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ERNEST  VANE 


CHAPTER  I. 

When  Ernest  rose  the  morning  after  the  decla- 
ration he  had  made  to  Ida,  it  was  with  the  fever- 
ish excitement  of  a  man  who  feels  that  his  hopes 
depend  on  the  events  of  that  day.  He  was  de- 
termined to  lose  no  time  in  informing  Mr.  Leslie 
of  all  that  had  passed.  With  his  keen  sense  of 
honour,  he  felt  that  the  least  delay  would  be  re- 
prehensible, but  he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  current  of  ambition  runnimr 
through  Mr.  Leslie's  character,  which  would  stand 
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very  much  in  the  way  of  giving  his  consent  to 
the    marriage;  on    the    other   hand,    Mr.    Leslie 
was    deeply  attached    to   his    daughter,   and  was 
scarcely  likely  to  deny  her  any  wish  on  which  she 
had  set  her  heart.     He  had  always  shown  great 
consideration    for    Ernest, — not    merely   a    con- 
sideration    for   that    position    which    his    family 
occupied  at  Wimbourne,  but  an  esteem  for  those 
qualities  which  had  endeared   him  to  the    whole 
neighbourhood.      The  more  Ernest  weighed  and 
pondered  on  these  various  arguments,  the  more 
puzzled   he  became.      In   truth,  he  might   have 
reasonably  avoided   the  trouble   of  reflecting,  as 
whatever   the  result   of  his   interview   with  Mr. 
Leslie    might   be,   it  could   not   be   in  any  way 
affected   by  his  deliberations.      But  thus  it  ever 
happens   that   "  the  native  hue   of   resolution    is 
sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  and 
men    pass   time    in    reflection    which    should   be 
devoted  to  action. 

It    was    not    without    very    great     misgivings 
that  Ernest   started  on    this  visit,  and,    like  all 
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men  possessed  with  one  idea,  he  thought  that 
every  one  he  passed  upon  the  road  was  aware 
that  a  most  important  crisis  in  his  fate  was 
at  hand;  even  the  scenery  of  the  park,  the 
colouring  of  the  landscape,  assumed  a  different 
aspect  to  his  eyes,  as  if  Nature  sympathized  with 
him.  When  he  reached  the  castle,  and  had  given 
his  horse  to  the  groom,  he  was  shewn  into  the 
the  librarv,  where  the  servant  told  him  that  Mr. 
Leslie  would  soon  join  him. 

Ernest  had  been  so  pre-occupied  with  his 
own  feelings,  that  he  had  not  observed  Mr.  Leslie 
walking  on  the  terrace,  but  Mr.  Leslie  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  him,  and  immediately  retreated,  for 
he  had  not  as  yet  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
precise  course  which  he  should  pursue.  Mr. 
Leslie  was  in  a  very  difficult  position,  and  his 
heart  was  occupied  with  two  equally  absorbing 
and  conflicting  passions,  which  at  one  moment, 
with  all  the  sanguine  disposition  of  a  successful 
speculator,  he  imagined  that  he  should  be  able  to 
reconcile,    namely,    his    strong    affection    for   his 
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daughter,  and  his  ambitious  projects.  For  some 
time  he  so  far  deceived  himself  as  to  believe  that 
these  two  objects  were,  in  the  present  instance, 
naturally  associated  together.  He  had  succeeded 
in  the  first  step;  he  had  become  proprietor  of  a 
princely  possession,  and  gratified  Ida.  When  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  Ernest,  he  again 
thought  he  should  obtain  all  he  desired  bv  having 
him  for  his  son-in-law ;  but  unfortunately  his  at- 
tention had  latterly  not  only  been  greatly  absorbed, 
but  greatly  estranged,  by  a  correspondence  with 
Lord  Linton,  in  which  the  latter  proposed  that  he 
should  stand  at  the  next  general  election  as  can- 
didate for  one  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs. 
This  was  precisely  what  Mr.  Leslie  desired ;  he 
had  that  failing  common  to  all  men,  of  bemg  in- 
different to  everything  he  possessed ;  he  did  not 
care  to  be  member  for  his  own  native  town,  but 
preferred  some  constituency  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis.  That  life  is  a  succession  of  objects 
was  most  truly  exemplified  in  his  case.  He 
had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  bought  a   princely 
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residence,  but  stilly  like  the  fisherman  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  he  desired  something  beyond  his 
present  possessions.  Besides,  he  had  lost  his 
habits  of  daily  occupation,  and  the  novelty  and 
excitement  which  had  at  first  surrounded  his 
new  residence  with  so  many  objects  of  interest, 
were  fast  ebbing  away.  Like  all  persons  whose 
time  has  been  constantly  employed,  and  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  habits 
of  study,  he  became  restless,  and  sometimes 
even  querulous  ;  although  not  a  keen  observer 
of  the  softer  sentiments  of  our  nature,  he  could 
not  fail  to  perceive  the  growing  attachment  be- 
tween Ida  and  Ernest,  and,  like  many  other 
abler  diplomatists,  in  his  difficulty  of  determin- 
ing on  any  particular  course  of  action,  he  adopted 
a  laissez  faire  policy,  always  reflecting  upon  Ida's 
extreme  youth,  which  would  furnish  him  with  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  delaying  any  marriage  for 
at  least  a  twelvemonth,  during  which  period  he 
would  have  ample  time  to  consider  what  was  the 
best  course  for  him  to  take.     He  acted  on  M. 
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Mendizabel's  aphorism,  "La  plus  grande  qualite 
d'un  homme  est  de  savoir  gagner  le  temps." 

Thus  ever  is  it,  presumption  will  build  up  its 
Tower  of  Babel  in  the  heart,  and  teach  it  to 
strive  after  the  impossible;  day  after  day,  in  un- 
ceasing toil — Vanity — Ambition,  and  Fride  raise 
the  splendid  pile,  and  then  at  the  breath  of  the  de- 
stroying angel  the  fabric  crumbles  to  pieces  .  For- 
getful that  the  condition  of  man  upon  earth  is  to 
be  humble  and  ignorant,  he,  who  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  course  of  life,  claims  the  merit 
to  himself,  and  walks  with  haughty  step,  and 
dauntless  front.  Thus  the  great  qualities  of  the 
mind  are  perverted.  Science,  in  her  entangled 
ignorance,  pretends  to  read  the  majesty  of  the 
heavens,  and  describe  its  wonders.  There  is  no 
longer  to  be  anything  hid  from  man  :  there  is 
no  element  which  he  cannot  control  or  baffle. 

14  It  likes  me  not  that  mortal  hands  have  sounded 
Each  inlet  in  the  Hyperborean  main, 
And  tracked,  and  traced,  and  mapped  the  sinuous  hends 
Of  Niger's  weird,  unt'athoni;il>le  stream." 

.  These  are  the  powerful  and  beautiful  lines  in 
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which  Mr.  Hope  has  expressed  the  idea,  and  with 
him  we  agree  that  the  characteristic  of  this  day  is 
"  knowledge  overstrained  and  want  of  faith."  So  it 
was  with  Mr.  Leslie;  he  had  been  so  pre-eminently 
successful  in  life,  that  he  began  to  think  himself 
favoured  above  all  men :  in  his  days  of  toil  and 
care,  he  had  felt  his  weakness,  the  necessity  of  a 
sustaining  power;  but  now,  in  his  elevation,  he 
began  to  think  that  for  him  all  the  anxieties  and 
stumbling-blocks  which  Providence  puts  in  the 
way  of  all  men  should  be  removed  out  of  his  path. 
If,  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  he  had  reflected 
on  the  necessities  of  life,  on  that  ring  which  en- 
circles all  men,  he  would  have  asked  himself  the 
question,  Who  told  him  that  his  life  was  to  be  one 
unbroken  career  of  success  and  blessedness, — 
who  gave  him  the  assurance  of  an  unclouded 
life  ?  Had  he  looked  towards  the  heavens,  he 
would,  like  Vathek,  have  observed,  from  his  lofty 
pinnacle,  that  the  stars  were  as  far  removed 
from  him  as  ever. 

It   so   happened    that   on   this   very    morning 
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Mr.  Leslie  had  heard  again  from  Lord  Linton, 
pressing  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  come  to 
some  decision  respecting  the  borough  in  question. 
"  My  dear  friend,"  he  wrote,  i:  you  must  not  be 
permitted  to  bury  yourself  in  the  country;  with 
your  wealth  and  position,  your  services  would 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  government,  and  you 

know   that  Lord  M is  not  a  man  to  allow 

those  services  to  go  unrewarded.  At  all  events, 
I  wonder  you  do  not  run  up  to  town  for  a  few 
weeks,  before  the  season  closes.  We  could  then 
talk  over  this  matter,  and  it  would  give  Miss 
Leslie  an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  the 
world ;  and  vou  will  not  fail  to  be  gratified  at  the 
sensation  which,  I  am  certain,  she  will  create. 
My  sister,  Lady  Sandbeck,  you  remember,  was 
very  much  struck  with  her,  and  she  desires  me  to 
assure  you,  how  happy  she  will  feel  to  chaperone 
her,  during  your  stay  in  town.  You  know,  we 
are  not  very  racketing  people,  for  the  duties  of 
office  occupy  much  of  my  time,  and  Lady  Sand- 
beck  talks  of  not  coming  to  London  next  year,  as 
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she  has  taken  into  her  head  that  late  hours  do 
not  agree  with    her,  and  it  would   be  a  pity  to 
let  slip  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  making 
eligible   acquaintances,  which  ma    be    useful    to 
your  family  in  after  years. 

(i  P.S.  Most  confidential. 

"I  think  that  the  Government  will  very  soon 
break  up ;  if  it  should  do  so,  it  is  far  from  impro- 
bable that  I  may  have  some  high  foreign  appoint- 
ment,   and  I  know    that  Lord    M has  not 

forgotten,    that   there   was   a   marquisate  in   our 
family." 

The  tone,  the  temper,  the  action,  expressed  in 
this  letter,  stimulated  Mr.  Leslie's  ambition. 
Great  society,  official  eminence,  the  lustre  of  rank 
dazzled  him.  The  postscript  most  especially, 
although  it  less  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
letter  referred  to  him,  excited  his  interest.  The 
baron  promoted  to  the  rank  of  marquis,  his 
schoolfellow,  one  of  the  great  magnates  of  that 
city,  the  freedom  of  whose  walls  the  noblest  peers 
are  proud  to  possess — Lord  Linton,  a  marquis, 
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The  step  from  a  commoner  to  a  peerage  was  not 
greater  than  from  the  state  of  baron  to  that  of 
marquis.  How  many  men  had  been  raised  solely 
by  their  own  industry  (without  one  half  of  those 
advantages  which  he  possessed)  to  great  social 
rank;  of  the  great  houses  which  ruled  in  England, 
how  many  had  been  founded  by  the  men  of  the 
people,  and  why  should  not  he,  once  in  Parlia- 
ment, found  a  dynasty  for  himself?  And  Ida  so 
beautiful,  and  graceful,  and  beloved,  she  too  would 
assist  him  in  this  laudable  ambition.  Married 
into  some  great  house,  she  would  be  worthy  of 
the  position  to  which  Providence  had  called  her ; 
why  should  not  he  give  a  fresh  title  to  this  old 
castle,  and  look  forward  to  posterity,  as  others 
look  backward  to  their  ancestry. 

And  as  he  trod  the  pavement,  and  gazed  on 
the  central  flag-tower,  the  large  ensign  fluttered  in 
the  breeze.  He  turned  towards  the  extensive 
vale  and  marked  the  spires  of  the  different  parish 
churches,  in  which  he  possessed  either  a  whole  or 
a  partial  interest,  and  his  heart  swelled  within  him. 
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Already  he  had  familiarised  himself  with  the  idea 
of  his  new  position  ;  the  first  step  in  ambition  had 
been  taken.  He  began  to  think  it  was  essential 
to  him  to  follow  the  path  which  Lord  Linton  had 
sketched  out  for  him. 

At  that  moment,  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
hoofs,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  Ernest.  Immedi- 
ately all  his  ambitious  projects  experienced  a  check. 
He  was  not  so  wholly  lost  to  the  influence  of  ima- 
gination, as  not  to  feel  that  possible  difficulties 
might  arise  with  Ida,  and  kind-hearted,  hospitable 
man  as  he  was,  he  had  a  sincere  regard  for  Ernest. 
After  the  protracted  absence  of  Ida  on  the  last 
evening,  he  felt  it  to  be  very  probable  that  Ernest 
came  to  announce  his  affection  for  her.  For 
this  reason  he  turned  away,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
him,  in  order  to  take  time  to  collect  his  mind, 
rather  a  foolish  process  under  the  circumstances, 
when  the  heart  is  generally  the  truest  and  safest 
monitor.  tt  Remember,"  said  Talleyrand,  "  and 
always  mistrust  your  first  impressions,  because," 
he  continued  with  true  machiavelism,  "they  are 
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almost  always  the  correct  ones."  But  if  it  requires 
two  people  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  as  Mr.  Craw- 
ley once  informed  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
break  one  of  the  commandments,  it  is  equally 
true  that  etiquette  entirely  depends  upon  both 
parties  desiring  to  keep  it  up,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  avoid  a  man  who  is  resolved  to 
speak  to  you..  Consequently,  Mr.  Leslie  was 
soon  disturbed  in  his  prudential  calculations  by 
Ernest's  voice,  wTho  was  tired  of  being  kept  wait- 
ing in  the  library.  Mr.  Leslie  started  at  seeing 
him,  somewhat  timidly  extended  his  hand  and 
looked  rather  confused. 

"  Mr.  Leslie,"  said  Ernest  rapidly,  as  if  alarmed 
at  his  own  voice,  "  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  an 
important  matter,  on  a  matter  of  vital  consequence 
to  me,  if  you  are  at  leisure,  and  can  give  me  a 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

There  was  an  earnestness,  a  deference,  a  fascina- 
tion in  Ernest's  voice,  that  touched  Mr.  Leslie; 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  replying  with  the 
same  frankness  of  manner,  when  he  looked  at  the 
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address  of  the  letter  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  he  checked  himself — it  was  the  frank  from 
Lord  Linton. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Vane.,"  was  all  he  said. 

"  I  shall  not  detain  you  long,  Mr.  Leslie,  for 
it  is  a  subject  which  flows  from  my  heart  to 
my  lips.  I  love  Miss  Leslie ;  I  have  reason  to 
believe  my  attachment  is  returned.  I  have  called 
to  ask  your  consent  to  our  marriage.  My  fate 
is  in  your  hands ;  you  cannot,  you  will  not  deny 
me,  Sir,  for  I  love,  I " 

He  would  have  continued,  but  his  heart  caught 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Leslie's  coldness,  and  it 
checked  him  immediately ;  he  saw  at  once  that  he 
had  calculated  too  hastily. 

Mr.  Leslie  replied  calmly,  and  with  the  forma- 
lity of  middle  age,  "  There  are,  Mr.  Vane,  two 
things  which  all  fathers  naturally  look  for  in  a  son- 
in-law  ;  first,  that  he  should  be  of  a  highly  unexcep- 
tionable character,  and  secondly,  that  he  should 
have  a  sufficient  fortune  to  keep  his  wife  suitably ; 
the  latter  part  of  the  proposition  is  not  of  such 
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great  importance  in  the  present  case,  and  I  need 
not  say  you  amply  fulfil  the  former.  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  rejoiced  at  having  made  your  ac- 
quaintance, indeed  I  may  say  I  am  very  happy  to 
claim  you  as  a  friend," — and  as  he  spoke,  nature 
had  its  sway,  and  he  crammed  Lord  Linton's 
letter  into  his  pocket. — M  We  have  passed  some 
very  pleasant  days  to  gether,  and  I  am  really 
much    attached    to     you,    Mr.    Vane,   and    if    I 

hesitate ," 

"  Oh,  do  not  speak  of  hesitating,"  exclaimed 
Ernest,  for  the  moment  Mr.  Leslie's  voice  warmed 
towards  him,  his  own  heart  expanded  with  hope. 
"  If  you  knew,  Sir,  how  I  love  Miss  Vane,  you 
would  not  hesitate  for  one  moment ;  believe  me, 
it  is  not  without  hesitation,  tremour,  and  doubt, 
Mr.  Leslie,  I  have  approached  this  subject ;  I 
should,  perhaps,  not  have  ventured  to  have  done 
so,  had  I  not  heard  something  about  vour  de- 
parture. I  am  deeply  sensible  of  Miss  Vane's 
position,  how  much  you  have  a  right  to  expect 
that    she  should    make   a  marriasie  in  a  worldly 

O  J 
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sense  so  immeasurably  superior  to  that  which  I 
propose  to  you ;  but  then  I  know  how  kind  you 
are,  and  how  fond  of  her;  and  I  know,  moreover, 
that  there  is  something  which  is  even  superior  to  a 
social  position,  and  that  is  a  pure,  a  deep,  and 
unalterable  attachment.  You  know  me  too  well, 
Mr.  Leslie^  to  believe  that  I  have  any  low  personal 
object  in  view.  I  can  honestly  assure  you  that  if 
Ida, — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  meant  to  say,  if  Miss 
Leslie  were  penniless,  this  circumstance  would  in 
no  degree  affect  the  feelings  which  I  entertain 
towards  her.  It  is  this  conviction,  and  this  alone, 
which  I  feel  justifies  me  in  preferring  such  a 
request.5' 

Mr.  Leslie  was  silent,  but  a  slight  smile  played 
round  the  upper  lip ;  he  was  flattered  by  the 
deference  implied  in  Ernest's  observations,  by 
his  admission  of  his  own  superiority  ;  and  it  just 
occurred  to  him,  that  whereas  a  son-in-law  of 
high  rank  might  treat  him  with  indifference,  if  not 
with  superiority,  in  Ernest  he  should  possess  a 
son-in-law  full  of  submission  to  his  will.     After 
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all,  was  not  this  a  very  important  consider- 
ation ? 

They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and 
were  looking  down  into  the  vale;  at  this  moment 
Mr.  Leslie  caught  a  glimpse  of  Wimbourne,  and 
his  dreams  of  local  ambition  returned  upon  him. 
He  took  Ernest's  hand  affectionately. 

"  If  I  have  appeared  to  receive  your  proposition 
with  something  approaching  to  coldness,  Mr. 
Vane,  you  must  ascribe  it  to  my  astonishment  at 
its  most  unexpected  character ;  I  am  flattered, 
very  much  flattered,  I  can  assure  you,  but " 

"  What,  Sir?"  said  Ernest,  with  eagerness. 

w  My  child  is  very  young,  and  she  is  an  only 
child,  Mr.  Vane ;  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  part  from  her  so  soon,  even  were  her  youth  not 
an  obstacle.  Only  a  few  weeks  settled  here,  it 
would  break  my  heart  to  think  of  her  leaving  me. 

If, however "  and  Mr.  Leslie  leaned  some  time 

on  the  parapet  of  the  terrace,  scanning  the  horizon, 
as  if  there  he  could  read  his  decision  written  in 
the  heavens. 
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If,  however,"  he  at  length  resumed,  "you 
are  willing  to  wait  a  twelvemonth,  and  Ida  remains 
in  the  same  mind,  then  I  shall,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  at  once  give  my  consent.  Nothing 
can  be  fairer  than  this,  can  it,  Mr.  Vane  ?"  said 
he  gaily,  as  though  his  mind  was  relieved  by  this 
mezzo  termine  decision. 

Ernest's  heart  leaped   at  the  idea.     "  Thank, 
thank  you,"  he  articulated. 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  "there  is  only  one 
thing  I  must  require — that  you  frame  some  excuse 
for  leaving  the  neighbourhood  during  the  fortnight 
we  remain  here.  As  we  are  agreed  upon  this  year's 
probation,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  in  you 
to  anticipate  the  time  when  you  will  be  entitled 
to  enjoy  her  society.  A  year  seems  a  long  time 
to  you;  but,  alas!  it  will  pass  only  too  soon.  Mean- 
while, I  must  ask  you  to  permit  her  to  be  perfectly 
unfettered  in  the  exercise  of  her  judgment.  The 
engagement  is,  you  understand,  conditional.  You 
have  faith  in  her  constancy,  or  otherwise  you 
never  would  have  confessed  your  attachment  to 

VOL.  II.  c 
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my  child.     Well,  then,  you  must  not  only  have 
faith  and  patience,  and  subscribe  to  my  wishes." 

"I  will,  sir,"  said  Ernest,  in  a  melancholy 
voice,  for  the  idea  of  this  sudden  parting  saddened 
him,  and  darkened  the  visions  of  the  future. 

"  I  am  very  much   obliged   to  you,  Mr.  Vane. 
You  have  acted  as  I  believed  you  ever  would  act — 
honourably  and  frankly.     I    am  obliged  to  you. 
I  am  sure  this  is  an  act  of  kindness  to  Ida;  for,  as 
I  am  positive  about  the  year's  delay,  it  will  only 
pain  her  much  more  at  parting,  if  you  were  to 
remain  here  the  next  fortnight.     Besides,  I  my- 
self   have     many     engagements,    so    it    would, 
under  any    circumstances,   be  quite    out   of  the 
question.     Stop  here  to-day   to  dinner,  and  to- 
morrow  you  can  write  some   excuse  for  leaving 
Wimbourne.      I  think  it  better  she  should  not 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  your  de- 
parture.     I  myself  will  tell  her  the  arrangement 
into  which  we  have  entered." 

u  I  must  yield,  sir,"  said   Ernest,  "  to  all  your 
wishes.     But  my  sister " 
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"What  of  her?"  asked  Mr.  Leslie. 

"  I  heard  from  her  this  morning,  and  it  seems 
that  she  has  not  been  well;  and  she  returns  in 
three  or  four  days.     If  I  am  absent " 

"  We  can  manage  that  admirably/'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Leslie,  who  saw  all  his  projects  turning  out 
favourably.  "  Ida  shall  write  and  invite  her  here. 
She  will  be  a  delightful  companion  for  her,  and 
you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she 
is  in  the  society  of  those  in  whom  you  are  so 
deeply  interested.  Now  all  this  is  very  well  ar- 
ranged, is  it  not?" 

Ernest's  only  answer  was  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  as 
Mr.  Leslie  turned,  and  left  the  terrace  to  look  for 
Ida. 

He  sighed,  for  the  human  heart  is  greedy  of 
happiness.  But  yesterday,  if  he  had  been  told 
that  such  terms  would  have  been  offered  to  him, 
he  would  have  seized  them  eagerly ;  but  now  he 
only  saw  the  barrier  which  time  opposed  to  his 
wishes.  A  year  of  anxiety,  of  hope  deferred, 
seems  an  eternity,  for   time  is  measured  not  by 

c  2 
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hours  but  by  sensations.  Ever  as  we  are  wafted 
over  the  wide  and  undiscovered  ocean  to  that 
America  which  all  men,  Columbus-like,  seek  after, 
and  which  so  many  seek  in  vain,  while  the  shat- 
tered branches  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  land  be- 
yond the  seas — more  distant  seems  the  shore,  and 
more  weary  grows  the  heart,  as  the  desire  in- 
creases without  the  facility  of  attainment;  but  to 
some  there  is  not  even  a  propitious  breeze,  nor 
a  favourable  current,  or  any  indications  of  the 
land  of  promise,  and  then  the  hours  pass  so 
heavily,  the  sun  seems  to  be  arrested  in  its  course, 
and  the  length  of  the  days  is  only  to  be  sur- 
passed by  the  length  of  the  nights. 

Ernest  was  not  so  unjust  as  to  blame  Mr. 
Leslie  for  his  decision ;  he  appreciated  the  excel- 
lence of  his  intention,  but,  as  a  man  after  the  toil 
of  a  long  journey  or  arduous  service,  when  he  sits 
down  to  rest,  recalls  every  exciting  incident  of  his 
travel,  so  Ernest,  now  that  his  anxiety  was  over, 
that  he  was   assured   of  Ida's  affection  and  her 
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father's  ultimate  approbation,  began  to  reflect  on 
the  past,  on  the  moments  of  happiness  that  he 
had  passed  in  her  society,  on  all  the  visions  which 
imagination,  vivid  as  a  young  poet's,  had  con- 
jured up,  of  a  glorious  future,  and  he  almost 
regretted  the  impulse  which  had  induced  him  to 
precipitate  these  events,  and  to  leave  the  inde- 
finite for  the  ascertained. 

'Tis  so  in  love,  the  faithful  heart 
From  her  dim  vision  would  not  part, 
When  first  to  her  fond  gaze  is  given 
That  purest  spot  in  Fancy's  heaven. 
From  all  the  gorgeous  sky  beside, 
Though  pledged  her  own,  and  sure  to  abide, 
Dearer  than  every  past  noon-day, 
That  twilight  gleam  to  her  though  faint  and  far  away. 

And  there  was  something  even  more  than 
this:  he  had  passed  from  the  realm  of  romance  to 
the  world  of  reality,  his  secret  thoughts,  the  as- 
sociates of  his  slumber,  would  now  be  openly 
proclaimed  and  descanted  on;  he  was  no  longer 
a  free  man;  he  was  to  be  separated  from  the  object 
of  his  affections,  and  yet  he  could  no  longer  act 
as  a  free  agent.     The  secrecy  of  real  affection,  the 
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mystery  which  it  loves  to  preserve,  is  like  the 
veil  which  the  novice  wears  at  her  first  commu- 
nion, thin  and  transparent  if  you  will,  and  yet 
the  emblem  of  virtue  and  innocence,  and  sepa- 
rating the  devotee  from  the  rude  contact  of  the 
world.  When  Ernest  reflected  on  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Leslie  had  met  his  advances,  even 
while  he  rendered  him  all  justice,  he  could  not 
avoid  feeling  that  a  rude  hand  had  touched  the 
flower  he  had  cherished ;  as  Alfieri,  in  his  Mirza, 
has  beautifully  said, 

Ritegno  al  favellar  d'amanti' 
Fia  sempre  un  padre. 

Between  the  poetry  of  the  heart  and  the  practice 
of  life  what  a  difference !  between  the  outpouring 
of  the  soul  that  loves  sacrifice  better  than  gold,  and 
of  the  obligations  of  society  which  prizes  the  gold 
and  denies  the  sacrifice — between  the  voumj  who 
dream  of  an  affection  which  can  adequately  replace 
all  the  luxuries  or  even  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
middle  age  which  places  these  material  considera- 
tions above  all  others — between  the  confiding  smile 
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of  the  ardent  and  the  cold  sneer  of  the  practical — 
between  the  words  of  promise  and  the  language 
of  prudence !  What  a  gulf  separates  the  Church 
which  pronounces  the  solemn  decree,  that  there 
shall  be  in  love  community  of  goods,  as  well  as 
community  of  heart,  and  the  world  that  declares 
that  from  the  first  moment  of  marriage  there  shall 
be  separation  of  interests — between  the  voice  of 
worldly  prudence  breathed  into  the  ear  of  the 
bride  and  the  voice  of  heavenly  wisdom  pro- 
nounced at  the  altar.  In  a  word,  between  mar- 
riage in  its  solemn  and  mysterious  conception, 
and  marriage  as  it  is  fashioned  by  that  strange 
phantom  called  society;  the  difference  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave — the  night  and  morning, 
the  finite  and  the  infinite,  is  not  more  remark- 
able ! 

Thus  felt  Ernest ;  the  words  which  Mr.  Leslie 
had  uttered,  or  rather  the  tone  with  which  he  had 
spoken  them,  and  the  material  interests  which  they 
had  expressed,  sank  into  his  heart ;  he  became 
mournful  and  saddened.     Ida's  spirits  caught  the 
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infection,  when  they  met  at  dinner.  Mr.  Leslie 
did  not  give  Ernest  much  opportunity  for  private 
conversation  with  her  during  the  evening,  and  all 
that  Ida  knew  therefore  was  that,  if  thev  remained 
in  the  same  disposition  for  one  twelve-month,  the 
marriage  was  then  to  take  place,  and,  when  she 
bade  Ernest  good  night,  it  was  with  a  cheer- 
ful voice,  because  she  felt  confidence  in  her 
constancy. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ernest  Vane  was  one  of  those  men  who, 
when  once  they  are  assured  that  a  particular 
course  of  action  is  right,  never  for  one  moment 
flinch  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  After  the 
conversation  with  Mr.  Leslie  there  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  fulfil  his  promise  both  in  spirit  and 
in  deed,  to  write  early  the  next  morning,  in  the 
sense  which  Mr.  Leslie  prescribed,  giving  some 
sufficient  reason  for  his  sudden  departure,  and  he 
enclosed  a  note  for  Ida,  full  of  all  those  expres- 
sions of  affection,  in  the  duration  of  which  the 
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young  are  so  confident;  at  the  same  time  he 
made  the  formal  suggestion  that  Algitha  on  her 
return  should  remain  at  the  castle  during  the 
remainder  of  their  stay. 

Ida  was  quite  surprised  and  disappointed  at  the 
receipt  of  that  letter ;  it  was  a  sudden  blow  to  all 
those  hopes  she  had  been  conjuring  up,  the  plans 
which  with  the  usual  fertility  of  a  woman's  brain, 
she  had  been  arranging.  Though  it  seemed  to  her 
an  unavoidable,  and  she  knew  it  to  be  only  a  tem- 
porary separation,  still  it  dimmed  the  joyousness  of 
her  day ;  it  was  the  first  cloud  of  sorrow,  the 
merest  vapour  compared  to  the  masses  of  clouds 
which  blacken  some  horizons,  but  yet  it  was  a 
cloud,  and  a  cloud  where  she  had  hitherto  seen 
nothing  but  blue  sky ;  and  then  she  had  no  one 
in  whom  she  could  confide,  that  first  necessity  of 
all  young  hearts.  She  wanted  a  friend ;  she  loved 
her  father,  but  could  not  entrust  her  inmost  feel- 
ings to  him ;  he  would  have  smiled  kindly,  have 
tapped  her  on  the  cheek,  have  called  her  a  little 
poetess, — but   there   the    sympathy   would   have 
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ended  ;  and  with  the  sympathy,  the  confidence. 
So  entirely  was  she  absorbed  in  her  thoughts,  that 
she  had  almost  forgotten  to  write  to  Algitha  about 
the  new  arrangement  proposed  for  her ;  but  once 
determined  to  exert  herself,  her  mind  was  partially 
relieved :  besides,  it  was  a  great  happiness  for  her 
to  write  to  Ernest's  sister. 

At  first  she  intended  relating  to  Algitha  all  that 
had  passed  between  herself  and  Ernest,  but  after- 
wards she  determined  to  keep  the  secret  until 
they  met;  she  felt  that  the  form  of  a  letter  was 
inadequate  to  express  her  feelings. 

The  days  passed  heavily  until  Algitha's  arrival ; 
she  revisited  the  spots  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  silence  of  affection ;  she  took  the  note  he 
had  written  her  on  the  morning  of  his  departure, 
and  read  it  in  every  place  where  she  could  recall 
the  least  association  with  his  name  ;  if  her  father 
spoke  to  her  of  the  pleasures  which  were  in  store 
for  him  in  London,  she  looked  gratified,  for  she 
wished  to  please  him,  but  she  thought  how  happy 
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she   should   be  to   remain  in  quiet  seclusion  at 
Melwood. 

In  such  a  frame  of  mind,  the  magnificence  of 
the  castle,  the  train  of  pompous  servants,  the 
regularity  of  so  large  an  establishment,  oppressed 
her ;  to  be  alone  is  the  chief  desire  of  those  whose 
heart  is  already  occupied ;  the  realities  of  life  be- 
come too  palpable,  its  ritual  is  too  formal.  Love 
is  always  the  most  selfish  of  passions — and  yet 
those  who  had  witnessed  Ida's  meeting  with 
Algitha  would  scarcely  have  proclaimed  this  theory, 
for  after  the  first  moment  she  forgot  even  Ernest 
in  the  anxiety  for  Algitha's  health,  and  truly  to 
the  eye  of  friendship  there  was  no  slight  reason 
for  the  alarm. 

Those  who  had  seen  the  young  girl  when  she 
left  Wimbourne  in  the  pride  and  rich  fulness  of 
youth,  could  not  have,  believed  that  the  same 
person  stood  before  them ;  it  was  no  extravagant 
phrase  to  say  she  could  scarcely  be  recognized, 
for  Algitha's  beauty  had  depended  greatly  on  her 
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lively  joyous  expression,  on  the  dimples  of  her 
countenance,  on  the  bloom  of  her  cheek,  on  the 
roundness  of  her  form,  and  all  this  had  fled. 
As  a  landscape  unrelieved  by  light  affords  no 
pleasure  to  the  eye,  so  the  human  face,  when 
the.  light  of  joy  is  faded,  loses  much  of  that 
beauty  which  is  frequently  so  fatal.  She  resembled 
one  who  had  lost  that  last  great  boon  of  heaven 
— Hope.  The  eye  was  cold  and  fixed — the  cheek 
of  that  wan  paleness  which  indicates  restless  and 
anxious  nights;  where  the  dimples  formerly  lurked, 
the  lines  of  suppressed  anguish  might  be  traced ; 
even  in  her  dress  there  was  that  disorder  which  is 
the  outward  sign  of  a  heart  ill  at  ease.  For  some 
time  she  resisted  all  Ida's  enquiries,  but  at  last, 
fell  upon  her  neck,  weeping  like  a  child. 

"  You  were  unhappy,  and  you  never  wrote  to 
me,  Algitha." 

There  was  no  reply.  The  hysterical  sobs  con- 
tinued, and  there  was  hopeless  anguish  in  all  her 
attitude. 

"  Come  to  my  room,'5  said  Ida,  for  she  heard 
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the  sound  of  servants  approaching ;  "  we  shall  be 
alone  there,  and  you  shall  tell  me  all." 

She  took  her  to  her  boudoir,  and  locked  the 
door,  and  if  there  ever  be  consolation  derived  from 
a  state  of  hopeless  misery-  Algitha  would  have 
found  it  in  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  Ida 
endeavoured  to  console  her,  not  with  the  common 
topics  of  friends  of  the  hour,  but  with  the  silent 
sympathy,  the  overflowing  affection,  that  real 
interest  which  absorbs  all  ourself  in  our  anxiety 
for  another. 

What  calamity,  she  thought,  could  have  befallen 
Algitha  to  account  for  this  excess  of  miserv. 

At  last  Ida  mentioned  Ernest's  name,  but 
not  without  a  deep  blush  rising  to  her  cheek. 

"  Thank  God  for  one  thing/'  cried  Algitha, 
falling  on  her  knees,  "that  Ernest  is  not  here. 
I  should  not  have  dared  to  meet  him,  he  so  pure, 
noble,  and  upright,  and  I  so  weak  and  sinful. 
He  would  not  say  much,  but  his  kindness  would 
be  even  more  bitter  than  his  blame,  for  there  is 
but  one  thing  that  can  comfort  a  heart  when  it  is 
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breaking  under  a  weight  of  remorse,  and  that  is 
a  weight  of  punishment,  of  expiation.  Can  I  be- 
lieve," and  she  raised  her  head  from  her  hands, 
down  which  the  tears  were  streaming, — "can  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  room  where  I  parted  from 
you,  Ida,  but  one  month  since ;  every  picture  in 
the  same  place,  the  same  view  of  sunny  meadows 
and  fresh  bending  woods  extending  before  me,  and 
yet  in  this  short  month  I  have  lived  a  life-time  of 
suffering,  and  am  miserable. 

"  Algitha,  you  frighten  me,"  exclaimed  Ida ; 
Cf  what  terrible  secret  can  you  have  ?  You  are 
talking  wildly,  what  can  make  you  miserable  ? 
With  your  youth  any  folly  you  have  been  guilty 
of  is  soon  forgotten ;  a  few  days'  rest,  and  you 
will  be  happy  as  ever  again.  I  am  sure  you  will, 
my  sweetest  Algitha.  I  will  tell  you  a  real  secret, 
Algitha,  if  you  will  not  cry  any  longer;  a  secret 
in  which  you  also  are  so  deeply  interested,  which 
I  am  sure  will  make  you  happy,  and " 

"  Make  me  happy  !"  exclaimed  Algitha,  start- 
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ing  from   her  seat.     She  knew  only  one  secret, 
and  could  only  imagine  one  happiness. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  it  will,  Algitha,  for  you 
have  often  said  that  you  love  me  as  a 
sister." 

"  I  do,"  murmured  the  poor  girl. 

"  Well,  we  shall  one  day  be  sisters  indeed,  for 
I  am  engaged  to  marry  Ernest." 

She  expected  that  Algitha  would  have  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  delight,  and  pressed  her  to  her 
heart,  instead  of  which  she  only  raised  her  head 
with  a  sad  smile,  which  sorrow  could  not  render 
otherwise  than  sweet,  and  then  again  the  tears 
flowed  apace. 

Ida  was  disappointed ;  and  her  keen  susceptibi- 
lities were  wounded.  "  Well,  you  must  be  indeed 
changed,  Algitha,"  she  said,  u  not  to  congratulate 
me  on  this." 

Changed ;  yes,  how  changed !  the  greatest 
change  that  can  fall  on  any  human  being,  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge,   from   the   pure  to   the 
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impure.      She   felt   the  force   of  the   expression 
(C  changed/*  and  it  made  her  weep  again. 

iC  You  have  told  me  truly  that  I  am  changed, 
Ida/*  she  said,  after  a  pause ;  "  so  changed  that  it 
may  be  even  now  you  will  recall  the  pledge  given 
to  Ernest,  because  you  will  not  wish  to  have  me 
as  a  sister;  this  it  is  that  induces  me  to  disclose 
to  you  a  secret  which  should  other  wise  have  died 
with  me.  I  would  have  denied  myself  the  poor 
consolation  of  pouring  out  my  heart  to  another, 
and  I  would  have  saved  you,  my  friend  and  com- 
panion, the  bitterness  of  knowing  how  foolish  I 
have  been.     Shall  I  then  tell  you  all,  Ida  I" 

a  Speak,  speak,  Algitha." 

It  was  with  a  faltering  voice,  in  broken,  but  not 
un eloquent  language,  she  told  the  tale.  She  ex- 
tenuated nothing  for  herself,  save,  indeed,  in  the 
qualities  which  she  attributed  to  the  man  who  had 
wronged  her;  for  she  spoke  of  the  coward  as 
brave,  of  the  miserable  trickster  as  possessing  a 
noble  heart,  of  the  dastard  and  selfish  as  gene- 
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rous  and  unselfish ;  like  the  prisoner  in  darkness 
and  bondage,  who  in  his  dreams  still  dwells  in 
the  sunshine  and  amid  the  breezes  he  once  so 
loved ;  so  she  in  the  night  of  her  sorrow  still 
dwelt  on  the  glory  of  his  smile,  and  the  melody 
of  his  voice;  was  it  that  these  imagined  excel- 
lencies dignified  her  own  choice,  or  glorified  her 
weakness ;  no,  it  was  what  men  are  so  apt  to  call  a 
woman's  credulity,  but  what  might  be  more  truly 
designated  as  her  perfect  confidence  and  untiring 
self-denial.  She  cannot  believe  in  falsehood  of 
which  she  has  never  felt  the  incentive ;  and  so 
even  now  Algitha  spoke  of  the  prayers  which 
Luttrell  had  breathed,  of  the  broken-heartedness 
he  had  expressed,  of  the  promises  he  had  made 
to  her;  and  when  she  came  to  the  sacrifice  he 
had  claimed,  the  colour  then  rose  again  to  her 
cheek,  the  nostril  dilated,  the  eyes  brightened, 
for  she  was  speaking  of  her  passionate  love  for 
him. 

u  Oh  !  Algitha,"  exclaimed  Ida,  *  do  not  speak 
so  wildly." 
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But  then  she  continued  the  tale  from  the 
evening  we  left  her.  It  seems  that  soon  after 
that  night  his  visits  became  rarer,  and  his 
temper  more  irritable ;  it  appeared,  to  use 
Algitha's  language,  as  if  he  had  been  the  one 
to  sacrifice  all.  She  did  one  day  reproach  him 
for  words  of  cruel  and  cutting  unkindness,  and 
he  made  it  the  pretence  of  quarreling  with  her. 
This  is  our  phrase :  hers  was,  that  "  he  was 
justly  offended."  The  next  day  a  note  came  to 
tell  her  that  he  was  ordered  off  with  a  detachment 
to  another  part  of  the  country.  Then  there  was 
the  old  story, — they  should  meet  again — he  would 
never  forget  her — he  renewed  his  promises 
of  marriage;  and  then  the  place  became  hate-' 
ful  to  her,  what  he  told  her  was  so  far  true,  he 
was  ordered  away  with  a  detachment,  but  he 
did  not  whisper  to  her  that  he  was  named  for 
that  service  at  his  own  request  Her  relations 
were  very  cold  and  distant  to  her,  for  they  sus- 
pected much ;  so  when  she  received  Ida^s  letter 
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she  lost  no  time  in  leaving  Beaumaris.  There 
was  the  tale.  tc  And  now,"  she  said,  "  Ida,  you 
will  despise  me." 

u  Despise  you,  Algitha !  oh  no,  I  shall  love 
you  better  even  in  your  sorrow  than  in  your 
moments  of  happiness.  I  shall  love  to  cherish 
you,  and  to  bring  the  smile  again  to  those  lips, 
the  light  to  those  features ;  but — "  and  she  hesi- 
tated. 

"  What  is  it,  Ida  r" 

"  Do  you  still  hope  he  will  return." 

Oh !  foolish  Ida,  when  did  the  deserted  cease 
to  hope,  when  did  the  castaway,  with  the  waste  of 
waters  foaming  round  him,  cease  to  pierce  the 
farthest  horizon  in  the  hope  of  salvation ;  when 
did  the  parched  traveller,  in  the  sandy  desert, 
cease  until  the  last  gasp,  to  see  a  mirage  extending 
before  him.  Oh,  Hope!  at  once  friend  and  de- 
ceiver, guide  and  misleader;  the  image  placed  at 
the  prow  of  every  vessel,  which  first  kisses  the 
ocean   in  which  so   many  sink,  Hope  which  so 
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often  only  prolongs  agony,  brilliant  as  the  light- 
ning which  points  the  way  of  life  to  some,  while 
it  flashes  destruction  over  others. 

So  Algitha  hoped;  but  it  was  a  sad,  broken, 
sickening  kind  of  hope ;  in  her  hours  of  dejection 
she  doubted,  in  her  moments  of  exaltation  she 
believed,  but  whenever  she  could  for  a  short 
time  reflect  calmly  on  her  state,  and  on  Lut- 
trell's  conduct,  the  conviction  filled  her  soul  that 
he  was  false.  There  were  expressions,  and 
language  she  could  not  forget ;  had  he  been 
irritated  #nd  passionate,  she  might  have  hoped  > 
or  had  he  even  withdrawn  every  loving  word, 
and  exchanged  them  for  insulting  ones,  she 
might  have  imagined  some  erroneous  ground 
for  the  wonderful  change;  but  his  last  letter 
was  fatal  to  her  confidence,  it  expressed  just  that 
amount  of  affection  which  implies  a  growing  in- 
difference— the  worst  of  all  conditions,  just  as  a 
mariner  had  better  be  tossed  about  by* every  wind 
that  blows  than  be  left  in  a  dead  calm ;  in  a  storm 
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he  can  but  perish  at  last,  and  he  may  be  driven 
to  some  coast,  and  the  most  inhospitable  shore  is 
preferable  to  the  slow  death  of  stagnor  and  the 
placidity  of  decay.  With  the  quick  apprehension 
of  a  woman,  she  at  once  saw  that  she  was  deserted  ; 
and  so  it  was,  that  when  in  reply  to  Ida's  question 
she  assured  her  that  she  did  hope,  she  pronounced 
the  word  with  tears  and  sighs. 

And  he  who  had  done  this  deed,  who  for  a 
moment's  vanity,  to  gratify  a  miserable  fatuity, 
had  sacrificed  a  spirit  the  most  guileless  and  inno- 
cent, did  his  heart  reproach  him  ?  In  the  silence 
of  night,  when  living  objects  are  dim  to  view,  and 
the  heart  creates  its  phantoms  and  shapes  itself  in 
dreams,  did  he  picture  a  child  fresh  as  the  virgin 
spring,  and  bright  as  May  flowers,  for  in  sleep 
the  vilest  hearts  are  at  moments  purified,  and  the 
direst  criminals  murmur  the  name  of  their  mother, 
and  dare  to  bless  her !  Did  he  remember  that 
he,  too,  had  been  once  a  child,  praying  in  lisping 
accents  for  a  blessing  on  all  mankind,  when  the 
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faults  of  childhood  were  objects  of  such  deep 
regret;  or  did  he  see  a  baneful  and  weeping 
form  rising  before  him,  and  hear  the  direst  of 
all  curses  murmured  against  him — the  curse  not 
of  a  perishing  frame,  but  of  a  broken  heart. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

<:  She  is  very  changed,  Ida ;"  said  Mr.  Leslie, 
two  days  after  Algitha's  arrival. 

u  Do  you  think  so,  papa  ?"  Ida  answered  with 
some  slight  confusion.  "  Do  you  think  so  ?" 
What  a  reply :  why  she  had  wept  over  the  change 
— had  dreaded  the  observation  of  her  father — and 
yet  she  replied,  "  Do  you  think  so  ?"     Beautiful 

deceiver. 

"  She  is  so  changed/'  he  continued,  u  that  I 
have  some  idea  of  writing  to  Ernest  to  beg  him 
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to  return.  I  was  not  sorry  when  he  left  the 
castle,  for  I  wish  you  to  have  a  fair  opportunity 
of  testing  your  affection,  my  darling  Ida;  but 
really  I  am  not  at  all  comfortable  about  Algitha, 
and  we  should  learn  to  make  sacrifices  for  others." 

Yes,  thought  Ida,  it  is  true;  that  we  should 
learn  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  others!  her  heart 
bounded  at  the  idea  of  Ernest's  return,  but  she 
thought  how  miserable  it  would  make  Algitha: 
she  remembered  how  she  had  congratulated 
herself  on  finding  him  absent ;  it  would  be  very 
selfish  in  her  to  confirm  her  father  in  his  idea,  so 
she  replied, 

"  If  you  remember,  he  said  that  he  had  some 
important  engagement,  it  might  be  inconvenient 
for  him  to  return  just  now;  besides,  I  think  he 
would  be  much  alarmed  at  Algitha' s  state.  After 
a  few  days  she  may  recover  her  health,  and  be 
better  able  to  enjoy  his  society." 

"  How  do  you  think  she  will  like  seeing  any 
company,  my  dear  Ida  ?" 
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u  Company  \*'  exclaimed  Ida  in  a  voice  of  sur- 
prise.    a  Who  is  coming  here  ?" 

"  I  have  postponed  our  departure  for  a  few 
days;  for  Lord  Elversfoot  proposed  coming  here 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Lord  Elversfoot !  Who  is  he  ?"  exclaimed 
Ida,  in  a  voice  of  surprise. 

u  You  are  not  a  great  politician,  my  dear  child, 
or  you  would  have  seen  in  yesterday's  paper  that 
Lord  Linton  had  been  created  a  marquis ;  vou 
remember  Lord  Linton  the  few  days  you  passed  in 
London  :  he  was  very  civil  to  you;  he  is  becoming 
a  greater  man  every  day ;  the  same  paper  states 
that  he  will  probably  go  as  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
and  that  the  present  Lord  Linton  is  to  stand  im- 
mediately for  some  county." 

Ida  listened  to  all  this  information  with  the 
most  perfect  indifference.  She  cared  nothing  for 
Lord  Elversfoot  or  his  family. 

u  And  why  is  he  made  a  marquis,  papa  ?" 

"  He  has  been   a  very  faithful  servant  of  the 
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Government ;  he  is  a  brilliant,  clever  man,  and  he 
owes  a  great  deal  to  manner.  Lord  Chesterfield 
places  it  as  the  first  essential  of  a  statesman  and 
a  diplomatist.  I  have  not  much  acquaintance 
with  political  men,  but  I  have  always  heard  Lord 
Elversfoot  rated  very  high ;  he  has  had  the  best 
appointments  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  each ;  do  you  think  Algitha 
will  dislike  meeting  him  —  " 

a  She  will  probably  stay  in  her  room,  papa, 
for  she  complains  a  great  deal,  and  proposed  this 
morning  to  remain  quiet  for  a  few  days." 

Notwithstanding  the  information  contained  in 
Lord  Linton's  former  letter,  Mr.  Leslie  had  been 
greatly  surprised  at  seeing  the  announcement  to 
which  he  referred  in  the  morning  paper;  still 
more  was  he  astonished  at  the  intimation  of  Lord 
Elversfoot's  immediate  arrival.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  the  sudden  visit  was  always  the  same — 
his  desire  to  conclude  a  definitive  arrangement 
respecting  Marylebone,  in  which  Lord  Elversfoot 
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still   retained   a  great   interest,   although  all  the 
family  property  had  been  desperately  squandered 
away.      Why  he    took  such    a   great  interest  in 
Marylebone  and  Mr.  Leslie  it  were  hard  to  say, 
except  for  the  reason  assigned  by  him  in  the  first 
instance,   his  having   become    the    proprietor    of 
Castle  Melwood;  but  gradually  that  impression 
wore   itself  out  of  Mr.  Leslie's  mind.      At  first 
he   was   vain   of   his  new  possessions,  but  now, 
when  accustomed  to  them,  he  ceased  to  attach  so 
great  a  value   to  them,    and  the  importance   of 
that    rank    which   he   did   not   possess   assumed 
gigantic  proportions  in  his   eyes :    he,   therefore, 
could  not  believe  that  a  person  like  the  Marquis 
of  Elversfoot,  ex-Secretary  of  State,  Cabinet  Mi- 
nister,   Ambassador    Plenipotentiary,    could     be 
influenced  in  the  interest  he   expressed  for  him 
by  mean  considerations ;  he  was  now  sure  that 
he  only  visited  him  from    old   fellowship,   and  a 
real  desire   to  see   his  schoolfellow  embarked  in 
the  same  career  through  which    he  himself  had 
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achieved  so  much  honour  and  distinction  ;  in  fact, 
the  man  of  experience  had  come  round  to  the 
opinion  which  his  daughter  expressed  the  first 
night  she  was  introduced  to  the  reader,  that  u  He 
was  liked  for  himself !" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

There  was  something  extremely  fascinating  in 
Lord  Linton,  or  rather  to  call  him  by  his  new 
title_,  Lord  Elversfoot.  He  was  anything  but 
handsome,  his  back  was  rather  bent  by  an  old 
spine  complaint,  he  could  scarcely  with  justice 
be  termed  bald,  and  yet  it  would  have  been  wrong 
to  have  talked  of  cutting  his  hair,  the  little  he  had 
being  very  thin,  lank,  and  grey ;  he  had  a  touch, 
the  slightest  touch,  of  the  dandy  in  his  com- 
position. But  at  the  first  moment  you  detected 
the   man   who    possessed    himself   and  who  was 
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master  of  his  craft.  The  air  of  deference  with 
which  he  listened  to  the  most  crude  and  stolid 
opinions  of  crass  ignorance,  the  calm  and 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  evaded  an  argu- 
ment, or  yielded  a  point,  all  marked  him  as  a  man 
of  constant  practice  in  society;  and  that  particular 
society  which  is  emphatically  called  the  best. — 
With  the  quick  penetration  which  such  practice 
gives,  he  had  in  a  very  few  interviews  gauged  the 
character  of  Mr.  Leslie,  and  the  possibility  of 
enlisting  his  feelings  through  his  vanity ;  he  saw 
the  advantage  which  his  rank  gave  him  over  the 
man  inexperienced  in  the  world,  however  acute 
he  might  be  in  the  mere  practical  business  of  life, 
and  he  determined  to  turn  this  to  his  advantage. 
An  alliance  between  his  son  and  Miss  Leslie  would 
retrieve  his  broken  fortune,  and  Luttrell's  posi- 
tion in  society;  he  knew  that  so  far  as  his  son 
was  concerned,  with  such  objects  in  view,  it  was  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him  who  he 
married ;  if  any  compunction  did  cross  his  mind, 
it   arose   from  that    feeling  of    interest  in   Ida, 
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which  she  could  not  fail  to  excite.  He  knew 
his  son's  character  only  too  well,  and  when  he 
contrasted  his  abandoned  and  profligate  habits 
with  the  gentle  and  loving  qualities  which  he  per- 
ceived in  Ida,  he  was  shocked  and  pained  at 
being  the  promoter  of  an  alliance  which  was  to 
consign  her  to  almost  inevitable  misery;  but 
that  heartless  observation,  that  charity  commences 
at  home,  deadened  his  better  feelings.  If  it  was  a 
question  of  suffering,  better,  he  thought,  that  any 
other  family  should  suffer  rather  than  his  own  ; 
besides,  these  marriages  often  turned  out  happier 
than  was  expected,  and  so  on. 

It  is  quite  surprising  how  easy  it  is  to 
•find  arguments  to  comfort  ourselves  for  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  When  Lord  Elversfoot 
proposed  to  Mr.  Leslie  to  become  candidate  for 
Marylebone,  his  only  object  was  to  induce 
him  to  come  to  London;  once  in  London, 
he  knew  that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
throw  Luttrell  a  good  deal  into  Ida's  society,  and 
he  attached  so  much  importance  to  fashionable 
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manners  and  appearance,  that  he  thought  that 
this  point  once  achieved,  all  the  rest  was  easy  of 
accomplishment.  He  had  not,  however,  suffi- 
ciently studied  the  power  of  such  a  disposition  as 
Ida's.  Like  many  men,  so  wise  in  the  circle  to 
which  they  belong,  that  circle  which  exists  entirely 
on  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  life,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  Pope,  that  all  women  were 
of  much  the  same  stamp  of  intellect  and  character. 
He  would  have  seen  little  difference  between 
Algitha  and  Ida,  and  yet  there  never  were  two 
persons  more  entirely  opposite  to  each  other. 
They  only  resembled  each  other  in  the  warmth  and 
trutlf  of  their  affections  ;  Algitha  was  the  child  of 
impulse  and  passion — Ida  of  intelligence  and  love. 
Lord  Elversfoot  little  imagined  that  a  woman  of 
the  gentle  mould  of  Ida  could,  if  necessary,  be 
determined  and  resolute ;  he  was  a  man  who 
calculated  everything  to  a  nicety,  and  that  is  at 
once  to  say,  that  he  misjudged,  for  men  outwit 
themselves  by  their  calculations  and  over-refine- 
ments, and  attribute  motives  to  people  who  are 
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only  influenced  by  feelings,  and  these  men  very 
rarely  take  into  account  the  force  of  imagination; 
such  was  Lord  Elversfoot,  an  over-clever,  as  well 
as  overrated  man. 

He  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  same  afternoon 
that  Mr.  Leslie  announced  his  visit  to  Ida,  and 
was  soon  walking  with  him  on  the  South  Terrace. 
Of  course  Mr.  Leslie,  as  is  the  custom  of  all  new 
proprietors,  pointed  out  every  point  of  view, 
interesting  or  otherwise,  to  Lord  Elversfoot,  for- 
getting as  Lord  Dudley  so  truly  observes,  that 
the  circumstances  which  rendered  them  so  inte- 
resting to  him  could  not  be  fully  appreciated  by 
others.  But  Lord  Elversfoot,  like  a  practised  di- 
plomatist, appeared  to  take  the  most  intense  inte- 
rest in  the  lay  of  the  ground,  the  size  of  sundry 
trees,  and  all  the  local  circumstances  which  had 
prevented  the  erection  of  various  buildings,  and 
while  he  assented  to  every  plan  which  Mr.  Leslie 
purposed  carrying  out,  he  paid  several  compli- 
ments to  his  admirable  taste. 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  lord/5  said  Mr.  Leslie,  in  one 
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of  those  lucid  intervals  which  nature  sometimes 
bestows  even  on  the  most  self-blinded,  "I  am 
afraid,  my  lord,  you  care  nothing  for  agricultural 
pursuits  r" 

"My  dear  Leslie,"  replied  the  new  marquis, 
giving  him  his  hand  with  an  apparent  exuberance 
of  kindness,  "my  dear  Leslie,  for  a  person  so 
wholly  ignorant  as  I  am  on  such  matters,  you 
could  not  have  found  any  one  who  takes  so  deep 
an  interest  in  agricultural  statistics." 

"Well  my  dear  lord,"  replied  the  gratified 
Mr.  Leslie,  "I  will  continue,"  and  he  did  con- 
tinue ;  and  he  told  him  all  he  had  learned  from 
his  agent  about  fattening  cattle  on  oil-cake,  and 
the  new  species  of  guano,  and  the  other  agricul- 
tural novelties. 

Lord  Elversfoot  might  have  been  listening  at- 
tentively, but  his  mind  was  occupied  with  sundry 
calculations,  which  it  was  well  for  him  that  Mr. 
Leslie  could  not  enter  into.  At  last,  following 
his  own  chain  of  thoughts,  he  turned  suddenly 
round,  and  asked  after  Miss  Leslie. 
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Mr.  Leslie  answered  the  question,  and  then 
hesitated;  he  did  not  know  whether  to  treat  Lord 
Elversfoot  with  confidence,  and  to  tell  him  that 
since  thev  had  met  Ida  was  in  some  decree  en- 
gaged  to  Ernest.  Had  Mr.  Leslie  at  all  under- 
stood his  own  character,  he  would  have  learnt 
from  this  how  entirely  he  was  halting  be- 
tween two  opinions.  By  a  sympathy  of  idea 
he  felt  that  the  subject  would  not  be  very  agree- 
able to  Lord  Elversfoot ;  and  by  the  same  sym- 
pathy Lord  Elversfoot  was  aware  without  Mr. 
Leslie's  having  said  a  word  on  the  subject,  that 
there  was  a  secret,  and  that  the  secret  regarded 
Miss  Leslie  he  fairly  guessed ;  if  so  he  was  right 
in  his  supposition,  it  could  only  be  a  secret  of 
one  description — but  who  could  be  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Leslie  was  no  match  for  Lord  Elvers- 
foot. 

"Have  you  any  very  agreeable  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood  V  asked  the  latter,  with  the  accent 
of  most    perfect    indifference.     It    is    the   voice 

which  generally  betrays — he  was  a  perfect  master 
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of  his  voice,  but  he  uttered  the  words  so  clearly, 
that  the  subject  could  not  be  evaded. 

"  Why  yes — no — I  can't  say  we  have,  my  lord. 
There  are  one  or  two — Mr.  Vane  and  his  sister  ; 

Mr. "  and  he  was  rattling  on,  for  strange  to 

say,  he  not  only  felt  perplexed  but  ashamed ; 
such  is  the  effect  on  the  unpractised,  of  an  arriere 
pensee,  a  secret  in  society,  even  although  it  is  per- 
fectly justifiable. 

"Who  did  you  say?"  asked  the  pertinacious 
marquis. 

And  when  Mr.  Leslie  mentioned  Ernest's 
name  again,  Lord  Elversfoot  saw  he  had  hit  the 
blot;  the  moment  he  told  him  that  Mr.  Vane 
had  left  the  neighbourhood  for  a  time,  he  dropped 
the  subject.  With  the  rapidity  of  a  master  mind, 
he  saw  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  as  well  as  if 
Mr.  Leslie  had  explained  it  all  to  him.  That 
Ida  was  clearly  attached  to  Ernest — that  Ernest 
was  sent  away  in  consequence — and  that  Mr.  Leslie 
was  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty,  divided  be- 
tween the  interest  of  his  vanity  and  his  affection 
for  his  daughter. 
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Lord  Elversfoot  resolved  that  vanity  should 
carry  the  day.  When  he  met  Ida  at  dinner,  his 
fund  of  anecdote,  his  brilliant  wit,  his  deferential 
and  courteous  attention  delighted  her.  Without 
any  of  her  fathers  slavish  love  of  rank,  she  had 
the  woman's  romantic  admiration  of  all  that  is 
noble  and  illustrious.  She  was  aware  that  the 
eminent  man  sitting  next  to  her,  had  filled  some 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  State,  and  she  felt 
proud  and  flattered  at  the  consideration  he  testified 
for  her.  Algitha  did  not  appear,  so  Ida  left  the 
room  at  an  early  hour,  leaving  Lord  Elversfoot 
and  her  father  tete-a-tete. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


C( 


Fill  your  glass,  my  lord,  we  will  drink  i  the 
ladies!'" 

"  Volontiers!"  said  Lord  Elversfoot  gaily,  Ci  one 
of  those  toasts  we  drink  from  boyhood  to  ex- 
treme old  age  in  bumpers." 

"  Then  it  is  settled/'  Leslie,  he  added,  after  a 
pause  :  ee  you  will  stand  for  Marylebone  ?" 

u  Why,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  pushing 
his  plate  a  little  way  from  him,  and  leaning 
his  elbow  on  the  table  with  the  air  of  a  man 
determined  to   say  a  great  deal  to  the  purpose, 
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u  I  am  a  plain,  straightforward  man — I  should 
like  to  have  a  seat  in  Parliament — it  is  a  very 
honourable  ambition,  besides  being  an  agreeable 
and  not  unimportant  occupation;  but,  Lord  El- 
versfoot,  I  have  never  in  my  prosperity  forgotten 
that  I  am  a  man  sprung  from  the  people."  As 
he  spoke,  he  could  not  refrain  from  casting  a 
glance  at  the  courtly  pictures  which  were  gazing 
upon  him.  Lord  Elversfoot  did  not  appear  to 
follow  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  he  merely  bowed; 
it  was  not  the  moment  to  interpose,  and  Mr. 
Leslie  continued — 

"Yes,  my  lord,  and  I  think  that  the  title 
sprung  from  the  people,  is  one  of  which  a  man 
may  be  justly  proud.  I  began  life  with  a  hundred 
pound  note,  and  I  have  achieved  success.  I  am 
not  ignorant,  my  lord,  that  wealth  is  power — I 
am  not  ignorant  that  there  are  some  who  worship 
it,  but  then  I  know,  my  Lord,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  may  lead  me  into  society  in  which 
my  daughter — yes,  Ida — may  not  be  received 
with  that  -courtesy,  with  that — what  shall  I  call 
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it — cordiality  which  the  child,  for  instance,  of 
such  a  person  as  your  Lordship  would  meet  with. 
And  I  say  fairly  this  would  mortify  me  beyond 
measure,  and  the  question  for  my  serious  con- 
sideration is,  whether  I  shall  subject  myself  to 
such  an  annoyance.  I  have  spoken  very  frankly 
to  you,  my  Lord,  and  in  perfect  confidence.  What 
is  your  opinion  ?" 

Lord  Elversfoot  threw  a  glow  of  admiration 
over  his  countenance.  He  appeared  to  remain 
silent  from  intense  interest,  but  in  reality  he  was 
collecting  his  mind  for  a  reply.  He  was  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  unexpected  question. 

"  I  was  endeavouring  to  recollect/5  he  said,  after 
a  pause,  "  the  number  of  my  own  friends  who  have 

been  raised  by  their  industry  to  a  high  rank  in  the 
peerage.  Let  me  see,  there  are  not  less  than  half 
a  dozen  peers  who  began  life,  as  you  did,  with 
about  100/.,  and  are  now  men  ennobled  in  their 
generations,  and  founders  of  a  new  race.  I  leave 
out  the  law  Lords — I  am  speaking  of  men  who 
have  made  their  capital  and  their  families  by  the 
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honourable  pursuit  of  commerce.  You  are  quite 
right,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  a  high  praise  to  have 
sprung  from  the  people.  But  there  is  a  higher 
praise  still,  and,  that  is  to  live  for  the  people,  to 
devote  your  energies  and  your  newly-acquired 
wealth  to  procuring  that  political  influence  through 
which  a  man  like  you  may  do  so  much  good. 
This  is  why,  full  of  regard  and  of  old  affection 
for  you,  I  advise  you  to  enter  into  an  arena  in 
which  you  are  so  capable  of  achieving  excellence." 

"  I,  Elversfoot,  achieve  fame  ?" 

"Yes,"  continued  his  Lordship,  and  with  raised 
voice,  for  lie  perceived  by  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  LeshVs  dropping  his  formal  title,  that  his 
words  were  telling  fast.  "  Yes,  you,  my  dear 
friend.  By  the  bye,  you  were  saying  something 
just  now  about  sundry  apprehensions  as  to  your 
reception,  or  rather  Miss  Leslie's  reception,  in 
London  circles.  I  have  already  told  you,  that 
Lady  Sandbeck,  my  sister,  will  be  entirely  at 
your  command,  but  after  the  first  introduction 
her    aid    would   be    quite    unnecessarv.      I     sav 
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nothing  of  Miss  Leslie's  personal  qualities — let 
lis  assume  that,  instead  of  possessing  those  graces 
which  made  her  a  topic  of  conversation  even 
during  the  few  days  you  were  in  town,  let  us 
suppose  that  she  was  not  likely  to  excite  the 
remotest  interest.  Still,  do  you  imagine  that 
even  then  the  same  power,  which  has  made  you 
what  you  are,  would  not  make  you  the  equal  of 
all  those  with  whom  you  would  be  thrown?  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  vast  advantages  which  wealth 
gives,  of  this  princely  castle,  and  the  vast  pro- 
perty, although  God  knows  that  these  have  more 
than  their  due  weight  in  the  world,  but  believe  me 
that  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  is  not  un- 
grateful, and  if  they  show  you  title  deeds  by  which 
they  claim  their  estates,  they  can  also  show  you 
trophies  won,  and  deeds  recorded  in  history. 
Well  this  aristocracy  know  to  whom  they  are 
indebted  for  their  greatness,  they  know  well  that 
it  was  our  manufactures  which  broke  the  alliance 
between  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  and  that  if 
Waterloo  saved   England  by  the  courage  of  her 
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sons,  Birmingham  supplied  the  arms.  They  know 
well  that  it  was  English  commerce  which  broke 
the  force  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees;  that 
the  man  who  gave  laws  to  almost  all  civilized 
Europe  was  dethroned  by  the  humble  Birmingham 
artizan.  The  sinews  of  a  nation  are  the  sinews  of 
men;  it  is  not  fleets  and  armies,  palaces  and 
citadels,  that  constitute  the  strength  of  a  people, 
it  is  mind,  it  is  industry ;  and  do  you  think  that 
a  man  who  represents  that  mind  and  that  industry, 
and  bears  its  evidences  with  him  wherever  he 
goes,  can  be  overlooked,  can  be  otherwise  than 
thrice  honoured  ?" 

Lord  Elversfoot  had  spoken  warmly,  and  as  he 
concluded,  all  the  artifice  of  his  nature  left  him, 
and  he  did  more  to  promote  his  views  in  those 
few  minutes  of  sincerity  than  he  could  have  ac- 
complished by  hours  of  diplomacy. 

"  If  all  men  thought  like  you,  Elversfoot," 
said  Leslie. 

"  And  who  is  there  of  the  Order  with  which 
you  will  be  thrown,  and  to  which  I  belong  who 
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does  not  think  with  me  ?  It  is  true  that  some 
may  forget  these  great  truths  for  a  time;  and 
there  may  be  a  few  boobies  crawling  between 
Earth  and  Heaven,  to  whom  such  ideas  would 
appear  strange,  who  have  never  heard,  or  at 
least  never  will  remember,  that  they  owe  to  the 
industry  of  this  great  country  those  fortunes 
which  they  are  squandering  in  dissipation  or 
vanity/' — (and  he  sighed,  for  he  thought  of  his 
son.)  "  But  do  you  suppose,  my  dear  Leslie,"  he 
continued,  u  that  the  men  who  influence  the  des- 
tiny  and  administer  the  government  of  this 
country,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called, 
whatever  party  they  may  represent,  are  not  keenly 
alive  to  the  necessities  and  requirements  of  the 
times ;  that  they  do  not  deeply  feel  that  the  first 
duty  of  an  aristocracy  is  towards  the  people,  and 
that  the  aristocracy  must  at  times  be  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people  ?  You  will  have 
read  that  in  ancient  days  each  settler  in  a  new 
colony  used  to  take  a  handful  of  earth  from  his 
native  shore  and  throw  it  into  a  hole  dug  for  the 
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purpose,  so  that  some  portion  of  the  old  land 
should  mingle  with  the  new  soil,  thus  every  fresh 
man  who  enters  the  aristocracy  from  the  ranks  of 
the  people  brings  with  him  some  portion  of  his 
opinions ;  those  popular  opinions  which,  in  a 
country  whose  government  is  based  on  popular 
institutions,  are  absolutely  essential  to  enable  it  to 
sympathise  with  the  nation.  My  dear  Leslie,  for 
we  are  speaking  as  confidential  friends,  believe  me 
that  wealth  is  essential  to  an  aristocracy,  for  it  is 
absolutely  requisite  for  its  preservation  that  it 
should  have  the  means  of  performing  its  duties  to 
the  people.  We  are  sitting  in  this  room  with  the 
pictures  of  the  old  ancestors  of  the  great  House 
of  Rochdale  gazing  upon  us ;  the  cornices,  the 
panels  of  the  door,  every  available  space,  is  deco- 
rated with  the  coronets,  scrolls,  and  crests,  of  a 
family  that  has  now  departed.  Let  it  rest  in 
peace,  it  has  had  its  day;  and  now  your  day  com- 
mences, and  it  may  be  that,  with  your  command 
of  capital,  the  comfort  of  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood may  increase,  the  village  spire  may  rise 
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from  the  hitherto  neglected  patch  of  waste  land — 
many  great  works,  employing  much  labour  in 
their  progress,  and  testifying  to  a  noble  generosity 
in  their  completion,  may  date  from  your  arrival 
here.  Well,  then,  is  it  too  bold  a  thing  for  you, 
who  rival  that  ancient  house  in  great  and  good 
deeds,  in  hospitality,  in  possessions,  and  in  intel- 
ligence, should  one  day  rival  it  in  the  high  rank 
to  which  it  attained." 

Lord  Elversfoot  spoke  with  vehemence,  for  it 
was  a  theme  on  which  he  felt  deeply,  and  upon 
which  he  delighted  to  dwell;  now,  at  least,  he 
believed  all  that  he  said — the  old  Whig  is  never 
tired  of  talking  about  the  people,  and  imagining 
himself  liberal.  He  had  long  been  a  member  of  that 
party5  who  possessing  the  strongest  aristocratic  ten- 
dencies, march  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  "  the  People" 
inscribed  on  their  banners.  The  thorough  aris- 
tocratic Whig ;  the  party  of  hereditary  principles 
of  freedom,  both  in  trade  and  institutions;  the 
class  that  would  do  everything  for  the  people,  and 
nothing  by  the  people — at  once  haughty  and  con- 
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descending, — universal  and  exclusive — who  would 
desire  to  see  every  poor  man's  table  well  supplied, 
but  take  equal  care  that  he  should  never  trespass 
above  the  salt;  who  bow  very  low,  extend  fore- 
fingers, to  the  middle-class — shake  hands  with 
the  people,  but  always  with  their  gloves  on  ;  who 
will  tell  you  that  the  middle-class,  the  bourgeoisie, 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  country,  but 
draw  themselves  up  very  high  if  the  middle-class 
ever  assert  the  smallest  position  in  their  presence ; 
a  party  composed  in  general  of  men  of  high  illus- 
tration, and  of  unblemished  race,  who  view  their 
society  with  the  same  reverence  as  the  Jews  were 
wont  to  regard  the  inner-circle  of  the  Temple ; 
who  have  an  undeviating  attachment  to  the 
tales  of  family  interests  and  family  claims,  and 
the  traditions  of  their  history,  as  written  by  their 
own  party,  with  whom  it  is  a  faith  to  worship  the 
memory  of  the  traitors  William  Lord  Russell  and 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  to  repudiate  Dalrymple's 
Memoirs;  who  practice  in  religion  an  universal 
toleration;  who  in  rare  instances,  as  Lord  Elvers- 
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foot  said,  are  willing  to  admit  a  select  few  of  the 
middle-class  into  their  society,  but  would  at  the 
same  time  keep  back  the  crowd  which  is  treading 
on  their  heels ;  who  speak  of  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures with  all  reverence,  and  honour  those 
who  have  attained  pre-eminence  in  life  through 
their  own  industry,  but  who  would  be  greatly 
.astonished  if  any  one  of  those  persons  approached 
them  with  familiarity,  and  did  not  apply  to  their 
manners  such  terms  as  "condescending"  and 
"  affable/5 

Such  was  Lord  Elversfoot,  and  by  no  means  a 
bad  specimen  of  the  class;  a  man  with  whom  all 
persons  were  proud  to  be  acquainted;  and  to 
salute  as  friend,  whose  whole  public  career  had 
been  characterized  by  undeviating  rectitude,  and 
yet  he  was  so  entirely  a  man  of  a  certain  fashion 
of  the  world,  that  he  had  adopted,  and  permitted 
his  son  to  adopt  all  its  habits  and  opinions  as 
his  code  of  morality.  Himself  a  man  of  ton  at 
one-and-twenty,  White's  and  Brookes's  were  to 
him  what  the  fountain  of  Egeria  was  to  Numa, 

VOL.  II.  F 
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the  sources  whence  he  imbibed  all  his  worldly 
wisdom;  a  man  of  action,  with  his  time  con- 
stantly employed,  he  had  rarely  himself  been  led 
away  into  extreme  dissipation ;  but  he  made  the 
fatal  error,  the  error  so  common  to  all  men,  of 
attributing  to  their  children  precisely  the  same 
qualities,  the  same  tendencies,  which  they  them- 
selves possess.  The  consequence  was,  that  Luttrell 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  same  set,  and  was  for 
some  time  much  liked  in  it.  Older  men  were 
amused  at  a  lad  who  at  fifteen  called  for  seltzer 
and  sherry  instead  of  champagne,  and  packed  up 
his  portmanteau  the  second  day  he  visited  a 
friend's  house  in  the  country,  because  he  found 
that  every  bottle  of  wine  was  corked ;  who  at  six- 
teen had  an  intrigue  with  a  woman  old  enough  to 
be  his  mother,  and  was  threatened  with  an  action 
for  damages.  The  old  club  habitues  applauded 
these  feats;  and  his  father,  while  he  shook  his 
head,  smiled  at  the  same  time. 

So  on  went  Luttrell,  and  yet  no  one  was  more 
astonished  or  enraged  than  Lord  Elversfoot,  when 
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he  understood  upon  his  son's  coming  of  age 
that  he  had  mortgaged  half  his  fortune  to  the 
Jews.  Lord  Elversfoot  had  much  too  great  self- 
command  to  storm  or  rave;  his  anger  was 
always  patrician  and  aristocratic ;  he  quietly  com- 
municated to  Luttrell  what  his  opinion  was,  and 
then  told  him  he  would  raise  the  money  to  relieve 
him  from  his  present  embarrassment;  that  in 
order  to  do  this,  he  should  have  to  reduce  the 
whole  of  his  establishment,  and  practice  every 
kind  of  self-denial ;  that  he  was  quite  willing  to 
make  this  sacrifice  for  his  son,  but  that  if  the 
same  thing  occurred  again,  the  only  course  would 
be  to  make  him  pay  the  penalty  of  his  own  folly. 
If  Lord  Elversfoot  had  reflected  he  would  have 
owned  that  he  himself  was  only  paying  the 
penalty  of  the  vicious  education  he  had  given  his 
son.  He  had  educated  him  solely  for  the  world, 
and  he  found  him  in  all  things  imitating  the 
worst  models  of  the  world.  He  found  out  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  it  might  be  said  of  his  son's 
heart    as    Pompey  said  when    he    entered   the 
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Holiest  of  Holies  at  Jerusalem: — ce Nulla  intus 
deum  vestigia  vacuam  sedem  et  inania  arcana  f 
and  he  it  was  who  had  removed  from  that  temple 
the  holy  things,  and  made  his  mind  a  wild  sierras, 
and  because  he  was  feted  in  society,  and  bright 
women  and  maidens  as  fair  as  the  summer  morn- 
ing smiled  upon  him,  and  pronounced  him  un 
enfant  gate ;  because  he  saw  him  associating  with 
men  themselves  worthy  of  high  consideration,  he 
thought  the  boy  was,  in  spite  of  all  his  follies, 
at  heart  just,  truthful,  and  honourable.  But 
we  are  told  that  the  rank  bush  of  the  tropical 
climes  so  nearly  resembles  the  fresh  purple  heather 
of  the  north,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish 
them:  thus,  in  the  whirl  of  society,  it  is  hard  to 
separate  the  great  from  the  unworthy,  the  chival- 
rous from  the  mean,  the  gallant  from  the  coward ; 
and  it  is  not  until  some  slight  circumstance  occurs 
to  remove  the  veil,  that  the  eyes  of  men  are 
opened  to  the  truth. 

But  about  six  months  before  this  time,  a  circum- 
stance had  occurred  which  shewed  Lord  Elvers- 
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foot  what  was  LuttrelPs  real  character.  He  over- 
heard  two  men  talking  in  the  club  one  day, 
about  a  man  who  had  not  paid  a  debt  of  honour, 
and  he  soon  heard  quite  enough  to  prove  to  him 
that  they  were  speaking  of  his  son,  who  had  dis- 
honoured his  race,  and  tarnished  his  name.  He 
lost  no  time  in  sending  for  him,  and  it  was  with 
withering  contempt  that  he  upbraided  him  for  the 
disgraceful  act;  an  explanation  ensued,  and  it  was 
then  impossible  for  him  any  longer  to  conceal  the 
ruin  which  was  impending  over  him.  His  father 
relented  and  again  assisted  him  in  his  difficulties, 
but  upon  the  condition  that  he  should  imme- 
diately exchange  from  the  Guards  to  a  marching 
regiment;  he  also  made  him  promise  that  in  the 
event  of  his  being  able  to  arrange  a  marriage 
with  any  heiress,  he  would  not  hesitate  at  once 
to  sacrifice  his  affections  or  his  prejudices  in  order 
to  restore  his  ancient  house  to  that  position  which 
it  had  lost  by  the  extravagance  of  three  genera- 
tions; and  Luttrell  had  agreed  to  everything  that 
was  demanded  from  him. 
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When  Lord  Elversfoot  had  ceased  speaking,  Mr. 
Leslie  thought  that  he  had  never  listened  to  more 
glorious  eloquence;  there  was  a  great  magnate, 
who  expressed  in  glowing  language  all  those  ideas 
which  had  long  been  lurking  in  Mr.  Leslie's  own 
breast.  In  order  to  believe  a  thing  firmly,  we 
must  not  only  be  convinced  of  it  ourselves,  but 
that  conviction  must  be  confirmed  by  the  opinion 
of  others;  Mr.  Leslie  rose  from  table  with  the 
firm  belief  that  Ambition  was  indeed  a  virtue; 
and  when  his  guest  had  retired  to  rest,  it  was  with 
greater  pride  than  he  had  ever  yet  felt,  that  he 
paced  the  long  spacious  galleries  of  the  castle ; 
and  as  the  echo  of  his  footsteps  was  prolonged,  he 
gazed  around  him  on  all  those  monuments  of  past 
greatness  by  which  he  was  surrounded:  and  what 
was  the  moral  that  they  taught  him?  not  the 
vanity  of  worldly  ambition,  the  utter  insignificance 
of  the  oldest  dynasties, — but  to  vie  with  those 
who  had  preceded  him,  to  emulate  their  greatness, 
and  to  leave  behind  him,  when  he  should  have 
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long  mouldered  in  the  grave^  the  picture  of  the 
founder  of  a  new  family  surmounted  with  a 
coronet. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Algitha  had  never  breathed  to  Ida  the  name 
of  the  man  who  had  so  bitterly  deceived  her. 

There  are  secrets  which  cannot  be  uttered  to 
even  the  dearest  friend;  secrets  which,  like  the 
first  prayers  we  lisp,  are  never  heard  but  by  the 
one  by  whose  side  we  are  kneeling.  Most  people 
have  once  in  life  possessed  such  a  secret,  and 
respected  it.  Algitha  could  not  mention  Luttrell's 
name ;  for  she  knew  that  Ida  would  hold  it  ever- 
more in  detestation,  and  she  could  not  endure  to 
hear  him  ill  spoken  of,  or  her  whole  worst  sus- 
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picions  confirmed ;  cruel  as  he  had  been  towards 
her,  she  cherished  that  name  which  had  fallen 
from  her  in  the  melting  accents  of  love.  It  was  a 
pledge  to  her  of  never-to-be-forgotten  moments  of 
happiness,  at  the  recollection  of  which  her  heart 

grew  full  of  emotion ;  it  seemed  as  if  each  syllable 
contained  a  spell  which  forbade  her  lips  ever  to 
utter  it ;  the  letters  in  the  word  Alfred  exercised 
as  powerful  an  influence  over  her  heart  as  the 
name  of  Phoebus  did  on  Esmeralda's;  once  or 
twice,  in  those  instants  of  agony  which  overcame 
her,  when  she  could  no  longer  conceal  from  her- 
self the  heartless  conduct  of  Luttrell,  she  was  on 
the  point,  in  the  midst  of  her  anguish  and  anger,  of 
telling  all.  But  an  inward  power  restrained  her; 
she  controlled  her  emotion,  and  immediately  re- 
lapsed into  her  former  state  of  reserve.  She  could 
not  speak  ill  of  the  man  she  had  trusted,  or  re- 
proach a  heart  that  had  been  devoted  to  her.  She 
had  made  her  love  her  god,  had  worshipped  at 
that  altar,  and  would  not  now  profane  it ;  she  had 
been  deceived  by  that  countenance  that  had  lured 
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her  by  its  beauty — like  those  still  and  dimpling 
lakes  which  reflect  in  mimic  loveliness  the  varied 
beauties  of  the  flowers  which  grow  upon  their 
margin,  and  entice  the  young  blossoms  to  bend 
towards  the  water,  yet  let  them  rot  upon  the 
surface  when  the  leaves  fall  upon  their  bosom. 

Agony  of  agony,  a  confidence  uncompleted,  a 
half  revelation,  the  greatest  of  all  misery  is  an 
inarticulated  utterance ;  when  everything  is  told, 
the  heart  is  in  some  measure  relieved.  The  gar- 
rulity of  grief  is  its  safety.  The  expression  of 
anger  is  the  pledge  of  forgiveness.  If  Algitha 
had  told  everything  to  Ida;  if  the  latter  could 
not  have  consoled  her,  she  would  at  least  have 
enacted  the  friend's  best  part  in  listening  to  her. 
Sympathy  is  the  only  medicine  for  extreme  grief, 
and  the  sympathy  of  silence  is  the  most  touch- 
ing of  all. 

And  it  had  been  far  happier  for  Ida,  as  well 
as  for  Algitha  herself,  if  the  latter  had  told  her 
the  whole  truth.  At  the  time,  it  is  true,  that  Ida 
knew  so  little  of  Lord  Elversfoot  and  his  family, 
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that  she  would  probably  not  have  discerned  that 
the  present  Lord  Linton  was  the  same  person 
she  had  heard  mentioned  as  Luttrell.  Algitha, 
when  at  Beaumaris,  had  asked  no  questions  about 
Luttrell' s  familv.  She  had  once  or  twice  heard 
him  mention  Lord  Linton's  name,  but  her  mind 
was  too  absorbed  in  himself,  to  pay  much  at- 
tention to  it ;  still  if  Ida  had  once  mentioned  the 
name,  she  could  not  have  failed  to  have  recog- 
nized it  again;  but  Ida  was  very  reserved  upon 
the  subject.  She  perceived  that  Algitha  took  little 
interest  in  general  conversation,  for  when  Ida 
lavished  praises  on  Lord  Elversfoot's  manner,  on 
the  kindness  of  his  smile,  on  the  refinements  of 
his  address,  Algitha  listened  like  one  in  a  dream. 
She  was  dreaming  of  Luttrell. 

Lord  Elversfoot  left  after  two  or  three  days, 
having  received  Mr.  Leslie's  promise  to  be  put  into 
nomination  for  Marylebone,  and  to  come  to  town 
in  a  very  short  time.  He  had  fairly  started  him 
in  the  great  race  of  ambition,  and  Mr.  Leslie  was 
now   prepared   to    rush   forward   with    headlong 
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rapidity.  The  castle,  his  local  greatness,  his  ex- 
tensive possessions,  all  seemed  to  him  as  nothing, 
compared  to  the  success  of  public  life,  and  the 
dignity  of  its  honours.  He  pondered  on  all  that 
Lord  Elversfoot  had  said,  until  he  really  believed 
that  he  had  a  diploma  of  greatness ;  that  his 
greatness  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country.  Ida  was  at  first  surprised,  almost  dis- 
tressed, to  see  the  difference  in  her  father's  man- 
ner after  Lord  Elversfoot's  departure.  He  took 
no  longer  any  interest  in  all  his  improvements. 
He  wandered  about  the  castle  with  his  attention 
fixed  on  the  old  pictures  and  the  ancient  blazon- 
ments. 

One  day  she  approached  him  when  he  was  in 
this  mood.  He  was  standing  in  the  long  gallery, 
wrapped  in  his  thoughts.  She  crept  silently 
behind  him  and  touched  his  arm.     He  started. 

"  You  are  becoming  quite  a  painter,  papa,"  she 
said.  "I  always  see  you  now  admiring  these 
pictures." 

There  was  much  meaning  in  his  smile,  as  he 
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replied,  "  I  was  thinking  where  they  could  be  put 
away." 

u  Put  them  away,  my  dearest  papa,  why  would 
you  do  that  ?  They  are  the  greatest  ornament  of 
the  castle.  Look  at  these  Vandykes,  what  can  be 
more  admirable  ?  Some  of  the  strangers,  when 
they  come  here  to  see  the  castle,  pass  an  hour  in 
looking  at  this  picture,  and  you  talk  of  putting  it 
away." 

"You  like  to  possess  the  pictures  of  great 
men  r" 

"  I  don't  know,  papa,  what  you  mean  by  great 
men.  Lord  Elversfoot  all  people  about  here  call 
a  very  great  man,  and  yet  I  should  not  care  to 
have  his  picture.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  person, 
to  be  really  great,  must  have  played  such  a  part 
in  life  that  his  actions  form  our  own  minds,  and 
influence  our  own  age,  and  that  it  is  not  until 
then  that  his  picture  can  be  very  interesting  to 
us.  Look  at  these  three — Charles  the  First,  and 
Strafford,  and  Lucius  Cary,  Viscount  Falkland. 
I  could  gaze  on  them  for  ever." 
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Her  enthusiasm  was  not  misplaced.  Vandyke 
is  the  real  historian  of  Charles  the  First,  because 
he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity  the  man  as  well 
as  the  king.  No  romance,  however  highly 
wrought ;  no  history,  however  faithful  in  its  nar- 
rative, can  convey  to  our  minds  the  same  impres- 
sions of  this  great  monarch  as  Vandyke's  pictures. 
There  we  behold  the  sad  and  solemn  feature,  the 
deep  lines  of  heroic  suffering,  that  soft  and  gentle 
tinge  of  melancholy  which  told  of  a  youth  of 
romance  and  passion ;  we  see  him  first  in  his 
prime  of  life ;  when  with  Buckingham  he  broke 
through  the  formalities  of  court  etiquette  to  visit 
in  disguise  and  unattended  the  Infanta  of 
Spain;  when,  as  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  there 
was  not  a  gentle  heart  that  did  not  thrill  at 
his  name,  or  a  fair  cheek  that  did  not  blush 
with  consciousness  at  his  glance ;  when  Oli- 
varez  and  the  grandees  of  Spain,  who  had  a 
right  to  be  covered  in  the  presence  of  their  own 
monarchs,  uncovered  in  his ;  and  all  the  prisons 
of  Spain,  as  it  were  in  the  mockery  of  history, 
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were  thrown  open  to  him ;  to  him  alas !  so  soon 
to  be  a  prisoner  himself.  We  see  him  as  he  rode 
at  Naseby,  magnificent  in  adversity;  great,  even 
in  defeat,  when  he  exclaimed,  ec  One  charge  more, 
and  we  have  recovered  the  day !"  and  when,  even 
in  the  moment  of  supreme  sorrow,  he  could 
abstract  his  mind  from  his  own  griefs  and 
perils  to  commiserate  a  wounded  soldier.  Some 
may  prefer  him  as  he  sits  calm,  firm,  un- 
flinching on  his  war-horse,  in  the  armour  of 
the  time,  with  his  white  plume  fluttering  in  the 
breeze,  holding  the  baton  of  marshal  of  his  own 
armies,  wearing  the  insignia  of  that  royalty  whose 
privileges  he  only  too  fondly  cherished;  others, 
again,  as  he  is  described,  discrowned,  but  never 
dishonoured;  he,  the  greatest  sovereign,  the  most 
admirable  gentleman  that  England  ever  saw,  lying 
in  prison,  despised  and  rejected,  when  he,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  soul,  burst  forth  in  the  following 
immortal  stanzas — ■ 
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The  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  seed 

Vie  with  hot  haste  to  make  religion  bleed, 

To  ruin  Prelacy,  their  only  creed. 

But,  sacred  Saviour,  with  thy  words  I  woo 

Thee  to  forgive,  and  not  be  bitter  to 

Those  whom  thou  knowest  do  not  know  what  they  do. 

For  since  they  from  the  Lord  are  so  disjointed, 

Not  to  respect  the  edicts  he  appointed, 

How  can  they  reverence  the  Lord's  Anointed  ? 

Augment  my  patience,  nullify  my  hate, 

Preserve  my  issue,  and  inspire  my  mate  ; 

Yet  though  we  perish,  bless  this  Church  and  State. 

or  lastly  as  Charles  the  sacred  Martyr,  on  that 
terrible  January  morning,  when  with  the  young 
duke  on  his  knee  he  charged  him  to  love  his 
sovereign  and  bear  no  hatred  to  the  people. 
Even  this  fearful  moment  is  recorded  by  the 
great  master's  pencil, — the  only  one  worthy  to 
approach  so  great  and  awful  a  subject. 

And  ever  by  the  side  of  Charles  stands  the 
stern,  dark,  uncompromising  Strafford,  near  his 
beloved  master  in  the  historic  gallery  as  he  ever 
was  near  him  in  life  ;  but  with  his  picture,  alas  ! 
so  placed  that  it  always  casts  a  slight  shadow 
over  the  monarch's. 
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Such  were  the  pictures  that  arrested  Ida's  gaze. 

"Yes;  but  I  don't  mean  these/'  said  Mr. 
Leslie,  after  a  pause.  <e  I  was  alluding  to  the 
family  pictures ;  for  while  they  remain  here,  it 
never  seems  to  me  that  the  Castle  fairly  belongs 
to  us.  Oh,  I  shall  certainly  take  them  away, 
and " 

u  Hang  up  what  instead  ?"  asked  Ida. 

There  was  something  silly  in  Mr.  Leslie's 
smile  as  he  replied,  "  I  shall  have  my  picture 
taken  as  soon  as  I  get  to  London,  and  have 
it  hung  in  this  place  ;"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
portrait  of  the  first  Earl  of  Rochdale. 

"  But  then,"  said  the  pertinacious  Ida,  u  you 
can  put  this  portrait  somewhere  else.  Really, 
papa,  it  would  be  too  great  a  shame  to  remove 
them  altogether." 

But  his  only  reply  was  a  pettish  monosyllable 
and  he  then  turned  to  walk  away.  Ida  did 
not  understand  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 
She  did  not  see  the  change  that  had  come 
over  his  spirit;    that   the  pictures    were   hateful 
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to  him,  because  they  reminded  him  of  the 
great  gulph  which  separated  him  from  the  per- 
sons they  represented  in  the  social  scale ;  that, 
as  he  approached  nearer  that  class,  the  ambition 
which  had  taken  root  in  his  heart  expanded ;  for 
ambition  is  a  growing  plant,  whose  tendrils  creep 
from  each  attainment  to  fresh  objects  with  never- 
failing  strength.  Happily  for  her,  she  had  not  yet 
perceived  that  he  was  in  any  way  changed  towards 
her;  and  yet  she  was  some  day  to  learn  that 
another  object  had  risen  in  his  heart,  to  divide 
his  affections.  She  saw  him  frequently  deep  in 
thought,  abstracted,  and  sometimes  anxious ;  but 
she  attributed  it  all  to  matter-of-fact  reasons.  So 
it  always  is :  the  last  persons  to  explain  a  differ- 
ence of  character  or  conduct  are  those  with  whom 
we  are  living  on  most  intimate  terms.  A  stranger 
would  soon  have  perceived  the  change  and  di- 
vined the  reason.  Lord  Elversfoot  had  done  his 
work  well. 

But  then  Ida,  it  is  true,  was  at  this  time  almost 
alwavs    with   Alintha.     All  her  efforts  could  not 
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recall  the  smile  to  those  lips,  nor  the  bloom  to 
the  cheek ;  but  it  in  some  measure  consoled  her 
to  hear  her  voice,  for  in  its  saddest  mood  that 
voice  was  warm  and  affectionate.  She  seemed  to 
be  linked  to  Algitha  in  her  present  grief,  as  an 
omen  that  their  lives  would  hereafter  be  associated 
together. 

The  hour  that  was  to  part  them,  however,  drew 
near ;  the  hour  that  was  to  open  a  new  world  of 
ideas,  of  character,  of  opinion,  to  Ida ;  that  hour 
in  general  which  is  so  eagerly  anticipated  by  the 
young ;  when  the  truth  of  dreams  gorgeous  as 
Eastern  palaces,  and  golden  hued  as  Eastern  skies, 
is  to  be  tested ;  when  the  influence  of  voices  and 
flattery  is  to  be  proved ;  when  the  sympathy  of  a 
young  heart,  uncontrolled  save  by  the  forms  and 
fashions  of  society  (those  forms  and  fashions  so 
powerful  in  their  effects  on  the  weak,  on  the 
passionless,  and  on  the  yielding,  but  so  impo- 
tent to  restrain  the  flow  of  a  strong,  im- 
petuous, passionate  will),  is  to  go  in  search 
of  a   kindred   sympathy.      As   yet    Ida  had  bu 
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little  zest  for  that  pursuit  of  pleasure  in  which  she 
was  to  embark.  Her  affections  were  centred  in 
Ernest  and  Algitha ;  and  when  the  heart  is  con- 
centrated in  any  feeling,  the  movement  of  the 
world  only  affects  the  mind  like  coloured  figures 
in  a  panorama  passing  before  it.  Simple  in  her 
tastes,  and  ever  looking  beyond  the  din  of  the 
world,  she  had  attained  by  her  constitution  the 
same  point  that  many  arrive  at  after  much  prac- 
tice in  life,  and  after  great  philosophy  and  fore- 
thought. Thus  it  is  that  forest-trees  and  the 
simplest  flowers  both  look  heaven-ward. 

And  the  hour  was  also  approaching  when  Al- 
githa was  to  meet  her  brother.  The  dread  of  that 
hour  had  divided  her  thoughts  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  Luttrell.  She  felt  disposed  to  flee ;  for  she 
knew  that  he  must  read  her  countenance  at  the 
first  interview,  and  that  her  melancholy  could 
not  be  long  concealed  from  him.  She  knew 
little  of  his  movements ;  for  he  did  not  tell  her 
when  he  wrote  where  he  had  been  passing  the 
intervening   period.       His   last  letter   was  dated 
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from  London,  and  in  it  he  spoke  of  a  most 
interesting  visit  he  had  paid,  of  which  he  would 
give  her  the  full  particulars  on  his  return.  He 
wrote  in  a  reserved  style,  which  filled  Al- 
githa  with  alarm  lest  in  his  absence  he  might 
have  heard  some  rumours  of  the  events  which  had 
occurred  at  Beaumaris ;  but  it  was  not  the  case. 
Had  he  tolci  her  where  he  had  retired  to  on  his 
road  to  town,  she  would  have  comprehended  the 
grave  character  of  his  letters.  As  it  was,  she  had 
no  alternative  but  to  precipitate  her  own  fate,  and 
write  to  the  address  Ernest  gave  her  in  London ; 
and  when  the  letter  was  sealed  and  sent,  that  letter 
which  mentioned  the  day  which  was  to  deprive 
her  of  her  friend  and  counsellor,  and  expose  her 
to  the  scrutinizing  observation  of  a  most  indul- 
gent  but  observant  brother,  the  orphan  fell  upon 
her  knees  and  wept  aloud. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

When  Ernest  left  Wimbourne  he  was  in  one 
of  those  melancholy  moods  which  test  the  tempers 
and  the  depth  of  character  in  men.  Some  rush 
into  society,  and  even  into  intemperance,  in  the 
endeavour  to  rid  themselves  of  the  depression 
which  weighs  upon  them :  this  is  the  greatest  of 
all  errors,  for  if  you  are  suffering,  it  is  far  better 
to  yield  to  the  torrent  than  to  endeavour  to  stem 
it;  to  fold  your  arms  quietly,  and  wait  for  day. 
Others  find  relief  in  solitude,  in  the  memory  of 
happy  hours,  in  the  anticipations  and  hopes  of  the 
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future.  Ernest  had  that  great  advantage  over  many 
men  which  results  from  habits  of  reflection  and 
observation,  and  which  in  some  degree  places  a  man 
above  the  accidents  of  life.  He  possessed  that  love 
of  nature  which  always  distinguishes  the  man  of 
taste.  Of  botany,  of  geology,  of  natural  history  he 
was  wholly  ignorant ;  but  he  could  wander  among 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest,  and  marvel  at  those 
gardens  not  made  by  any  living  hand.  He  had 
ever  cast  from  his  heart  that  devilish  and  heartless 
philosophy,  whose  principal  mission  we  are  told 
is  to  destroy  all  prejudices ;  that  is  to  say,  which 
teaches  man  that  he  is  only  made  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  that  life  ends  with  its  decay ;  that 
school  of  despair  founded  by  the  Encyclopaedists 
of  the  last  century,  the  first  elements  of  whose 
faith  (if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  it)  is  to 
rob  a  man  of  all  the  ideas  which  he  most  deeply 
cherishes,  and  make  him  disbelieve  all  that  is  not 
strictly  visible  and  material.  The  education  of 
Ernest  had  been  of  that  grave  character  which 
leaves  its  impress  on  a  whole  life ;  but  for  his  own 
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happiness,  that  education  was  far  too  exclusive. 
He  remembered  in  very  early  life  overhearing  his 
first  tutor  remark,  "Poor  child,  he  will  be  very 
unhappy  in  life  :  he  is  too  sensitive." 

For  such  a  disposition  the  greatest  of  all  mis- 
fortunes is  to  nourish  an  exclusive  and  passionate 
attachment  for  a  being  at  once  frail  and  dependent, 
from  whom  a  thousand  events  may  separate  him, 
and  whom  death,  at  all  events,  is  ever  at  hand 
to  snatch  from  him.     Such  an  affection,  however 
pure,  however   noble,  will  ever  be  to  a  man  of 
this  temperament  a  source  of  inevitable  torment; 
and  even  if  it  can  be  preserved  without  remorse, 
it  will  never  be  exempt  from  harassing  anxieties. 
Ernest   thought    he    had    never    felt    so    utterly 
wretched   as   that   morning   when    he    sauntered 
along  on    horseback  to    the   neighbouring  town. 
In  such  a  frame  of  mind  the  slightest    circum- 
stances  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  heart. 
It  so  chanced,  that,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  round  the 
surrounding  country,  they  were  attracted  to  the 
farthest  point  of  a   distant  hill  range,  where  he 
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remembered  that  there  was  a  celebrated  Trap- 
pist  monastery  founded  about  the  year  1800  by 
some  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  situated 
in  a  very  wild  district,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
which  had  formerly  been  an  extensive  forest; 
but  the  trees  had  mostly  disappeared,  and 
rocks,  stones,  and  black  mosses-  were  alone  left 
there.  It  had  been  Ions:  his  intention  to 
visit  this  Monastery,  and  he  was  precisely  in 
the  frame  of  mind  to  indulge  in  solitary  and 
gloomy  fancies ;  besides,  there  was  a  novelty  in 
the  idea,  which  pleased  while  it  occupied  his 
fancy.  He  had  ever  been  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  greatness  of  that  faith  which  more 
than  any  other  appeals  to  the  affections  and  con- 
nects the  breathing  man  with 

The  loved,  the  lost,  the  distant,  and  the  dead  ; 

which  raises  men  above  the  sphere  of  their  ordi- 
nary fellow  beings,  and  chases  despair  from 
anguish.  On  this  occasion  Ernest  resolved  to 
gratify  his  imagination :  he  knew  that  there  was 
a  visitors5  room  there   to  which    strangers  were 
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always  welcome:  besides,  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion  been  accidentally  thrown  into  the  society 
of  the  present  venerable  Prior.  He  hired  a  small 
carriage  at  the  town  where  he  had  sent  his  lug- 
gage, and  desired  to  be  driven  to  the  monastery. 
After  they  left  the  high  road,  the  way  became 
very  roughs  and  it  was  intersected  by  a  variety  of 
cross  paths:  here  and  there  a  half  broken  and 
moss-grown  sign-board  pointed  out  the  road  to 
some  distant  village;  Ernest  had  at  moments  to 
leave  the  carriage  and  walk,  for  the  heaps  of 
loose  stones  and  broken  soil  prevented  it  ad- 
vancing at  more  than  a  foot's  pace:  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  road  was  very  little  frequented. 
At  a  sudden  turning  the  monastery  broke  upon 
the  view,  with  its  irregular  pile,  built  of  the  same 
material  as  the  rock  was  composed  of:  it  appeared 
as  though  it  were  some  strange  fantastic  shape 
which  nature  had  assumed :  the  red  light  of  even- 
ing cast  a  lurid  glow  over  the  whole  landscape : 
no  sound  broke  the  silence  save  the  low,  solemn 
monotony  of  the  convent  bell  tolling  for  vespers: 
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there  was  something  in  the  solitude,  in  the  silence, 
in  the  almost  solemnity  of  the  scene,  which  at 
any  other  moment  would  have  oppressed  his 
spirits,  but  in  his  present  frame  of  mind  it  only- 
softened  and  subdued  them.  As  Ernest  approached 
the  convent,  he  perceived  on  each  side  signs  of 
increasing  cultivation:  it  was  literally  a  war  with 
the  wilderness ;  but  man  had  conquered :  there 
were  gardens,  and  corn-fields,  and  orchards,  from 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  convent  on  either  side 
up  to  the  very  walls.  As  for  the  building  itself, 
one  wing  consisted  of  a  chapel  and  a  range  of 
offices,  surmounted  with  sundry  crosses:  in  the 
other  wing  was  a  large,  coarse,  simple  building; 
but  withal  conveying  some  idea  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  However  rude  and  imperfect;  the 
building,  as  a  whole,  had  evidently  been  erected 
at  different  periods  and  under  different  manage- 
ments. Behind  the  convent  were  some  chambers 
scooped  out  of  the  hollow  rock,  which  seemed  to 
be  appropriated  as  store-rooms.  It  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  melancholy  looking  edifice,  well  cal- 
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culated  to  inspire  sad  and  serious  thoughts;  but 
the  adjacent  scenery  lent  its  silent  influence  to 
its  effect^  for,  no  one  could  wander  long  through 

that  forest,  or  scramble  amongst  those  rocks, 
without  being  impressed  with  a  certain  sense  of 
the  power  of  local  associations.  It  was  pre- 
eminently a  spot  where  a  man  should  retire  from 
the  world  to  contain  himself.  It  was  quite 
evident,  however,  that  the  principle  of  that  com- 
munity was  labour,  for  in  some  spots,  where 
there  was  literally  nothing  but  rocks,  soil  had  been 
brought  from  a  great  distance;  there  were  also 
patches  of  pasture,  but  so  small,  that  they  bore 
testimony  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
labourers  in  the  vineyard. 

Ernest  drew  near  the  convent,  but  not  without 
awe,  and  when  he  rang  the  bell,  it  reverberated 
through  the  whole  building.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
footsteps  of  one  of  the  monks  might  be  heard 
echoing  through  the  cloisters,  he  approached  Er- 
nest with  the  peculiar  courtesy  of  the  old  Irish 
priest;    it  required  but  a  very  few  words  of  expla- 
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nation  for  Ernest  to  be  at  once  welcomed  within 
those  walls,  the  brethren  were  at  that  moment  at 
vespers,  and  he  was  requested  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  Prior  in  a  small  room,  hung  round  with 
the  portraits  of  the  founders  of  the  Cistercian 
order, — Saint  Barnard  and  Saint  Benoit,  and  the 
famous  head  of  La  Trappe,  Armand  Jean,  the 
Abbe  de  Ranee. 

Ernest  stood  quite  absorbed  before  the  picture 
of  that  great  and  good  man;  that  man,  who  in  his 
own  person  and  in  his  own  practice,  had  borne 
testimony  to  the  world's  vanity,  and  to  man's 
resolution.  The  picture  on  which  he  gazed  was 
divided  into  two  compartments,  one  depicted  the 
Abbe  de  Ranee  at  the  time  when  he  was  the 
favourite  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  the  spoiled 
lover  of  the  whole  Court,  dressed  after  the  des- 
cription of  Lenain,  in  a  just-au-corps  of  the 
richest  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  silk  violet- 
coloured  stockings  fitting  to  perfection;  the  most 
fashionable  cravat  of  point  lace ;  his  long  locks, 
which  he  always  refused,  from   the  extreme   of 
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vanity,  to  powder,  falling  in  luxurious  curls  on 
his  shoulders;  his  sleeves,  slashed  and  covered 
with  emerald  buttons,  and  his  fingers  loaded  with 
rings;  rivalling  every  courtier  in  courtly  graces, 
and  at  the  same  time  successfully  competing  with 
the  hitherto  unrivalled  Bossuet  in  a  contest  of 
eloquence;  the  owner  of  delicious  Veret,  in  the 
beautiful  Touraine,  and  of  the  bright  Lordship 
of  Claye;  admirable  in  every  variety  of  accom- 
plishment, having  astonished  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  by  his  discourses ; 
made  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  promoted  to 
the  bishoprick  of  Leon,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
variety  of  his  theological  knowledge ;  who,  when 
he  was  only  thirteen,  published  in  the  same 
year  a  Greek  edition  of  Anacreon,  and  a  trea- 
tise on  the  Excellence  of  the  Soul.  At  one  mo- 
ment he  might  be  found  disputing  in  temples, 
delivering  a  philosophical  thesis;    at  another,  he 

* 

was  the  promoter  of  every  political  quarrel,  and 
the  great  agitator  of  the  Fronde,  being  the  friend 
of  Chateauneuf,  of  the   Duchess   de   Chevreuse, 
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and  Montresor,  and  even  of  the  famous  Due  de 
Beaufort,  le  Roi  des  Halles.  Such  he  was  when 
he  headed  the  party  of  the  Montbazons,  the  de  la 
Tremouilles,  the  de  la  Forces,  de  Rohans,  d*Har- 
courts,  de  Villiers,  and  de  Noailles,  the  descendants 
of  the  greatest  aristocracy  that  Europe  has  ever 
witnessed;  renowned  in  chivalry  where  all  were 
chivalrous,  illustrious  among  so  many  illustra- 
tions, so  soon,  alas !  to  be  swept  away  with  all 
their  light-heartedness,  their  wild  gaiety,  their 
joyous  vivacity,  into  the  dark  vale  of  revolution. 
Within  this  same  compartment,  as  it  were  for 
warning  and  example,  was  represented  in  a  pic- 
ture supposed  to  be  hanging  against  the  wall,  one 
of  those  hideous  saturnalia  so  common  at  that 
period  of  French  history,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
the  artist,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  anguish,  or  the 
fulness  of  his  repentance,  had  exhausted  his 
powers  in  depicting  the  fearful  scene;  it  de- 
scribed the  masked  carnival  at  the  opera-house, 
its  blaze  of  light,  the  whirl  of  dissipation,  the 
bright  dresses,  the  grotesque  figures,  the  bold  and 
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wanton  attitudes  of  those  who  were  always  wooea 
in  those  days  like  Danae  by  showers  of  gold,  the 
wan  cheek,  the  passionate  eye,  were  depicted  with 
an  accuracy  painful  as  it  was  surprising;  who 
could  look  at  this  picture  without  reflecting  that 
all  the  bodies  there  represented  were  now  dust; 
and  that  the  blaze  and  the  crlorv  of  their  day  was 
as  a  tale  that  has  been  told  ?  Thus  ever  is  it  to 
each  man,  his  punishment;  to  each  grandeur,  its 
intimate  grief;  to  beauty  fresh  and  sparkling,  its 
first  wrinkle;  to  ambition  growing  high  like  forest 
wood,  its  axe  and  its  decay;  to  wit,  its  faltering, 
languid  utterance;  to  intelligence,  its  weakness 
and  dotage;   and  to  all  things,  the  grave. 

Such  was  the  moral  of  the  picture,  before  which 
Ernest  stood,  wrapped  in  intense  interest;  for 
with  a  slight  line  of  division  between  them  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  Abbe  of  Ranee  was  represented, 
when  on  the  point  of  leaving  La  Trappe  for  Rome, 
in  1G64,  to  uphold  the  Etroite  Observance  in 
opposition  to  Claude  Yausin.  No  longer  the  De 
Ranee,  the  lover  of  Madame  Montbazon,  with  his 
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splendid  equipages,  his  prancing  horses,  his  luxu- 
rious dissipation,  his  costly  costume ;  but  De 
Ranee,  after  having  sold  all  his  possessions,  and 
resigned  every  preferment  for  the  solitude  of  La 
Trappe,  that  "  Domus  Dei,  beati  qui  habitant  in 
ea."  He  was  supposed  to  be  kneeling  before  a 
treasure  which  he  accidentally  found  while  dig- 
ging in  the  garden,  at  the  very  moment  when 
this  journey,  which  raised  the  order  to  so  great 
importance,  was  about  to  be  postponed  for 
want  of  funds  to  undertake  it.  In  the  cor- 
ner of  this  picture  was  also  a  vignette,  but  far 
different  to  the  other;  it  represented  the  funeral 
service  for  a  dead  brother,  and  the  corpse  was 
supposed  to  be  lying,  pale  and  emaciated,  in  the 
centre  of  the  church;  here  also  were  lights,  and 
flowers,  and  ornaments,  but  all  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  religion;  so  we  find,  that  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  art  and  graceful  in  form,  belongs  alike 
to  the  world  visible  and  the  invisible;  to  the  man 
and  to  the  soul;  to  material  existence  and  to 
faith. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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He  was  not  tired  of  contemplating  this  pic- 
ture when  the  Prior  entered,  and  Ernest  was  at 
once  captivated  by  his  appearance;  so  courteous, 
for  the  secret  of  courtesy  is  the  entire  absence  of 
self;  so  kind,  for  the  secret  of  kindness  is  to  feel 
the  highest  degree  of  interest  in  another :  he  at 
once  acceded  to  Ernest's  request  to  be  permitted 
to  reside  there  for  two  or  three  davs,  and  shewed 
him  immediately  to  the  strangers'  room,  where  he 
left  him,  merely  hinting  a  wish  that  he  should  in 
some  slight  observances  conform  to  the  customs 
of  the  order  while  he  remained  under  their  roof. 

Ernest  conversed  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
with  the  Prior,  and  the  guest  master,  in  whose 
favour  the  rule  of  silence  is  relaxed :  he  had  ex- 
pected to  find  men  who  had  lost  sight  of  all  those 
customs  and  refinements  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  intercourse  of  civilized  life :  how  greatly  was 
he  astonished  to  see  the  attention  paid  to  his 
slightest  wish,  the  consideration  which  he  met 
with:  they  lit  his  fire,  brought  him  a  store  of  linen, 
and  a  <*ood  dinner;  the  great  object  seemed  to  be 
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that  he  should  want  for  nothing  ;  and  as  they 
served  him  they  thanked  him;  because,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  there  is  so  much  happiness  in  obliging 
others.  His  own  room  was  comfortable  without 
being  luxurious  ;  nothing  could  exceed  the  clean- 
liness and  neatness;  the  furniture  consisted  of  the 
ordinary  appurtenance  of  a  bed-room  :  but  in  addi- 
tion there  was  a  prie  Dieu,  with  a  crucifix  attached 
to  it :  while  on  the  table  lay  some  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church ;  and  round  the  walls  of  the  room 
were  hung  prints  of  the  martyrs  who  had  bled 
for  the  Faith. 

It  was  midnight,  when  he  was  disturbed  by  the 
bell  tolling  for  one  of  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Ernest  awoke  from 
that  sleep  in  which  visions  of  Ida  had  been 
blended  with  dark  and  solemn  forms,  just  as  the 
rays  of  light  are  lost  in  mist  and  darkness.  He 
opened  the  window,  and  looked  out  on  the  wild 
waste  of  rock  which  far  and  wide  extended  below 
him,  where  in  the  distance  the  lights  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  town   might  be  discerned;    and   as   he 

H  2 
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contrasted  the  bustle  of  the  market-day,  when  he 
had  passed  through  Loughborough  that  morning, 
with  this  severe  solitude,  lie  started  at  the  change. 
And  then  his  mind  reverted  to  Ida,  he  almost 
thought,  as  with  straining  eye-balls  he  strove  to 
pierce  the  gloom  of  night,  he  could  trace  the 
outline  of  that  castle  where  all  his  heart  was 
garnered  up;  he  looked  round  him  again;  the 
moon  was  shining  on  the  metallic  rock,  whose 
keen,  sharp  points  rose  like  magnetic  needles  to 
catch  the  glory  of  the  night,  and  gleamed  like 
burnished  steel.  The  wind  blew  freely  round  the 
mountain  brow,  and  whistled  with  melancholy 
sisrb  through  the  enclosure :  it  seemed  to  Ernest 
the  most  solemn  night  he  had  ever  witnessed; 
but  it  was  his  heart  that  was  in  a  solemn  mood; 
he  had  seen  many  such  nights  before,  but  they 
had  passed  by  unnoticed.  He  dressed  himself 
hurriedly,  and  followed  the  passage  to  the  chapel; 
when  he  entered,  there  he  found  two  rows  of  monks, 
some  in  brown  and  others  in  white  robes,  standing 
on  cither  side  of  the  choir;  a  small  lamp  was  sus- 
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pended  from  the  ceiling,  which  scarcely  sufficed  to 
illuminate  the  chapel:  there  was  something  inex- 
pressibly awful  in  that  dim  religious  light,  which 
only  served  to  cast  a  faint  and  sickly  gleam  on 
the  painted  windows  and  the  glorious  altar-piece: 
the  chant  was  low  and  solemn,  such  as  the  night 
wind  makes  when  it  whistles  through  tombstones; 
and  the  bodies  of  the  monks  as  they  chanted,  bent 
and  bowed  like  the  branches  of  trees:  in  addition 
to  the  festival  of  the  Church,  it  was  a  burial-ser- 
vice, for  a  brother  had  died  that  day;  so,  when 
the  service  was  over,  the  Superior  took  Ernest  by 
the  hand  and  led  him  to  the  grave-yard.  He 
willingly  followed  his  guide,  for  a  strange  fascina- 
tion crept  over  him;  he  passed  through  many 
cloisters  of  simple  ecclesiastical  architecture,  round 
which  the  moonbeams  were  chasing  the  shadows 
of  the  passing  figures  ;  near  the  small  dark  burial- 
ground  itself,  the  cloister  was  of  the  rudest  work- 
manship. Around  a  grave  (which  had  been  dug 
when  the  last  brother  died,  for  at  La  Trappe  a 
new  grave  is  always  ready)  all  the  brethren  were 
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kneeling :  they  looked  like  spirits  ominous  and 
dark  in  the  flickering  moonlight;  and  high  above 
their  sad  monotony  of  voice  was  heard  the  tolling 
for  the  dead.  In  this  spot,  redeemed  from  the 
ancient  forest,  in  this  solitude  of  terror,  he  who  in 
life  despised  the  world,  was  to  repose  for  eternity; 
he  lay  on  the  ground  with  his  hands  clasped 
across  his  bosom;  the  Prior  took  a  crucifix  and 
pressed  it  to  the  lips  of  the  dead,  as  though  to 
inspire  them  with  a  living  faith;  and,  in  truth,  it 
was  a  moment  and  a  scene  when  the  most  scep- 
tical might  almost  have  believed  in  a  miracle. 
Long,  thin,  and  rank  grew  the  grass;  cold  and 
blue  were  the  surrounding  walls;  unhealthy  and 
withered  were  the  branches  of  the  single  tree 
which  grew  in  the  centre  of  the  burial-ground. 
Ernest  looked  on  in  fear  and  trembling;  to  him 
the  scene  was  replete  with  awe,  but  of  that 
strange  awe  which  so  fascinates  the  mind,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  leave  the  spot.  He  remained  there 
until  the  whole  service  was  finished,  until  the  last 
sod  had  been  put  on  the  grave,    and  the  small 
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wooden  cross  at  its  head,  and  then  the  workers 
turned  to  another  spot,  and  blessing  the  ground, 
dug  another  grave;  the  new  ground  was  heaped 
up  on  either  side — who  was  to  occupy  that  ?  The 
monks,  with  pale  but  earnest  faces,  toiled  at  it 
like  a  labour  of  love,  and  when  it  was  completed, 
they  rose  in  mournful  and  solemn  procession  to 
depart;  and  as  each  passed  by  Ernest  he  bent  his 
glance  upon  him,  and  the  lips  slightly  trembled 
as  in  the  act  of  murmuring  a  prayer  for  his  soul; 
the  bell  ceased,  the  cloister  was  deserted,  and  not 
until  then  the  breeze  might  be  heard  murmuring 
among  the  blades  of  the  long,  rank  grass. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  late  when  Ernest  rose;  the  excitement 
of  the  previous  evening  had  quite  worn  him  out. 
From  his  window  his  eye  could  trace  the  shadowy 
outline  of  Castle  Melwood  :  and  he  pondered  long 
upon  the  past — he  contrasted  the  life  he  had  been 
leading  with  the  occupation  of  these  men,  he  mar- 
velled at  the  variety  of  existences  which  men 
pursue,  and  all  so  ignorant  of  the  life  which  the 
others  are  leading,  and  yet  so  apt  to  form  opinions 
and  judgments  upon  it.  The  guest-master  brought 
him  his  breakfast,  with  a  message  from  the  Prior, 
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that  he  proposed  afterwards  taking  a  walk  with 
Ernest.  This  was  precisely  what  Ernest  desired ; 
he  was  anxious  to  know  more  of  a  man  who  could 
voluntarily  renounce  all  the  excitement,  and  what 
he  would  consider  its  enjoyments,  for  an  existence 
of  solitude  and  devotion.  The  scene  of  the  last 
evening  had  left  a  most  painful  impression  on  his 
mind :  he  thought  he  still  heard  the  deep-toned 
bell,  and  those  melancholy  voices  which  gave  a 
sad  and  sorrowful  accent  even  to  the  Beati  quo- 
rum remissse  sunt  iniquitates, — it  was  like  a  voice 
speaking  to  him  from  another  world.  If  such 
men,  he  thought,  could  be  happy  and  cheerful, 
was  not  the  secret  of  happiness  in  life  summed 
up  in  two  words — obligation  and  duty ;  and  where- 
withal in  life  should  he  be  able  to  fulfil  these  ? 
He  was  in  this  mood  when  the  Father  came  to 
him,  and  they  walked  forth  together.  As  they 
left  the  gate,  Ernest  saw  groups  of  people  wending 
their  way  towards  the  convent,  by  the  various  bye- 
paths  that  intersected  the  rock.  On  inquiring,  he 
found  that  they  were  poor  of  the  neighbourhood, 
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who  all  received  some  daily  relief,  and  that  the 
rule  was  that  no  one  should  ever  be  turned  away- 
unassisted. 

u  We  have  relieved,  in  one  year,"  said  his  guide, 
"  no  less  than  thirty-two  thousand  persons.  All  the 
incomes  of  the  brethren,  and  the  whole  profits  of 

their  work,  are  employed  in  acts  of  charity,  and  we 
undertake  by  turns  the  pleasing  duty  of  dispensing 
it :  and  yet,"  continued  he,  with  a  kind  smile,  *  there 
are  many  in  this  neighbourhood  who  regard  us 
rather  as  evil  spirits  than  as  ministers  of  good.  This 
feeling  at  first  existed  even  among  the  poor,  but 
now  there  is  not  one  of  these  persons  whom  you 
see  who  do  not  love  us,  and  at  last  believe  that  it 
is  not  our  sole  object  in  life  to  make  converts.  I 
am  not  ignorant,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  of  all 
that  is  passing  in  the  world.  My  communications 
with  other  establishments  of  a  similar  nature  give 
me  a  great  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  peo- 
ple's mind ;  our  ministrations  are  not  confined 
to  these  walls ;  we  have,  in  the  especial  love 
of  the  humblest  of   God's  children,   relaxed  the 
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rules  of  the  order.  You  will  find  the  brethren 
at  the  bedside  of  sickness,  breathing  spiritual  con- 
solation to  the  dying,  and  preaching  not  our  own 
articles  of  religion,  but  those  doctrines  which  are 
common  to  all  Churches  upon  earth.  I  tell  you, 
Sir,"  and  here  he  laid  his  hand  impressively  on 
Ernest's  shoulders,  "  there  is  a  great  danger 
menaces  our  country — it  is  the  want  of  religious 
earnestness." 

u  And  yet,"  interrupted  Ernest,  "  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  it  is  the  strong  sense  of  religion  in 
this  country  which  has  alone  saved  it  from  anarchy 
and  bloodshed,  when  all  other  surrounding  nations 
have  been  shaken  to  their  foundations.  I  have 
often  visited  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  when 
I  consider  the  state  of  things  passing  around  us, 
my  astonishment  is  not  that  human  society  is 
ever  menaced,  but  that  it  so  long  subsists;  not 
that  the  destitute  and  ignorant  form  themselves 
into  bands  of  Socialists,  Chartists,  or  by  whatever 
Republican  denomination  they  may  be  designated 
— (but  all  with  one  object  in  view,  the  destruction 
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of  our  social  system) — but  that  they  have  so  long 
suffered  in  silence.  I  always  thought  it  was  re- 
ligion alone  which  prevented  the  people  rising 
from  the  depths  of  their  misery  to  overturn  all 
our  institutions,  all  classes,  all  degrees,  as  the 
ground  is  turned  over  with  a  spade ;"  and  Ernest's 
voice  warmed  as  he  continued. — ei  Can  any  one 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  if  the  masses  thought 
there  was  nothing  beyond  this  life,  no  reward  in 
another  world  for  Lazarus,  no  punishment  for 
Dives,  that  they  could  preserve  themselves  from 
the  action  of  despair  when  they  look  abroad  and 
perceive  the  unequal  distribution  of  property; 
that  they  would  see  their  own  families  starving ; 
listen  to  the  faint  inarticulate  sobs  of  expiring 
misery,  and  be  satisfied,  when  great  men,  rolling 
along  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  wealth, 
show  them  in  explanation  musty  parchments  and 
strange  old-fashioned  deeds,  through  which  thcv 
claim  exemption  from  all  the  ills  of  life  ?  I  ask, 
is  there  anv  country  in  which  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty  are  so  apparent  as  in  England? 
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how  often,  within  the  same  small  circle,  do  we 
not  find  the  luxurious  palace  and  the  squalid  hovel, 
the  bed  of  fine  linen  and  the  pallet  of  reeking 
straw?  Almost  within  hearing  of  each  other,  there 
is  the  soft  voice  of  delicate  curtained  love,  and  the 
plaintive  cry  of  famishing  anguish ;  rarely  can  the 
sound  of  music  be  heard  at  night,  that  the  notes 
do  not  echo  round  the  wretched  cabins  of  those 
who  keep  watch  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  and 
whose  distress  is  illuminated  by  the  flood  of  light 
which  flows  from  the  abode  of  elegance  and  re- 
finement. It  were  at  once  ill-judging  and  unjust 
to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  the  noble  and  the 
wealthy;  for  while  no  country  presents  such  fearful 
contrasts  as  I  have  described,  there  is  upon  the 
other  hand  none  where  the  upper  classes  devote 
themselves  so  entirely  to  the  good  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  The  evil  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  them ; 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  too  rapid  accumulation  of 
great  fortunes,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
large  classes  of  paupers — in  the  reckless  hurry  to 
be  rich,  which  has  sprung  up  amongst  us — in  the 
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contempt  of  all  mediocrity — in  vanity.  I  allude 
to  this  subject,"  continued  Ernest,  impressively, 
ei  because  you  appear,  Sir,  to  apprehend  evils  from 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  whereas  I 
think  that  the  past  should  give  us  good  hope  that 
we  may  frankly  rely  on  their  honesty  of  purpose, 
on  their  sense  of  religious  obligation.  But  I  am 
speaking  more  particularly  of  the  lowest  class  of 
the  patient,  suffering  poor,  of  those  who  cannot 
mourn  when  a  loved  member  of  their  little  circle 
is  removed  by  death,  because  it  is  one  mouth  the 
less  to  feed." 

*  Your  words  are  full  of  kindness,  and  show  a 
warm  and  feeling  heart,  Mr.  Vane,"  said  the  good 
man  ;  "  but  there  is  still  a  want  of  religious  ear- 
nestness and  religious  charity.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  feelings  entertained  against  this  institution : 
they  are  worthier  of  Illiberis  than  Ancyra,  of 
Spain  than  Galatia.  We  are  spoken  of  with  con- 
tempt by  those  who  have  never  studied  wherein 
our  faith  differs  from  their  own ;  and  there  are 
men  who  would  persecute  others  for  some  trifling 
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form,  just  as  I  have  read  that  furious  contests 
were  excited  in  the  fourth  century  between  those 
who  spelled  e  homoousian5  without  a  diphthong, 
and  those  who  spelled  it  c  homoiousian/     I  am 
not  now  alluding  to  our  Church  :  that  Church  un- 
happily  at  one  time  represented  persecution,  and 
the  hatred  which  persecution  engenders  remains 
when  the  active  cause   has  long  since  ceased  to 
exist,  so  we  must  be  content  to  be  hated  in  this 
country ;  but  I  speak  of  a  body  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  who  have  within  the  last  few  vears  given 
great  energy  to  your  Church,  and  done  great  good 
in  the  service  of  religion.     Why  are  these  men 
subject  to  contumely,  and  spoken  of  as  apostates  ? 
It  has  been  written  to  me  that  in  a  town  in  the 
west  of  England  there  was  an  orphan  girl,  who 
with  some  other  friends  devoted  herself  to  suc- 
couring  the   poor   in   their  affliction,  to  praying 
by  the  bed-side  of  the  dying,  and  performing  in 
gentlest    fashion  all  sweet  and  holy  duties;   but 
because  in  their  house  there  was  an  oratorv,  and 
that  oratory  was  decorated   with  flowers,  and   a 
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small  crucifix  was  placed  on  an  altar,  the  people 
rose  up  against  these  ministers  of  good,  and  heaped 
insults  upon  them.  Is  not  this  persecution,  Mr. 
Vane  ?" 

u  It  is  worse  than  the  persecutions  of  old  ;  for  at 
least  there  was  some  palliation  for  these  in  the 
violent  shock  of  opinions,  and  in  the  necessity 
for  self-defence,"  replied  Ernest. 

(C  I  remember, n  continued  the  Prior,  "the 
language  in  which  this  excellent  lady  explained 
her  reason  for  putting  flowers  in  the  oratory,  and 
for  wearing  crosses.  She  said,  '  Friends  gave  us 
some  flowers.  Some  of  the  Sisters,  when  the 
day's  labour  was  over,  amused  themselves  in 
twining  a  wreath,  and  placed  it  on  the  cross. 
Men  may  think  it  a  frivolous  act,  but  to  us  it  is 
natural.  Women  may  give  their  whole  heart  to 
God  and  his  poor  to  labour  for  them  ;  but  we  are 
women  still,  and  have  women's  tastes.  We  still 
love  flowers  and  pictures.  We  have  done  with 
gay  dresses,  for  they  are  expensive,  and  would  be 
a  mockery  to  the  poor  ;  but  we  like  the  brightness 
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and  gaiety  of  flowers,  and  friends  give  them  to  us : 
why  may  we  not  use  them  as  we  will  ?  And  when, 
perhaps,  too  weary  with  our  day's  work  to  do 
anything  else,  why  may  we  not  plait  a  wreath  of 
flowers,  and  think  of  the  unfading  crowns  in 
heaven?  But  we  wear  crosses;  and  what  lady 
does  not  ?  And  if  there  may  be  a  cross  on  the 
Queen's  crown  —  if  ladies  may  wear  crosses  of 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  rubies  in  courts  and  assem- 
blies, who  shall  grudge  us  our  simple  wooden 
crosses  ?3 " 

"  It  was  beautifully  and  truly  said,"  remarked 
Ernest. 

u  And  when  such  things  can  be,  when  such 
bigots  are  to  be  found  in  this  age  of  improve- 
ment and  civilization,  am  I  not  right  in  saying 
that  the  danger  in  this  country  is  a  want  of 
faith  ?  Yes/5  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  u  I 
tremble  for  the  future — for  you,  and  all  like  you, 
who  are  embarking  in  troubled  waters.  Every- 
thing is  shaken  around  you;  crowns  are  falling  off, 
and  thrones  are  crumbling.     Faith  is  lost ;  hu- 
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man  reason  has  outstepped  its  appointed  limits, 
and  civilisation  falls  by  its  own  hand." 

It  is  a  terrible  prospect/'  said  Ernest. 

But  now,  can  you  understand,  Mr.  Vane/' 
said  the  old  man,  greatly  moved,  a  that,  apart 
from  religious  considerations — from  matters  of 
faith — there  may  be  some  merit  in  people  retiring 
from  the  world  as  we  have  done  to  feed  others 
by  the  practice  of  our  self-denial ;  that  in  feeding 
thirty  thousand  persons,  we  have  clone  something 
towards  relieving  the  misery  of  which  you  have 
so  forcibly  complained,  and  obviating  its  evil 
effects  ?  At  least,  we  should  not  be  persecuted  or 
reviled  because  our  faith  differs  from  that  of  the 

majority." 

*  It  appears  to  me,"  said  Ernest,  for  they  were 
returning  to  the  convent,  "  that  there  is  one  word 
which  should  be  written  over  every  portal  and 
engraven  on  every  heart ;  and  that  is,  Toleration." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Ernest  passed  two  or  three  days  in  strolling 
about  that  wild  and  interesting  district ;  he  left 
the  convent  with  regret,  and  a  deep  feeling  of 
kindness  towards  those  who  had  received  him 
so  hospitably.  Notwithstanding  the  good  that 
they  perform ed,  he  could  not  avoid  lamenting  that 
they  should  take  so  mistaken  a  view  of  the  obli- 
gations of  life,  and  therefore  circumscribe  the 
sphere  of  their  usefulness ;  but  he  had  learned  one 
lesson  there,  and  that  was,  the  duty  of  toleration 
towards  others  —  a  very  important  lesson  to  him, 

i  2 
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who  was  not  naturally  very  tolerant  in  his  opinions. 
From  Loughborough  he  went  to  London;  and  it 
was  there  that  he  received  from  Algitha  an  account 
of  Lord  Elversfoot's  visit  to  Melwood,  and  men- 
tioning the  day  on  which  Mr.  Leslie  and  Ida  might 
be  expected  to  arrive  in  London.  Ernest  was  in 
great  doubt  at  first  if  he  should  remain  to  see  Ida 
for  one  day,  or  whether  Mr.  Leslie  would  not 
think  it  a  breach  of  the  understanding  into  which 
they  had  entered  ;  and,  as  frequently  happens,  he 
having  determined  on  remaining,  the  question  was 
otherwise  decided  for  him,  for  Mr.  Leslie  found 
that  he  should  have  to  go  round  by  Liverpool,  and 
remain  there  two  or  three  days ;  and  Ernest  did 
not  like  to  leave  Algitha  so  long  alone  at  Wim- 
bourne.  He  had  been  much  struck  with  the  style 
of  her  last  letter;  without  being  able  to  fix  on  any 
particular  expression,  there  was  something  in  its 
tone  that  made  him  uneasy ;  but  he  thought  it  better 
to  take  no  notice  of  this  in  his  reply,  although 
he  was  anxious  to  meet  her  again,  to  know  what 
ground  she  could  have  for  vexation  and  annoy- 
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ance.  The  same  day,  therefore,  that  Ida  parted 
from  Algitha  with  many  tears,  the  latter  was  to 
return  to  her  own  house,  where  Ernest  promised 
to  join  her  at  dinner. 

The  few  days  he  had  passed  in  London  were 
very  melancholy ;  he  knew  but  few  persons  there. 
Lord  Graham  he  was  slightly  acquainted  with ;  but 
he  was  so  occupied,  that  Ernest  saw  very  little  of 
him.  London  to  a  man  who  is  in  low  spirits,  and 
has  a  very  small  circle  of  friends,  is  more  depress- 
ing than  the  deepest  solitude.  There  is  a  per- 
petual contest  going  on  between  the  heart  and 
the  constant  wear  and  tear  and  racket  of  the 
world,  as  it  rolls  and  rumbles  round  him.  It  was 
then  that  Ernest  began  to  regret  that  his  anxiety 
for  the  future  had  induced  him  to  throw  away  the 
happiness  of  the  present :  if  he  had  restrained  his 
feelings  atMel\vood,that  delightful  intercourse  with 
Ida  might  have  continued,  and  each  have  remained 
unpledged  and  unfettered.  He  imagined  it  proba- 
ble that  Mr.  Leslie  would  not  then  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  taken  Ida  to  London,  for  some- 
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thing  told  him  that  her  father's  anxiety  originated 
in  a  lurking  desire  to  see  her  affections  transferred 
to  some  one  else,  not  that  she  should  see  the 
world ;  and  when  Ernest  looked  on  those  who 
moved  about  so  infinitely  (to  his  apprehension) 
superior  to  himself  in  those  attributes  which  win 
a  woman's  heart,  he  could  not  avoid  a  slight 
feeling  of  mistrust.  He  remembered  that  Ida 
was  very  young;  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
world — that  is  to  say,  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
motives,  ignoble  and  unworthy,  which  so  fre- 
quently influence  men  in  their  intercourse  with 
women.  He  had  himself  mixed  little  in  general 
society ;  but  although  he  had  no  practical  expe- 
rience of  life,  yet  he  had  read  and  studied  much  ; 
and  he  knew  that  all  society  is  ever  repeating 
itself,  that  the  actors  in  real  life,  like  the  actors 
on  the  stage,  start  from  one  common  principle, 
and  have  one  common  behaviour.  Where  is 
the  play  in  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  we 
do  not  find  the  same  characters — the  father  and 
the  daughter,  Harlequin,  the  fortunate  lover,  Poli- 
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chinello,  the  foolish  indifferent  husband,  Pal- 
liasse, the  credulous  lover  and  friend  ?  These  are 
characters  common  to  all  nations,  to  all  ages,  to 
all  climes.  He  could  understand  that  the  great 
society  of  all  cities  and  of  all  ages  contains  similar 
temptations  to  forgetfulness  and  estrangement. 
Ernest,  therefore,  imagined  Ida  in  London 
courted  by  that  society,  which,  however  people 
may  pretend  to  despise  it,  is  in  general  itself 
worthy  to  be  courted ;  containing  as  it  does 
within  its  pale  much  that  is  noble  in  conduct, 
as  well  as  dignified  in  position.  How,  then, 
could  he  fight  against  such  odds,  or  venture 
to  hope  that  he  should  be  remembered  in  the 
midst  of  the  whirl,  the  bustle,  the  excitement  of  a 
London  life  ?  He  now  for  the  first  time  began  to 
learn  the  truth  that  to  youth  there  is  always  dis- 
appointment ;  that  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are 
so  rarely  equal :  they  are  ever  too  rapid  or  too 
slow.  No  man  can  sufficiently  study  his  heart 
until  it  is  scarcely  worth  studying. 

When  Ernest  left  London  for  Wimbourne,  he 
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started  without  the  least  sense  of  enjoyment ;  his 
mind  was  too   regularly  trained  to  feel  that  wild 
extravagant  excitement  which  some  men  are  so 
keenly  susceptible  of,  if  they  are  for  any  length  of 
time   separated  from  those  they  love.     A  great 
deal  of  such  interest  merely  arises  from  habits  of 
life,  which  cannot  easily  be  broken  through ;  and 
this   habit    and    interest    is    often    mistaken   for 
affection.      But   still    as   Ernest   was    really  and 
deeply  in  love  with  Ida,  it  pained  him  to  return 
to   the   spot   he   had   left   her,    and  to   find   his 
favourite  haunts  no  longer  blest  with  her  presence, 
and  his  heart  sank  within  him,    when   from    an 
eminence  he  beheld  again  the  grey  Norman  castle, 
and   perceived  that  the  ensign  no  longer  waved 
from   the   steep.   As  Ernest  descended  the    hill, 
which  was  some  four  or  five  miles  from  the  castle, 
he  remarked  that  all  the  windows  were  closed; 
it   was   the   first   little  incident  which  gave  him 
a   strong  sense    of    loneliness,   and   that  proved 
to  him  that  the  castle,  so  recently  occupied,  was 
now  again  deserted. 
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Let  us  not  smile;  we  who  have  run  through 
life's  interests ;  we  who  have  lived  every  day  of 
our  lives,  and  have  no  longer  within  us,  either  the 
inclination  or  the  faculty  of  love:  let  us  not  smile 
at  these  poor  children  of  imagination,  who  still 
possess  all   those   gifts  which  we  were   once   so 
proud  of,  and  which  we  are  now  too  dignified  to 
admit  that  we  envy.    It  is  a  hapless  state,  in  which 
we  know  all  things,  have  the  memory  of  all  things, 
and  possess  nothing ;  it  is  like  an  outcast  gazing 
on  a  palace  where  he  may  not  enter,  the  priest 
kneeling  at  the  threshold  of  a  temple  where  he 
may  not  worship.     Unhappy  indeed,  but  thrice 
unhappy  is  that  man  who  retains  the  feelings  of 
his  youth  when  long  years  have  swept  over  him, 
who  ventures  again  to  enter  the  magic  circle,  tries 
to  believe  himself  not  unworthy  to  penetrate  into 
it;  and  feels  that  he  can  love  in  his  middle  age, 
as  he  did  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood.     He  knows 
that  bright  fancy,  and  vague,  indefinite,  but  oh, 
how  glorious,  inclination,  have  passed  from  him 
for  ever,  "  that  it  is  time  his  heart  should  be  un- 
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moved/5  and  yet  he  cannot  leave  the  scene  of  his 
former  triumphs,  or  sheath  a  sword,  once  so 
bright,  but  now  so  rusty;  he  sees  the  young 
growing  up  around  him,  he  marks  their  excite- 
ment, their  privilege  of  self-sacrifice,  and  he  moves 
with  them,  but  he  knows  he  is  not  one  of  them; 
that  they  discard  him,  that  they  do  not  sympathize 
with  him ;  he  has  outlived  their  age,  and  yet  he 
cannot  leave  them. 

Shall  we  smile  at  Ernest  because  he  was  at  that 
age  when  the  sense  of  the  deep  and  of  the  mys- 
terious are  impressed  on  the  heart  ?  No,  rather 
let  us  love  him  for  that  excellence  and  single- 
heartedness  which  only  too  soon  abandons  man. 
He  was  impressionable  in  the  clearest  acceptation 
of  the  word;  but  what  does  that  mean,  but  that  he 
had  the  keenest  sense  of  the  beautiful,  of  all  that 
can  dignify  or  ennoble  our  common  nature  ? 
Such  a  man  may  not  be  understood ;  that  is  not 
surprising.  But  he  possesses  at  least  this  ad- 
vantage over  many  men, — that  he  is  indifferent, 
honestly  indifferent   to   their  opinions.      People 
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who  live  in  a  circle  are  so  accustomed  to  regulate 
all  the  rules,  habits,  and  fashions  of  their  lives  by 
one  common  standard,  that  they  cannot  compre- 
hend any  man  whose  conduct  is  influenced  by 
his  imagination. 

He  approached  his  home  with  a  heavy  heart — 
and  Algitha  came  forward  to  meet  him ;  but  all 
the  elasticity  of  former  days  was  wanting;  her 
voice  evinced  her  anxiety,  her  ever  changing 
colour  betrayed  her  nervous  apprehension.  Ernest 
did  not  at  first  remark  all  these  indications,  and 
yet  he  felt  there  was  a  change  somewhere. 

Yes,  there  was  a  change.  Ernest  could  not 
explain  it  to  himself;  he  was  unable  to  analyze 
his  own  feelings.  He  was  certain  that  there 
existed  some  cause  of  estrangement  between  him- 
self and  Algitha,  and  yet,  if  he  had  been  asked 
to  give  his  reasons  for  that  conviction,  he  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  have  done  so :  in  vain 
during  the  dinner  he  endeavoured  to  talk  lightly 
on  different  matters,  and  described  to  her  that 
monastery  in   which  she  also  took    so    deep  an 
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interest ;  he  could  not  quite  shake  off  the  painful 
harassing  feeling  which  oppressed  him,  and  the 
existence  of  which  he  did  not  desire  to  express 
to  her ;  but  to  prove,  however,  the  inherent  selfish- 
ness of  the  best  of  men,  whereas  the  first  thing 
Ida  had  noticed  was  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  Algitha's  appearance,  Ernest  did  not 
discern  how  pale  and  thin  his  sister's  cheek  had 
become,  how  broken  was  her  voice,  and  how 
painfully  subdued  her  manner.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, while  they  were  at  dinner,  her  strange,  lan- 
guid, melancholy  expression  caught  his  attention, 
and  he  exclaimed  somewhat  abruptly,  u  You  are 
very  ill,  Algitha ;  for  God's  sake  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  V9 

He  had  no  cause  after  that  observation  to 
accuse  her  of  paleness,  for  she  became  scarlet. 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter,  Ernest,"  she 
replied,  in  vain  endeavours  to  conceal  her  beau- 
tiful confusion;  "there  is  nothing  the  matter; 
but  your  question  was  so  sudden,  so  startling.  I 
am  very  sorry  to   lose   Ida,  that  is  all.     By  the 
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bye,  you  have  asked  me  very  few  questions  about 
Ida." 

No,  he  had  rather  avoided  the  subject;  for 
he  had  a  vague  feeling  that  the  melancholy  which 
he  felt,  the  consequence  of  a  certain  restraint  in 
Algitha's  manner,  was  caused  by  something  re- 
lating to  Ida  and  her  affections.  Algitha  had 
not  alluded  to  the  knowledge  of  his  having 
proposed  to  her;  for  she  had  not  heart  to  con- 
gratulate him  as  he  would  desire :  in  fact,  she  had 
not  spirit  to  sustain  any  conversation;  but,  when 
Ernest,  in  reply  to  her  remark,  poured  out  ques- 
tion after  question,  for  the  mention  of  Ida's  name 
had  reassured  him,  now  it  was  that  Algitha  could 
no  longer  carry  on  the  deceit,  and  was  forced  to 
tell  him  that  Ida  had  confided  to  him  the  secret 
of  her  engagement.  His  face  lit  up  with  joy  as  he 
heard  this,  for  it  was  another  pledge  of  her  truth 
and  confidence. 

It  immediately  occurred  to  him,  that  Algitha 
had  never  written  him  her  congratulations. 

"  How  was  it,  my  Algitha  ?" 
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She  hesitated,  and  whispered  rather  than  spoke 
it.  (C  I  thought  you  would  like  to  announce  it  to 
me  yourself,  and  you  see  I  bore  your  silence 
patiently  for  some  time;  but  as  for  congratulating 
you,  you  must  know,  Ernest,  how  fondly  I  love 
you,  and  what  a  happiness  it  will  be  for  me  to  see 
you  married  to  Ida."  She  said  this  with  warmth 
and  affection ;  and  for  the  moment  she  forsrot 
her  own  grief  in  his  happiness. 

He  kissed  his  sister  fondly,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  coldness  which  had  existed  between 
them  was  broken  down.  She  had  at  last  a  theme 
with  which  to  occupy  all  his  attention. 

He  did  talk  of  Ida,  and  that  far  into  the  night, 
of  his  plans,  of  his  hopes,  of  his  fears.  The  more 
he  talked,  the  more  it  seemed  that  the  subject 
grew  upon  him.  Algitha  had  merely  to  sit  by  and 
listen,  or  at  moments  slightly  to  assent ;  it  was  all 
he  required :  he  cross-examined  her  about  the 
object  which  Mr.  Leslie  had  in  going  to  London; 
he  asked  innumerable  questions  about  Lord  Elvers-  . 
foot.     Algitha  had  to  confess  that  she  had  never 
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been  introduced  to  him,  and  in  this  way  Ernest 
learned  that  she  had  been  ill,  for  she  had  not 
informed  him  of  this  in  her  letters. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me,  dearest  Algitha,"  said  he, 
u  for  thinking  that  you  were  cold,  almost  unkind, 
when  your  apparent  indifference  was  only  caused 
by  the  weakness  resulting  from  illness  ?  But  you 
should  have  told  me  this,  my  darling,  for  now  I  do 
see  how  thin  you  have  become ;  you  are  no 
longer  the  round  blooming  Algitha.  It  must  be 
the  Beaumaris  dissipation ;  these  good  Maxwells 
shall  not  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  my  little 
sister  again,  if  they  send  her  back  harassed  and 
pale.'5 

Algitha  made  her  brother's  affection  an  excuse 
for  hiding  her  head  against  his  bosom,  while  she 
pressed  his  hand  with  emotion.  When  Ernest 
went  to  his  room  that  night  he  felt  far  happier 
than  he  had  for  some  days,  for  next  to  being  in 
the  society  of  one  we  love,  is  the  pleasure  of 
speaking  of  her  to  another;  and  Ida  had  promised 
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to  correspond  regularly  with  Algitha.  So  indi- 
rectly he  would  still  be  in  communication  with 
her,  and  able,  without  violating  his  engagement  to 
Mr.  Leslie,  to  express  that  affection  which  ren- 
dered her  so  dear  to  him.  And  now  that  he  was 
living  in  the  same  spots  where  he  had  first  dis- 
closed his  passion,  and  where  every  scene  recalled 
thoughts  unexpressed  indeed,  but  still  thoughts 
of  wondrous  beauty  and  love,  all  the  love  he  had 
previously  felt  returned  with  redoubled  force. 
There  is  so  much  in  association,  that  even  when 
memories  have  been  long  lost,  at  the  least  word 
they  recur  again  to  the  heart  in  all  their  fresh- 
ness and  fulness.  As  for  Algitha,  her  mind  was 
more  at  rest;  it  is  true  that  she  had  nothing  but 
regret  for  the  past,  and,  alas !  no  hope  for  the 
future;  but  Ernest  suspected  nothing;  his  fears 
were  at  all  events  allayed :  he  soon  became  accus- 
tomed to  her  paleness :  he  at  first  proposed  taking 
her  to  London  to  seek  for  medical  advice;  but  on 
her  assurance  that  she  did  feel  perfectly  well,  he 
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desisted.  We  are  so  ready  to  believe  what  we  de- 
sire, and  men  seldom  retain  their  apprehensions 
respecting  another's  health. 

They  rode  out  together  as  before.  Algitha 
heard  constantly  from  Ida,  whose  letters  were  full 
of  expressions  of  regret  at  leaving  Castle  Melwood, 
and  of  her  distaste  for  the  new  and  strange  society 
into  which  she  was  thrown :  she  alluded  to  some 
balls  and  parties,  but  without  any  of  that  enjoy- 
ment and  excitement  which  in  general  attends  the 
debut  of  young  ladies :  but  that  which  did  strike 
Ernest  with  surprise,  was  her  speaking  so  much  of 
new  political  changes  and  combinations.  Her 
father  was  fairly  in  the  field  for  Marylebone,  and 
as  the  election  drew  near,  she  did  not  escape  the 
contagion  of  political  interest.  Ernest  was  piqued, 
for  he  did  not  wish  her  to  have  one  idea  apart 
from  him ;  and  he  was  right.  Love  is  the  most 
exclusive  of  passions,  and  will  not  admit  of  any 
compromise. 

Circle  within  circle,  each  perfect  in  itself,  cross- 

VOL.  II.  k 
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ing  one  another  without  mingling,  as  we  see  the 
face  of  a  lake  when  the  wild  fowl  stay  in  their 
rapid  flight  to  dip  into  its  bosom.  Ernest  cared 
nothing  for  these  politics,  and  yet  there  was  a 
great  political  movement  in  progress — the  Con- 
servative party  was  growing  up,  soon  to  come 
into  power :  if  the  active  politician  of  the  Carl- 
ton Club  had  been  told  at  this  moment,  that  there 
were  persons  to  be  found  so  wrapped  up  in  their 
own  interests,  that  they  were  indifferent  who  was 
in  or  out  of  office,  that  there  were  spots  so  re- 
tired that  the  people  were  almost  ignorant  of 
the  name  of  the  premier,  he  would  scarcely  have 
believed  it  possible:  yet  such  is  the  case:  each 
person  has  his  own  pursuits,  in  which  he  is  apt 
to  think  all  other  people  interested.  Each  man 
in  love  imagines  that  every  stranger  reads  his  se- 
cret: each  politician  thinks  his  own  measure  is 
the  important  one:  every  trade,  guild,  and  cor- 
poration regards  its  own  prosperity  as  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  country.     No  man,  either  in 
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his  individual^  or  in  his  corporate  capacity,  ever 
can  get  rid  of  himself,  or  of  the  overweening 
importance  which  he  attaches  to  his  pursuits. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Yes !  we  have  grown  together, 

"When  the  sun  rose  o'er  the  vale  ; 

Or  when  the  clay  set  dusk  and  pale, 
We  grew  together. 

We  have  long  grown  together, 

It  was  a  glorious  light 

Fell  on  my  heart's  dark  night, 
When  we  first  grew  together. 

We  have  long  grown  together, 

Watered  by  sweetest  springs, 
Of  love  and  holy  things, 

We  grew  together. 

Oh,  shall  we  grow  together 
In  those  dark  future  years, 
When  smiles  are  changed  to  tears, 

Then  shall  we  grow  together  ? 

Yes,  we  shall  grow  together, 

Or  should  we  cease  to  grow, 

The  same  blow  shall  lay  us  low, 
Falling  together. 

So  wrote  Ernest,  in  the  fulness  of  his  faith,  and 
his  confidence  in  the  future ;  in  the  retirement  of 
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the  country,  his  heart  subdued  by  the  warm 
summer  evening,  when  the  soul  is  full  of  poetry, 
and  when  even  those  who  have  no  object  to  love, 
respect  those  who  have. 

It  was  that  same  evening  that  Ida,  after  riding 
in  the  Park,  went  for  the  first  time  to  the  opera. 
How  little  did  Ernest  imagine,  that  while  he  was 
sitting  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  endea- 
vouring to  realize  her  presence,  to  recall  every 
sweet  feature  of  her  countenance,  that  Ida  was 
the  centre  of  a  circle  of  admirers ;  that  when  she 
entered  the  box,  every  glass  was  directed  towards 
her ;  that  Mr.  Leslie  was  enchanted  at  the 
number  of  persons  of  high  rank  and  character 
that  crowded  round  to  do  her  homage ;  that  in 
fact,  what  with  the  novelty,  the  excitement,  the 
dazzling  nature  of  the  scene,  and  the  wondrous 
power  of  Grisi,  Wimbourne,  Ernest,  were  at  the 
moment  alike  forgotten. 

The  morning  after  that  evening,  when  the  post 
arrived,  it  brought  Algitha  a  letter  from  Ida,  and 
Ernest   one    from    Beaumaris.       In   his   anxiety 
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to  hear  about  Ida,  Ernest  laid  his  own  letter  on 
the  table,  without  looking  at  the  post-mark,  but 
it  did  not  escape  Algitha.  She  saw  that  it  was 
written  in  Lady  Mary's  hand-writing,  and  she 
feared  what  its  contents  might  be. 

"  Algitha,  you  are  not  well/"'  said  Ernest. 
a  You  are  as  pale  as  the  table-cloth.  And  you 
have  not  opened  Ida's  letter — give  it  me;"  for 
she  had  clutched  it  convulsively  in  her  hand. 

"  No,  I  am  not  very  well  at  this  moment, 
Ernest,"  she  replied,  trembling  with  emotion. 
Ci  I  am  anxious  about  Ida,  for  she  was  not  very 
well,  you  remember,  when  she  last  wrote  to  me. 
You  may  read  her  letter  first,  and  give  me  that 
from  Beaumaris;"  and  she  took  up  Lady  Mary's 
letter. 

But  her  anxiety  on  so  trifling  a  subject  was  too 
apparent.  Ernest  could  not  fail  to  perceive  it, 
and  he  took  the  letter  from  her  a'jain. 

There  was  something  in  her  manner  which  dis- 
pleased him,  and  roused  his  suspicions.  He  deter- 
mined to  read  that  letter  alone.     From  the  first 
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moment  he  had  remarked  that  Algitha  carefully- 
shunned  the  subject  of  Beaumaris,  and  that  he 
had  not  heard  from  Mr.  or  Lady  Mary  Maxwell. 
He  was  not  at  all  of  a  susrncious  character,  but 
Algitha*  s  reserve,  so  unusual  to  her,  the  state  of 
melancholy  into  which  she  so  frequently  fell  when 
it  could  not  in  any  way  be  accounted  for  by  her 
regret  at  Ida's  departure,  pained  and  distressed 
him.  He  had  not  any  defined  notion  of  evil  when 
he  left  the  room  wTith  the  letter  in  his  pocket, 
but  he  was  in  a  restless,  uneasy  state. 

He  wrent  to  his  room,  and  as  he  perused  the 
letter  a  sickly  feeling  fell  upon  him — his  brain 
reeled — his  sight  was  troubled.  It  dropped  from 
his  trembling  hand,  and  he  fell  back  in  his  chair, 
for  that  letter  too  plainly  announced  to  him  that 
his  sister's  character  was  blasted  for  ever. 

Lady  Mary  wrote  in  that  stilted,  heavy-morality 
style  which  virtuous  and  very  middle-aged  ladies 
affect;  full  of  wTholesome  truths,  blurting  out  the 
most  painful  facts  in  the  plainest  and  most  un- 
garnished  manner.     She  explained  to  Ernest  that 
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her  affection  tt  for  her  dear-beloved  innocent  child 
Mary  (the  dear  child  whose  life  had  been  one  long 
military  flirtation)  compelled  her,  in  self-justifi- 
cation, to  inform  Ernest  of  the  reports  which 
were  current  respecting  Algitha;  that  she  had 
long  contained  her  feelings,  but  recently  circum- 
stances had  come  to  her  knowledge  which  she  no 
longer  felt  justified  in  concealing.  She  was  much 
grieved  to  give  Ernest  pain,  but  still  more  deeply 
was  she  distressed  at  the  disgrace  which  his  sis- 
ter's conduct  would  bring  upon  her  family.  Mr. 
Maxwell  was  quite  ill  from  excitement  and  an- 
noyance; indeed  she  could  not  pretend  to  say 
when  he  would  quite  recover  the  shock  which  he 
had  received.  From  the  moment  Algitha  arrived 
at  Beaumaris,  she  commenced  a  desperate  flirtation 
with  a  young  officer,  who  had  recently  joined  the 
regiment  quartered  there  (she  refrained  from  men- 
tioning his  name,  for  that  might  lead  to  a  duel, 
and  she  abhorred  duelling).  This  young  officer 
had  been  very  rbn  of  Mary  until  this  bad  girl 
arrived,  and  by  her  insidious  arts  robbed  her  of  his 
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affections.  Algitha  and  this  young  man  were  in 
the  habit  of  walking  home  from  church  together; 
and  they  had  been  seen  frequently  alone,  and 
evidently  anxious  to  escape  observation. 

"All  this/3  continued  Lady  Mary,  "I  had 
known  some  time;  and  I  showed  my  niece  by 
my  manner,  how  greatly  I  was  annoyed  at  her 
conduct.  As  for  poor  Mary,  she  begged  she 
might  be  as  little  as  possible  with  her  cousin  for 
fear  of  having  her  morals  corrupted.  But  it  was 
not  until  two  or  three  days  since,  when  Mr.  Max- 
well went  to  Bangor,  that  he  was  told  that  your 
sister  privately  met  this  young  man  at  night  at 
the  old  ruin,  and  remained  there  with  him  some- 
times for  two  or  three  hours.  Of  course  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  examine  all  the  servants  imme- 
diately, and  then  I  learnt  from  my  darling  Mary's 
maid,  that  she  one  night  saw  my  niece  dress  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  leave  the  house  after  our 
prayers;  that  she  followed  her  to  the  old  tower, 
which  you  know,  my  dear  nephew,  is  entered  from 
our  garden  by  a  small  wicket,  and  there  she  saw 
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Algitha  meet  this  officer.  They  remained  together 
for  more  than  an  hour,  when  they  thought  they 
were  observed,  and  Algitha  immediately  made  her 
escape  into  the  house.  Lucy,  that  is  the  name  of 
the  girl,  told  your  sister  what  she  had  seen,  who 
gave  her  all  the  money  she  possessed  to  purchase 
her  secrecy ;  but  the  poor  girl  is  now  so  overcome 
by  her  conscience,  that  she  could  not  refrain  from 
telling  me  everything  when  I  put  a  few  questions  to 
her.  Now,  is  not  this  horrible,  my  dear  nephew  ? 
— when  I  think  what  my  dear  old  brother  and 
sister-in-law  would  say  if  they  were  alive — I  am 
quite  horrified — in  my  house  too — under  the  same 
roof  with  my  innocent,  sweet-minded  child.  I 
don't  know  what  you  may  do,  but  I  am  sure 
you  ought  to  turn  her  out  of  the  house ;  put  her 
in  a  convent  or  a  penitentiary — anywhere — rather 
than  that  she  should  go  about  at  large  corrupting 
every  one.  I  have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  Mr.  Maxwell  will  never  allow  her  inside  his 
house  again ;  and  if  he  does  not  write  to  the  Earl 
and  all  his  family,  it  is  on  account  of  his  affec- 
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tion  for  his  poor  sister,  and  not  from  any  con- 
sideration for  Algitha." 

Well  misrht  Ernest  be  shocked  and  bewildered 
at  the  receipt  of  such  a  letter.  He  started  as 
though  a  frozen  hand  had  touched  his  heart. 

There  was  no  mistake  in  its  terms ;  it  left  no 
room  for  doubt ; — unless  Algitha  were  distinctly- 
able  to  deny  the  fact  of  having  left  the  house 
on  the  night  in  question — she  must  be  assumed 
to  be  guilty  She — his  sister — the  child  of  his 
mother — but  a  short  time  since  so  guileless,  joyous, 
and  happy — yes,  she  had  changed.  No  longer 
the  light  and  life  of  her  home — no  longer  the 
happy,  careless  being  he  had  known,  but  broken- 
hearted, silent,  and  conscious.  Yes — there  must 
be  some  truth  in  the  terrible  facts  which  were  re- 
vealed to  him,  for  they  explained  much  that  had 
hitherto  baffled  all  his  calculations.  It  was  a  fearful 
thing  to  condemn  her  mentally  and  in  anticipation  ; 
but,  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  every 
circumstance  and  incident  added  to  the  weight  of 
testimony  against    her — Algitha  the  victim  of  a 
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sensualist — the  abandoned  and  betrayed — the  out- 
cast of  society.  No — not  that.  Even  if  she  had 
sinned^  she  should  have  redress.  If  she  had 
been  betrayed,  the  man  who  had  betrayed  her 
should  do  her  justice.  No  position,  no  rank, 
should  shield  the  offender  or  save  him  from  a 
certain  punishment  in  the  event  of  his  refusing  to 
fulfil  his  promise — for  promises  there  must  have 
been,  or  Algitha  never  could  have  wandered  from 
the  path  of  virtue 

He  turned  from  the  terrace  where  he  had  been 
walking,  to  look  for  his  sister;  and  yet  his  heart 
sank  within  him.  How  could  he  ever  convey  to 
her  the  purport  of  that  cruel  letter  ?  why  was  it 
written? — why  inform  the  ignorant,  or  destroy 
illusions  ?  What  is  it  makes  the  happiness  of  the 
many  ?  Is  it  not  ignorance  ? — Does  not  know- 
ledge, in  almost  all  cases,  open  the  heart  to  suffer- 
ing? What  men  call  experience  is  wretchedness. 
If  vou   could   teach  a  man   how  to  forget,  you 

•  O  •»  at 

would  teach  him  the  happiest  of  lessons.  What 
punishment  is  severe  enough  for  those  meddling 
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dotards  of  society,  who  go  about  pointing  out 
every  defect ;  prefacing  every  vain,  heartless,  and 
frivolous  disclosure  by  an  assurance  that  they  tell 
you  this  or  that  as  a  matter  of  duty  ?  They  must 
speak  their  minds,  these  estimable  people ;  it  is 
not  from  the  love  of  gossip,  nor  from  the  vain 
desire  to  appear  to  know  more  than  the  world 
in  general.  Oh  no  !  but  these  persons  have  a 
strong  sense  of  moral  obligation,  which  induces 
them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  inquisitors  in 
society,  and  to  tell  the  most  distressing  facts  in 
the  most  painful  and  direct  manner. 

Ernest  thought  of  Lady  Mary  with  a  bitterness 
and  hatred  hostile  to  his  character.  Tie  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  own  conduct  in  having  allowed 
his  sister  to  visit  the  Maxwells  without  him.  He 
could  not  conceal  from  himself,  and  he  did  not 
endeavour  to  do  so,  that  but  for  Ida's  presence  at 
Melwood  he  should  probably  have  accompanied 
Algitha  to  Beaumaris,  that  he  was  too  happy  of 
an  excuse  for  remaining  behind,  that,  in  fact,  his 
own  selfishness  had  been  the  real  cause  of  the  evil ; 
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for  had  he  been  there,  he  would  have  watched 
over  and  protected  her.  He  had  entrusted  this 
young  girl  alone  in  a  family  with  the  members  of 
which  he  had,  after  all,  but  little  acquaintance. 
He  knew  Algitha's  vain  and  spoiled  character; 
he  had  feared  much  evil  from  the  visit,  and  yet, 
foreseeing  it  as  strongly  as  he  did,  he  had  made 
no  effort  to  save  her ;  no  sacrifice  of  himself — 
that  sacrifice  which  he  was  ever  preaching  to 
others. 

But  it  might  not  be  true. 

For  a  moment  his  heart  bounded  within  him  ; 
but  as  he  turned  round  he  saw  his  sister  with  her 
head  buried  in  the  pillow  of  a  sofa9  near  the 
drawing-room  window.  As  he  approached,  he 
thought  he  could  distinguish  her  sobs.  Yes  :  she 
felt  instinctively  that  that  letter  had  disclosed 
all.  The  excitement  of  the  moment,  the  pent-up 
anxiety  of  the  past  fortnight  now  overcame  her 
courage  :  she  was  weeping  hysterically. 

"  Algitha,"  said  Ernest,  approaching  her,  and 
putting  his  arm  fondly  round  her  waist :  u  Algitha, 
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lift  up  your  head,  my  sister,  for  indeed  I  love 
you." 

aOb,  no  !  no  more,"  murmured  the  poor  girl. 

cf  Yes,  Algitha,  from  my  soul  I  love  you  as 
much  as  ever.  Yes,  this  letter  has  told  me  a 
harrowing  story.  Would  to  God  you  had  confided 
in  me  !  I  had  hoped  for  a  moment  that  the  state- 
ment I  hold  in  my  hand  was  an  exaggeration — 
the  work  of  an  idle,  mischievous  woman,  but  your 
tears  prove  to  me  that  it  must  have  some  founda- 
tion. I  will  not  ask  you,  Algitha,  any  questions, 
but  I  pray  you  for  my  satisfaction  as  a  brother, 
in  order  that,  in  my  duty  towards  you,  I  may 
know  what  course  to  take,  let  me  read  this  letter 
to  you ;  if  any  thing  is  exaggerated  you  will  deny 
it :  if  it  is  true,  you  will  remain  silent." 

And  he  read  that  letter,  his  voice  choakins- 
writh  tears  of  indignation;  and  she  did  keep 
silent. 

"  My  God !"  he  exclaimed,  pressing  his  hand 
to  his  brow. 
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She  did  not  raise  her  head ;  but  she  put  out  her 
hand  and  seized  his  arm.  She  dreaded  some  act 
of  violence.  She  did  not  dare  allow  him  to 
leave  the  room.  She  feared  his  absence  and 
his  silence  more  than  his  presence  and  his 
language. 

"  Forgive  me  !"  she  murmured.  u  I  am  utterlv 
miserable." 

"  And  the  name  of  this  man  ?'*  said  he  solemnly 
and  slowly,  as  if  he  too  almost  trembled  to  hear  it 
pronounced. 

"  Oh,  Ernest,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
aeonv,  rising  from  the  sofa  and  falling  on  her 
knees  before  him,  "  do  not  ask  me  to  tell  you 
his  name,  and  do  not  even  too  much  wrong  him 
in  your  heart;  he  will  return  and  marry  me, 
believe  me  he  will.  We  had  a  quarrel — he  was 
compelled  to  leave  Beaumaris  :  he  has  promised 
to  return  and  marry  me." 

u  And  if  within  a  certain  time  he  does  not 
fulfil  his   engagement,  will  you  solemnly  pledge 
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yourself,  in  justice  to  our  family  name,  in  justice 
to  the  memory  of  our  mother;  if  he  should  not 
return,  will  you  promise  me  that  then  there  shall 
be  no  longer  any  concealment  ?" 

iC  Spare  me  now,  Ernest/5  she  murmured,  "  and 
I  will  promise  you  everything/' 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  he  answered.  Yes,  he 
believed  that  he  was  so ;  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  man,  with  his  cold,  selfish  material 
character,  he  readily,  nay,  anxiously,  entertained 
the  belief  that  he  would  come  back  to  fulfil  his 
engagement ;  he  could  imagine  nothing  else.  So 
ignorant  was  he  of  the  habits  of  some  men,  that 
he  started  with  horror  at  the  notion,  that  anv 
man  could  really  compromise  a  young  and  innocent 
girl  and  then  leave  her  to  despair.  With  his  love 
for  his  sister,  he  could  not  entertain  the  possibility 
of  so  sudden  a  change  in  her  character  as  these 
events  pre-supposed.  The  first  shock  cf  the  letter 
passed,  his  thoughts  followed  his  wishes ;  he  felt 
assured  that  Algitha  was  still  pure  as  ever;  that  this 
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officer,  whoever  he  might  be,  would  act  as  a  man 
of  honour;  that  Lady  Mary  was  one  of  those 
meddling  old  fools  who  delight  in  bringing  mischief 
into  families  ;  like  those  evil-disposed  hags  who  we 
are  told  in  fairy  tales  take  their  places  round  the 
cradle  of  the  child,  blasting  all  good  things  with 
their  foul  aspect.  He  wrote  to  tell  her  how  rashly 
and  wrongly  she  had  judged  Algitha — he  assured 
her  it  was  not  his  intention  to  send  the  orphan 
girl  to  convent  or  penitentiary — that  he  should 
press  her  only  the  more  tightly  to  his  heart 
because  she  was  in  sorrow — and  love  her  the  more 
deeply  because,  for  the  moment,  another  had 
deserted  her. 

■ 

The  love  and  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  as 
Ernest,  is  the  sole  love  and  friendship  worth 
possessing;  it  is  that  which  overleaps  all  the 
opinions,  harsh  judgments,  and  prejudices  of 
society;  which  clings  to  the  loved  object,  or  the 
long  attached  friend,  through  all  trials,  through 
all  humilities,  through  all  error,  like  the  creepers 
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and  wild  flowers  that  cluster  round  broken  ruins, 
and  whose  ever-growing  tendrils  can  even  beautify 
decay. 


L  2 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  carriages  were  setting  down  rapidly  at 
Lady  Alverstone's ;  it  was  the  last  night  of  her 
weekly  receptions ;  name  after  name  was  an- 
nounced by  the  stentorian  voices  of  the  servants 
stationed  at  intervals  on  the  staircase:  "  Coming 
down/'—"  Tell  it  to  drive  on,"—"  Don't  keep 
stopping  up  the  way  there," — and  sundry  other 
observations  mingled  with  sweet  voices,  and  the 
buzz  of  general  conversation ;  silken  vanities, 
jewelled  pride,  swept  gorgeously  and  meteor-like 
up   the   staircase;   there  were  fair  young  heads, 
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with  swan-like,  bending  necks,  and  each  face  wore 
the  smile  of  self-love  which  seeks  for  homage; 
there  was  no  music  save  the  murmur  of  those  low, 
soft  voices ;  it  sounded  like  the  gentle  ripple  of 
the  summer  sea,  or  the  breeze  when  it  whispers 
and  languishes  in  orange  groves:  to  the  man  of 
imagination  it  was  a  poem  containing  passages  of 
marvellous  beauty,  such  beauty  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  can  alone  produce;  to  the  man  of 
bow-window  fashion,  it  was  a  scene  on  which, 
peacock-like,  he  could  spread  his  plumage  and 
aspire  to  conquest;  to  the  politician,  it  was  the 
centre  of  political  intrigue,  where  grave  matters 
were  for  the  moment  treated  lightly,  and  the  anta- 
gonists on  the  floor  of  the  House  might  be  seen 
holding  most  amicable  converse  together ;  to  the 
man  of  serious  and  constant  occupation,  it  was  a 
necessity  to  be  present,  it  gave  him  influence  and 
ton  to  be  seen  in  such  a  society ;  but  beyond  this 
he  voted  it  a  bore,  and  was  too  glad  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  slipping  away  to  return  to  his 
laborious  work :    every  one  in  those  rooms  viewed 
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the  party  in  a  different  aspect,  and  retired  from  it 
differently  affected. 

And   thus   it   is   with    everything   that    passes 
under  our  observation :    look   abroad    at   nature, 
when  it  glows  beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  he 
pours  down  his   streams  of  golden   lava  in  his 
burning  course;  or  on  the  evening,  with  its  violet 
and  purple  streaks ;  or  on  the  morning,  when  it  is 
enthroned  on  banks  of  burnished  clouds;    at  na- 
ture, in  its  wildest,  most  savage,  Siberian  garb;  or 
when  in  wide  abundant  plains,  like  a  sea  of  silver, 
it  ripples  in  the  moonbeam.   What  two  men  form 
precisely  the  same  judgment  on  any  scene?     Or 
what   man   at   two   different   periods  of  his   life 
regards  it  with  the  same  ideas?     No,  the  elements 
themselves  are  not  more  uncertain  than  are  the 
emotions  they  call  forth,  and  this   is   the   great 
charm  and  mystery  of  love,   that  it  is  love  alone 
that  can   awaken    that  description    of    sympathy 
that  drinks  in  the  same  inspiration  from  the  same 
scene. 

There  were  three  at  that  evening  party  whom 
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we  must  particularly  mention ;  each  of  the  three 
arrayed  in  that  soft  silk_,  in  the  folds  of  which 
love  delights  to  lurk;   each  remarkable  for  some 
grace  in  manner  or  feature;  each  with  her  especial 
devotees  and   admirers ;    for  not   the    Pantheon 
itself  possessed,  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
more  deities   than    the    temple   of    fashion ;    or 
humbler  schools  of  votaries,  and  too  many  willing 
to    transfer   their   faith  with    more    than    Pagan 
obsequiousness  to  any  new  shrine;    each  has  its 
hierarchy,  its  altar,  alas!   its  scoffer;   the  simile 
is  not  unmeet,  for  persecution   never  more  bit- 
terly arrayed  set  against  set,  than  it  does  coterie 
against  coterie.      Envy   and   malice   were    never 
more  serpent-tongued    in  the    cause    of   religion 
than  in  the  cause  of  fashion;  only  the  world  is 
the  least  forgiving,  for  it  never  scruples  to  take 
up  the  first  stone  and  hurl  it,  albeit  seldom  with 
pure  and  guiltless  hands. 

The  simile  is  not  unmeet,  for  one  of  the 
three  in  that  room  was  soft,  pure,  and  holv,  as 
the  faith  which  she  professed;  her  feet  beautiful 
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as  the  feet  of  those  who  speak  the  language  of 
truth,  and  the  smile  eloquent  in  its  sweetness  as 
the  whisper  of  pardon  :  she  was  one  of  those 
few  who  cross  our  path  occasionally  as  a  type  of 
what  women  can  be,  and  only  rarely — that  men 
may  not  be  too  arrogant  of  the  race  from  which 
they  spring,  and  believe  that  they  too  are  fashioned 
like  gods :  hers  was  a  countenance  so  infantine 
in  its  simplicity,  so  pure  and  delicate,  that  the 
abandoned  as  they  gaze  upon  it,  dare  not  indulge 
in  unholy  thoughts;  and  which  even  in  their 
visions,  if  they  recall  it  in  their  dreams,  is  asso- 
ciated with  innocence  and  devotion.  Why  are 
such  visions  ever  bestowed  upon  us,  if  not  as  an 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  that  there  is  a 
world  beyond  of  beautiful  creations?  why  is  this 
love  of  the  admirable  implanted  in  our  hearts,  if  not 
to  prepare  our  hearts  for  wonders  of  beauty  which 
now  surpass  our  comprehension?  She  whom  we 
have  been  describing  was  Ida:  it  would  be  but  a 
faint  description  of  the  interest  she  excited,  to  say 
that   she   won  universal    admiration ;    there  was 
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something  in  that  eye  bleu  de  reine,  which  cheered 
the  heart  as  you  gazed  at  it;  her  courtesy  was 
gentle,  yet  gay ;  the  attitude  was  unconscious 
of  its  singular  grace  and  merit ;  such  a  mind  as 
Ida's  at  once  adapted  itself  to  the  new  society  in 
which  she  was  thrown,  for  she  possessed  the  chief 
secret  of  society — gentle  manner  and  gentleness  of 
spirit;  the  blush  on  her  cheek  was  the  light  of  youth, 
not  the  glow  of  vanity;  men  unconsciously  (men 
to  whom  she  was  unknown)  bowed  as  she  passed; 
the  hard-featured  politicians  rose  to  do  her  honour ; 
the  awkward  and  nervous  stumbled  to  give  her 
place,  and  proffered  their  clumsy  homage; — alto- 
gether, she  stood  there  unrivalled,  the  sovereign 
of  beauty. 

The  second  centre  of  a  circle  was  Mrs.  Chest- 
ford,  who  was  at  Florence  when  we  parted  from 
Mrs.  Saville  some  twelve  years  previously,  and  to 
whom  Sir  Henry  Lovell,  had  transferred  his 
attentions.  Mrs.  Saville  was  described  at  that 
time  as  one  of  those  who  are  proud  of  the  repu- 
tation of  mauvaise  conduite,  as  one  of  the  boasters 
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of  vices  which  they  dare  not  commit;  but  who 
do  not  for  some  time  overstep  their  rubicon, 
because  they  calculate  that  when  they  have  once 
yielded  themselves  to  a  man,  he  will  soon  cease 
to  care  about  them ;  for  this  reason — for  this 
alone — they  remain  "virtuous;"  yes,  virtuous! 
positively  that  is  the  term  !  nay,  more,  as  virtuous 
women,  they  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to 
calumniate,  to  traduce :  u  some  truths  they  tell, 
but  dashed  and  brewed  with  lies ; "  they  eagerly 
seize  the  first  opportunity  of  blasting  a  fairer  and 
younger  character,  because  they  themselves  "  never 
wronged  their  husbands." 

But  the  day  does  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  the 
edifice  of  their  vanity  crumbles  in  pieces,  when 
they  too,  fall ;  they  invariably  meet  their  fate  at 
the  hands  of  some  man  more  deeply  read  in 
human  nature  than  themselves :  such  was  Mrs. 
Chestford,  of  the  same  school  as  Mrs.  Saville,  and 
far  worse ;  but  she  found  her  match  in  Sir  Henry 
Lovell,  as  he  had  conquered  many  more  stubborn 
wills  than  hers.     After    dangling  about    her   for 
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some  time,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  stand  any  more  nonsense.  Some 
time  after  she  told  him  that  he  had  crushed  her 
first  affections,  that  she  had  sacrificed  herself  for 
him,  and  repeated  numberless  other  suitable 
phrases, — he  only  answered  with  a  cold  sneer; 
told  her  that  he  hated  hysterics  and  exigeance; 
that  on  the  contrary,  she  had  made  advances 
to  him  in  the  first  instance ;  and  that  for  the 
future  he  should  not  see  so  much  of  her  or 
send  her  any  more  bouquets ;  both  of  which  pro- 
mises he  religiously  kept,  for  the  constant  visits 
had  at  moments  bored  him  excessivelv,  and  the 
bouquets  had  from  time  to  time  been  very  ex- 
pensive. In  fact,  the  whole  scene  had  been 
worked  up  by  Sir  Henry  cleverly  enough:  he 
knew  that  it  is  always  easiest  to  escape  from  a 
connexion  in  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  a  scene, 
that  well  prepared  and  well  expressed  indigna- 
tion is  an  admirable  weapon  when  properly  ma- 
naged; so  when  the  storm  was  at  its  height  he  took 
his  departure,  and  never  for  the  future  returned, 
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except  when  it  suited  his  convenience:  this  was 
what  he  called  putting  matters  on  a  comfortable 
and  intelligible  footing  :  this  liaison  dragged  on  for 
some  time,  and  then  it  wore  itself  out,  died  a 
natural  death,  like  spring  flowers,  and  he  was 
rather  glad  of  this  than  otherwise. 

The  twelve  years  had  told  terribly  on  Mrs. 
Chestford;  all  the  Rowlands'  cosmetics  had  failed 
to  make  her  look  twelve  years  younger,  and  yet 
she  wrestled  gallantly  with  age.     A  woman 

Struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate, 
But  greatly  falling, 

she  managed  so  well  to  conceal  the  devastation 
of  raking  and  time,  that  it  was  not  impossible,  it 
was  not  positively  insulting  to  tell  her  that  she 
looked  thirty,  although  she  could  not  be  less  than 
forty.  The  flattery  was  obvious  enough,  but  still 
it  was  not  absolutelv  too  srross  for  utterance. 
When  she  went  out,  she  fought  like  a  general  for 
the  best  light.  She  was  perfectly  well  dressed ; 
so  far  her  foreign  education  had  very  much  im- 
proved  her.     Her  dresses  were  the  very  best  that 
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Victorine  could  make;  her  bonnets,  her  gloves, 
her  shoes,  were  all  perfect;  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
she  was  rather  too  infantine  about  the  head- 
dress; the  wreath  would  better  have  become  a 
young  girl  of  twenty,  in  whom  the  roses  would 
not  have  drawn  forth  such  unfavourable  com- 
parisons. She  had  always  kept  in  the  world 
of  fashion ;  for  fashion,  so  obdurate  and  harsh  to 
some,  is  so  kind  and  indulgent  to  others.  Sir 
Henry  had  managed  this  for  her :  on  her  re- 
turn to  England  he  got  her  into  society  by  intro- 
ducing her  to  some  half  dozen  ladies  and  leaders 
of  fashion;  and  once  in  it,  she  had  tact  enough 
to  keep  her  place  there. 

Hers  might  not  unjustly  be  termed  a  vagabond 
existence,  taking  the  legal  definition  of  the  term 
vagabond,  "  a  person  who  has  not  any  ostensible 
means  of  gaining  his  or  her  livelihood."  This 
was  precisely  her  case,  and  people  wondered,  and 
may  perhaps  wonder  still,  how  she  managed  to 
dress  so  well,  to  have  such  a  well-turned-out 
carriage,  to  wear  such   an   abundance  of  jewels; 
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and  then  occasionally  the  carriage  was  put  down, 
and  the  jewels  were  sold,  and  the  toilette  looked 
old.  She  fluctuated  a  good  deal;  the  English 
climate  was  not  more  variable.  Her  husband, 
a  good,  wholesome,  easy  kind  of  person,  of  course 
was  not  at  all  aware  what  was  going  on ;  he  had 
through  some  court  influence  obtained  a  very  small 
and  unimportant  place  in  a  public  office,  which 
kept  him  from  home  all  day,  and  when  he  re- 
turned in  the  evening  he  would  sometimes  find 
Lord  Callfield,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  board, 
on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room :  he  thought 
this  very  kind  and  attentive  of  his  Lordship,  who, 
to  do  him  justice,  had  the  reputation  of  being 
very  kind  and  attentive  indeed  to  all  ladies. 
Mrs.  Chestford  had,  as  we  have  said,  a  circle  of 
her  own ;  for  she  had  learned  in  perfection  that 
principal  art  of  women,  to  flatter  men  well. 
Youth  never  condescends  to  this ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why,  nine  times  out  of  ten — the  woman  of 
forty  will  distance  in  popularity  the  girl  of  twenty. 
Men  in  general  explain  it  by  the  remark,  ushe 
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has  more  to  say  for  herself/'  More  justly  it 
should  be  expressed,  "she  has  more  to  say 
about  us." 

So  Mrs.  Chestford  was  being  slowly  driven  by 
the  cruel  hand  of  time  from  the  Eden  of  her 
youth.  The  flaming  sword  of  destiny  was  waving 
behind  her,  and  compelling  her  progress.  Ever 
and  anon  she  would  endeavour  to  stop  and  lament 
the  sweet  spots  she  was  leaving,  and  sometimes 
strive  to  recall  the  calm  beauty  of  her  earliest 
childhood :  before  her  was  an  unknown  land,  on 
which  darkness  rested,  peopled  with  hatreds,  con- 
tempts, and  black  imaginings ;  and  ever  as  she 
advanced,  steeper  and  steeper  grew  the  descent^ 
and  more  rapid  the  pace.  One  by  one  the 
wreaths  she  had  worn  had  been  thrown  aside, 
until  a  mass  of  dead  leaves  and  withered  flowers 
were  a  silent  testimony  to  the  decay  which  had 
fallen  upon  her.  Oh  !  these  dead  flowers,  which 
after  a  ball  are  thrown  away,  what  a  record  they 
are  of  the  hour  of  triumph  which  has  been,  but 
can  never  be   again  !     Young  brides  wear  them 
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not,  for  they  are  omens  of  evil,  which  are  dying 
as  you  dance  —  wear  artificial  flowers,  happier 
emblems  of  the  life  you  are  leading.  And  oh, 
above  all,  give  not  a  flower  or  even  a  leaf  to  your 
lover,  lest  when  he  wake  in  the  morning  he  find 
it  dead  beside  him. 

And  Lady  Symington  was  there,  the  centre  of 
the  third  circle,  and  over  her  the  twelve  years 
had  passed  as  though  they  had  been  constant 
summers.  Hers  was  the  secret  of  perpetual 
youth — perpetual  heart;  where  the  countenance 
is  not  ruffled  by  any  of  those  passions  which  tear 
some  delicate  frames  to  pieces,  by  any  of  those 
envyings  which  make  life  to  many  one  prolonged 
regret.  If  some  few,  like  Lady  Symington,  had 
remained  unchanged  after  the  lapse  of  two  lustra, 
it  was  painful,  on  the  other  hand,  to  reflect  how 
many  had  become,  as  it  were,  different  beings  in 
that  space  of  time,  how  many  great  illustrations 
and  great  names  had  passed  away,  and  left,  alas !  for 
the  inherent  selfishness  of  human  nature,  scarcely 
a  blank  behind  them. 
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And  there  were  others  there,  graceful,  young, 
and  gentle,  each  with  her  separate  world  of  hopes, 
of  excitements  and  passions,  all  so  different  in 
their  homes  and  in  their  hearts,  yet  all  wearing 
the  same  smile. 

Oh  wondrous  influence  of  the  world,  and  of 
that  world  most  especially  which  is  dignified  by 
the  name  of  society,  that  it  can  discipline  the 
countenance,  arrest  the  attention,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment efface  the  wild  workings  of  human  passion : 
think  as  you  gaze  what  various  hearts  beat  beneath 
those  silken  bodices,  what  various  intelligences 
gleam  beneath  the  drooping  eyelids.  Aye,  do  what 
you  will  to  fashion  nature  to  the  world,  dress  it  in 
silks  of  newest  dye,  adorn  it  with  jewels,  deck  it 
with  coronets,  still,  still  the  heart  is  there,  and  it 
responds  to  the  same  master-touch  as  the  heart 
of  the  savage  in  the  prairies  of  the  far  west. 
And  beware,  for  this  heart  will  sometimes  assert 
its  sway,  and  break  from  your  control;  so  never 
forget  that  every  frame  has  its  own  peculiar  store 
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of  feelings  and  emotions,  but  cherish  them  and 
love  them. 

There  are  moments  when  rule,  family  dis- 
cipline, all  fail  to  govern,  and  the  mind  leaves 
its  natural  home  in  search  of  the  indefinite. 

Type  of  many  others ;  let  us  on  this  occasion 
watch  in  silence  one  soft  spirit  glowing  with 
youth.  She  stands  there  so  graceful  and  beautiful, 
numbering  but  eighteen  springs,  with  that  sweetly 
expressive  countenance,  that  head  so  small  and 
classical,  that  smile  so  gently  mocking :    perhaps 

on  this  night  in  the  crowded  door-way  some  one 
may  have  heard  her  voice  for  the  first  time,  and 
at  the  sound  of  its  music  have  loved  her,  and  that 
love  may  have  been  responded  to ;  blame  her  if 
you  like  for  yielding  to  her  feelings,  but  it  is 
a  noble  and  a  glorious  moment  when  the  lips 
first  pronounce  the  words  u  I  love  thee,"  and 
two  hearts,  separated  by  the  unwritten  code  of 
fashion,  burst  their  shackles,  and  rush  into  a 
new  life  together.  Blame  her,  if  you  will,  but  to 
both  there  has  been  a  moment  of  inspiration  which 
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frozen  hearts   will  never  possess,  and  never  can 
appreciate.      Oh,  thou  who  art  happy  beyond  all 
others,  although  made  happy  by  a  glance,  press 
not  through  the  crowd  to  join  her,  for  she  knows 
you  are  there ;  speak  not  to  her  before  the  pub- 
lic, for  her  voice  cannot  tell  you  more,  and  would 
feign  tell  you  less,  than  the  smile  with  which  she 
greets  your  presence.     Still   your   heart,   lest   it 
beat  too  loud,  indulge  while  you  may,  for,  alas, 
how   fleeting   is   such   indulgence,   in   the  sweet 
thought,  that  there  is  one  in  the  dense  crowd  who 
cares  for  you — thinks  of  you  when  she  is  alone, 
and  comes  here  only  to  meet  you ;  and  even  if 
you  interchange  no  word  with  her,  return  home 
and  be  blest ;  and  above  all,  remember,   cull  not 
the  flower  that  perfumes  the  atmosphere;  for  as  it 
grows  it  is  beautiful;  let  it  blossom  in  security;  for 
you  cannot  replace  the  bud  when  it  is  picked,  or 
restore  the  leaves  when   your  hand   has   rudely 
scattered  them. 
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•  CHAPTER  XII. 

"I  am  sure  that  my  aunt  does  not  wish  to  go  yet, 
Miss  Leslie,  and  that  you  have  time  to  take  some 
tea,  for  she  really  does  not  mind  remaining  late ; 
she  has  just  commenced  a  political  conversation 
with  Mr.  Selby." 

It  was  Luttrell  who  said  this  to  Ida  :  thus  fate 
works  out  their  destiny. 

u  Oh,  certainly,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Sandbeck 
to  Ida,  u  I  don't  care  how  long  I  stay  on  these 
occasions ;  you  will  find  me  here  when  you  have 
had  your  tea." 


/ 
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Lady  Sandbeck  had  been  one  of  the  hand- 
somest women  of  her  day;  there  was  something 
very  commanding  in  her  appearance;  her  hus- 
band had  owed  a  great  deal  of  his  prosperity  in 
life  to  her  energy  of  character;  her  singularly 
quick  intelligence,  her  very  admirable  tact,  her 
influence  over  society  was  surprising :  some 
abused,  some  calumniated  her,  but  all  paid  her 
homage :  there  was  something  certainly  in  the 
force  of  her  sic  volo  sic  jubeo,  for  people  are 
generally  disposed  to  estimate  others  by  the  price 
which  they  set  upon  themselves:  this  may  explain 
away  a  portion  of  her  success ;  but  we  may 
rest  assured  of  one  thing,  that  no  person,  man  or 
woman,  obtains  and  preserves  a  great  influence 
over  a  large  society  like  that  of  London,  compris- 
ing as  it  does  all  that  is  powerful  in  illustration 
and  intellect,  without  corresponding  qualities. 

Lady  Sandbeck  was  delighted  at  the  notion  of 
a  marriage  between  her  nephew  and  Miss  Leslie. 
She  really  was  far  too  high-minded,  far  too  scru- 
pulous to  have  aided  any  marriage,  even  for  him, 
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which  she  imagined  would  bring  misery  on  a 
young  and  innocent  girl ;  but  she  took  a  woman's 
view  of  the  advantages  of  the  connexion,  which 
for  Ida  were  undeniably  very  great;  and  then 
withal  she  doated  on  Alfred  as  if  he  were  her 
son,  notwith standing  all  the  difficulties  in  which 
Alfred  had  involved  his  father,  the  results  of 
which  had  even  been  felt  by  her  and  the 
whole  family :  she  never  would  concede  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong  :  most  glorious  of  instincts  that 
of  a  woman's  love,  which  not  only  watches  over 
man  through  the  long  nights  of  childhood,  but 
through  the  long  watches  of  middle  life,  when  all 
around  is  drear  and  dark  ;  which  is  so  slow  to  be- 
lieve evil  or  guile ;  and  even  at  last  when  reason 
can  no  longer  repulse  credence  to  the  force  of  ex- 
ternal evidence,  boldly  throws  the  mantle  of  her 
affection  over  the  guilty  one,  and  proclaims  the 
great  truth,  that  whether  in  the  midnight  of  evil, 
or  in  the  day-spring  of  virtue,  equally  he  is 
beloved. 
.    Since  we  parted  from  Luttrell,  as  we  shall  con- 
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tinue  to  call  him,  (notwithstanding  his  new  title  of 

Lord  Linton,)  his  career  had  been  a  very  rapid  and 

eventful  one.     Lord  Elversfoot  found  it  essential 

for  his  party  interest  that  his  son  should  be  returned 

for  his  county,  and  for  his  own  interest,  that  he 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  making  love  to 

Miss  Leslie.  With  these  two  objects  in  view,  he 
obtained  him  six  months'  leave*  of  absence.  So 
here  was  Luttrell  thrown  back  again  into  his  old 
haunts,  leading  precisely  the  same  description 
of  life  as  he  did  before,  with  the  exception  that 
he  never  failed  each  day  in  escorting  Ida  about, 
for  which  he  had  every  opportunity  afforded  him, 
as  she  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in 
Piccadilly,  where  Lady  Sandbeck  lived,  his  Lord- 
ship having  taken  very  great  care  to  hire  a  house 
for  Mr.  Leslie  in  her  immediate  vicinity,  in 
Grosvenor  Place. 

As  for  Marie,  Luttrell  had  called  at  the  house 
where  she  lodged,  and  learned  there  that  she  had 
quitted  it  about  a  month  before,  and  without  leav- 
ing any  address.     When  he  saw  the  wretched  de- 
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scription  of  lodging  where  she  had  been  residing 
he  felt  very  deeply  shocked ;  but  the  impression, 
like  all  those  which  now  crossed  his  mind,  was 
very  evanescent. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  know  how  Ida  liked 
her  new  mode  of  life,  and  we  are  constrained  to 
admit  that  after  the  first  shyness  had  worn  itself 
off,  there  was  something  in  the  excitement,  the 
constant  whirl  of  amusement,  the  variety  of  inci- 
dent, of  a  London  life,  which  pleased  her.  She 
had  not  forgotten  Ernest :  quite  the  contrary,  she 
was  always  regretting  that  he,  too,  was  not  in 
town  to  join  in  these  gaieties ;  but  a  girl  must  be  of 
a  very  cold  unimaginative  temper  who  is  not  at  first 
imposed  upon  by  the  glitter,  the  brightness,  the 
refinement  of  London.  And  then  she  really  liked 
Lady  Sandbeck,  who,  whether  out  of  respect  to 
his  Lordship's  wishes,  or  from  her  own  innate 
kindness,  made  every  sacrifice  to  please  her.  Mr. 
Leslie  was  delighted  at  the  reception  his  daughter 
met  with,  and  proud  of  being  himself  admitted 
into  the  first  houses,  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
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consideration :  it  was  not  without  a  secret  satis- 
faction he  observed  Luttrell's  assiduous  attention ; 
he  fondly  cherished  the  hope  that  a  few  weeks  of 
London  would  effectually  drive  Ernest  out  of 
Ida's  memory,  and  then  he  quite  made  up  his 
mind,  that  in  the  event  of  Luttrell's  proposing  to 
her,  he  would  not  see  any  necessity  for  a  year's 
delay :  so  on  the  occasion  of  this  evening,  as  on 
every  preceding  one,  Ida  went  to  tea  with  Luttrell. 

His  vanity  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was  suc- 
ceeding in  awakening  some  interest  for  himself; 
but  his  anxiety  was  overwhelming  when  he  per- 
ceived the  affection  which  Ida  entertained  for 
Algitha.  He  had  been  informed  by  Algitha  of 
much  of  Ida's  history,  and  it  may  be  readily  ima- 
gined with  what  care  he  concealed  the  fact  that 
he  had  ever  visited  Wales  or  heard  of  Algitha's 
name.  He  thought  he  was  making  progress  ;  but 
it  was  like  the  progress  of  a  man  to  the  crater  of 
a  volcano,  with  the  ground  crumbling  beneath  his 
feet  and  destruction  raging  below  him. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  Ida  did  not  perceive 
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Luttrell's  marked  attention  to  her,  and  at  once 
check  it,  but  the  very  circumstance  of  her  heart 
being  occupied  with  the  thought  of  Ernest,  ob- 
scured her  naturally  quickness  of  observation ; 
had  her  affections  been  disengaged,  she  could  not 
have  failed  to  notice  his  assiduity,  and  it  may  be 
as  Luttrell's  manner  was  most  prepossessing  it 
might  not  have  been  disagreeable  to  her. 

Lady  Sandbeck,  when  Ida  left  with  Luttrell, 
engaged  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Selby. 

Mr.  Selby  was  one  of  those  men  who,-  had  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Fronde,  would  have 
belonged  to  the  "  parti  des  Importans,51  always 
solemn  and  mysterious,  expressing  no  opinion  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  shrugs  and  sighs ;  he 
was  associated  with  some  three  or  four  others,  who 
were  always  talking  of  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  met  together  occasionally  to  form  some  plan 
of  action,  without  any  one  of  the  party  having  any 
suggestions  to  offer,  or  ideas  to  communicate. 
Mr.  Selby  lost  no  opportunity  of  making  people 
believe  that  he  was  perfect  in  the  science  of  state- 
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craft,  that  he  was  the  centre  of  every  political 
intrigue,  the  spiral  around  which  all  politics 
wound.  From  so  constantly  asserting  his  claims 
to  attention  he  passed  in  the  world  as  possessing  a 
superior  intellect,  which  was  precisely  what  he  had 
not.  He  was  only  capable  of  occasional  sallies  of 
wit,  and  had  a  certain  habit  of  society;  he  pretended 
to  have  read  a  great  deal,  but  complained  bitterly 
of  his  memory,  which  is  a  sure  proof  that  a  man 
is  very  ignorant,  and  that  he  is  ashamed  of  it. 
To  posterity  Mr.  Selby  will  be  a  very  little  man, 
but  with  the  present  generation  he  passes  as  a 
man  of  vast  resources,  and  capable  of  anything 
if  he  would  only  try.  The  only  real  evidence  he 
ever  gave  of  cleverness  is  his  taking  very  good 
care  never  to  try,  which  is  the  safest  way  of 
preserving  this  favourable  prestige. 

u  And  who  is  that  quick-looking  man,  Mr.  Sel- 
by ?"  asked  Lady  Sandbeck. 

"  Oh,  a  great  friend  of  mine,"  said  the  energetic 
Mr.  Selby.  "  One  of  the  cleverest  fellows  in 
London, — Sir  Abel  Musgrave.     He  has  risen  to 
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great  eminence  at  the  bar,  and  they  talk  of  him  as 
Attorney-General  if  Peel  comes  in.  You  really 
should  be  acquainted  with  him ;  he  is  the  centre 
of  a  knot  of  clever  men,  who  hold  delightful  re- 
unions at  his  rooms  in  the  Temple.  Why  Lord 
Elversfoot  dines  there  occasionally.  In  general 
Sir  Abel  arranges  his  parties  on  the  chemical 
principle,  that  bodies  with  opposite  properties 
mixed  together  produce  the  most  amicable  result. 
So  Low  Church,  High  Church,  High  Monarchy 
and  Republican,  Tory,  Whig,  Radical,  the  traveller, 
the  poet,  the  historian,  all  meet  at  his  table,  and 
the  result  is  admirable.  I  will  introduce  him  to 
you."  So  saying  Mr.  Selby  started  after  Sir  Abel 
Musgrave;  but  he  was  too  late,  he  had  just  left 
the  house. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  state  of  parties 
now,  Mr.  Selby  ?"  asked  Lady  Sandbeck.  "  Did 
I  not  tell  you,  some  weeks  since,  that  we  should 
do  very  well ;  that  the  country  was  more  with  us 
than  you  imagined.     You  will  see  the  result  of 
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"  Why,  my  dear  Lady  Sandbeck,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  your  remark,  a  great  deal ; 
but  I  had  a  communication  to-day  with  a  most 
important  member  of  the  opposition, — now  his 
opinion,  mind  I  don't  say  my  opinion,  is,  that 
the  government  will  lose  on  the  elections. " 
And  your  opinion,  Mr.  Selby  ?" 
Precisely  that  which  I  have  always  given; 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  sense  in  the 
people.  The  elections  will  prove  this.  Those 
persons  who  trust  to  the  people  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. I  cannot  speak  more  decidedly  as  to 
the  result  of  the  elections,  without  compromising 
other  persons,  who  have  reposed  confidence  in 
me.  You  see,  Lady  Sandbeck,  I  am  obliged  to 
say  very  little  indeed;  I  may  say,  that  at  this 
moment  I  am  in  a  position  of  difficulty.  By-the- 
bye,  talking  of  elections,  does  that  pretty  young 
lady's  father  stand  for  Marylebone  ?" 

"  Mr.   Leslie ;   yes,  1  believe  it  is  arranged," 
answered  Lady  Sandbeck. 

"  Ah !  very  well ;   I   shall  see  to  it,"  said  Mr. 
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Selby,  with  a  very  significant  nod.  "  I  have  a 
few  votes  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  debris 
of  some  little  influence." 

The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Selby  had  been  mar- 
vellously influenced  by  the  confidence  with  which 
Lady  Sandbeck,  had  spoken  of  the  result  of  the 
elections,  and  was  preparing  himself  for  any  line 
of  policy  which  circumstances  might  render  ne- 
cessary.    He  was  one  of  that  class  of  politicians 

Qui  change,  a  tout  instant,  de  l'esprit  comme  de  mode, 
II  tourne  au  moindre  vent,  il  tombe  au  moindre  choc, 
Aujourd'hui  dans  un  casque  et  demain  dans  un  froc. 

Ida  returned  to  Lady  Sandbeck,  her  cheeks 
glowing  with  animation.  It  would  have  done  the 
coldest  and  most  indifferent  heart  good  to  have 
remarked  with  what  pride  her  father  gazed  upon 
her,  with  what  joy  he  watched  all  her  movements ; 
how  gratified  he  was  when,  with  Ida  on  his  arm, 
he  heard  all  those  low  whispers  as  he  passed  which 
even  he  could  not  fail  to  know  were  occasioned 
by  the  loveliness  of  his  child.  Here  indeed  was 
the  realization  of  all  the  dreams  of  his  boyhood  : 
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a  daughter,  endowed  with  all  the  gifts  of  influence, 
fortune,  and  beauty,  before  whom  the  nobles  of 
the  land  bowed;  to  whom  it  was  almost  an 
honour  to  be  presented.  He  had  never  felt 
happier  than  that  night.  When  his  thoughts  re- 
verted to  Liverpool,  he  could  not,  with  a  pardon- 
able vanity,  help  desiring  that  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  who  had  toiled  through  the  same  scenes  of 
adversity  and  depression,  could  see  him  now  in 
his  greatness.  This  was  from  no  mean  desire  of 
rivalling  them,  and  wrounding  their  feelings ;  but, 
mix  in  general  society  as  we  may,  it  is  those 
who  have  known  us  in  early  life,  whose  opinions 
we  are  at  all  times  anxious  to  enlist,  and  on  whose 
appreciation  of  ourselves  we  set  the  greatest  value. 
Mr.  Leslie  anticipated  the  moment  when  he  should 
enter  the  House  of  Commons.  A  few  more  weeks, 
and  he  would  be  legislating  for  those  who  had 
toiled  with  him  through  life.  A  few  more 
months  more  he  might,  as  Lord  Elversfoot  had 

said,  become 

He  was   standing  in  a  passage   between  two 
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rooms,  indulging  in  these  delightful  reflections, 
when  he  heard  his  own  name  mentioned. 

"  She  is  beautiful — perfectly  beautiful !"  said  a 
voice  he  did  not  recognise. 

"Indeed  she  is,"  replied  Lord  Elversfoot; 
"  and  more  than  beautiful  —  the  sweetest  creature 
that  ever  was.  Luttrell  would  indeed  be  a  lucky 
fellow  if  he  should  win  her." 

"  Well,  all  the  world  declares  that  it  is  un  fait 
accompli,"  continued  the  other;  "that  in  a  verj' 
short  time  Miss  Leslie  will  become  Lady  Linton ; 
and  no  one  of  all  our  aristocracy  will  play  her  part 
better  than  this  child  of  the  people.  You  know, 
my  Lord,  I  once  stood  for  Liverpool  —  the  very 
place  where  Mr.  Leslie  made  his  fortune.  Well, 
I  can  assure  you  that  nothing  surprised  me  more 
than  to  see  the  refinement,  the  delicacy  of  thought, 
the  elegance  of  taste,  among  the  ladies  there.  I 
am  afraid  that  we  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that 
these  qualities  are  quite  limited  to  a  certain  set  in 
London.  Undoubtedly  they  must  prevail  more  ge- 
neral here,  from  the  universal  habits  of  life.     As 
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Burke  says,  'To  be  bred  in  a  place  of  estimation — 
to  be  taught  to  respect  oneself  —  to  be  habituated 
to  the  censorial  inspection  of  the  public  eye  —  to 
be  forced  to  the  greatest  degree  of  vigilance,  fore- 
sight, and  circumspection,  in  a  state  of  things 
in  which  no  fault  is  committed  with  impunity, — 
this  is  a  discipline  which  a  national  aristocracy  go 
through,  and  to  which  no  other  class  is  subject ;' 
but  I  repeat  I  have  seen  ladies  pre-eminent  in 
every  graceful  accomplishment,  who  have  not 
passed  through  this  probation;  and  pre-eminent 
among  these  I  place  Miss  Leslie." 

"  Yes,'5  said  Lord  Elversfoot ;  "  but  you  have 
been  quoting  from  Burke  in  his  appeal  from  the 
new  to  the  old  Whigs,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
he  also  enumerates  as  personal  advantages :  '  To 
live  among  rich  traders,  who  from  their  success 
are  presumed  to  have  sharp  and  vigorous  under- 
standings, and  who  in  the  highest  degree  possess 
the  qualities  of  diligence,  order,  and  resolution ; 
and  have  naturally  a  cultivated  and  habitual  regard 
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to  justice.'  Now  Mr.  Leslie  is  the  finest  speci- 
men of  such  a  man.  Under  his  tuition,  I  am  not 
so  greatly  surprised  that  his  daughter  should  be 
what  we  find  her." 

Now  that  Lord  Elversfoot  thought  that  the 
marriage  was  almost  certain,  his  respect  for  trade 
was  increasing  rapidly. 

Mr.  Leslie  turned  away,  his  mind  overwhelmed 
by  conflicting  feelings.  He  had  heard  his  daughter 
for  the  first  time  called  Lady  Linton.  The  sound 
pleased  him ;  he  to  be  the  father  of  an  actual  lady 
and  a  future  marchioness.  He  had  heard  in 
the  same  breath  the  pursuits  of  his  life  indirectly 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  almost  contempt,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  defended  with  enthusiasm; 
but  why  did  they  need  defence  ?  Even  while 
he  asked  himself  the  question,  his  heart  told  him 
that  there  was  a  wide  gulph  separated  the  man  of 
the  people  from  the  peer  of  the  realm ;  and  this 
inferiority  it  rested  with  himself  to  remove,  and 
to  link  his  name  and  blood  with  that  of  an  illus- 
trious house. 
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Rested  with  him  ? — and  Ida  ;  what  were  Ida's 
feelings  on  the  matter  ?  Was  she  not  engaged  to 
another  ?  Could  he  advise  her  to  break  such  an 
eno-ao-ement  ?  Could  he  advise  her  to  declare  that 
a  month  had  changed  the  current  of  her  heart? 
And  if  she  still  loved  Ernest  as  before,  if  the  ex- 
citement of  this  new  world  had  not  destroyed  her 
nobler  qualities,  would  he  compel  her  to  a  mar- 
riage for  ambition  —  would  he  avail  himself  of  her 
love  for  him,  to  make  her  commit  a  great  injustice 
towards  one  man,  and  a  great  crime  towards 
another?  How  could  he  reconcile  all  these 
difficulties  ?  If  the  proposition  should  be 
made  to  him  by  Lord  Elversfoot  he  should 
not  know  how  to  reply  to  it,  he  was  involved 
in  a  labyrinth  of  doubt.  His  principal  feeling 
at  this  moment  was  one  of  annovance  against 
Ernest. 

A  gentle  finger  touched  his  arm.  "  Papa,  I  am 
ready  to  go." 

"  Are  you,  my  love  ?"  and  he  took  her  arm  in 
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his;  and  as  its  warmth  touched  his  heart,  he 
thought  that  her  happiness  was  so  dear  to  him, 
that  to  promote  it  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice 
even  his  ambition. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Lord  Elversfoot  was  resolved  to  bring  mat- 
ters at  once  to  the  point  with  Mr.  Leslie;  it  was 
rather  a  dangerous  crisis ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  London  season  was  advancing  rapidly.  The 
general  election,  which  was  immediately  antici- 
pated, might  change  the  whole  complexion  of 
affairs.  He  knew  that  once  out  of  office,  his 
power  of  working  on  Mr.  Leslie's  vanity  would 
be  considerably  diminished ;  besides,  he  had  very 
little  doubt  of  the  successful  issue  of  the  event. 
Even  if  Ida  was  attached  to  that  young  man  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Melwood,  (whose  name  he 
had  quite  forgotten,)  it  would,  he  thought,  be  very 
easy  to  laugh  her  out  of  such  an  affection ;  he 
could  not  imagine  that  a  young  girl  could  con- 
tinue to  be  in  love  with  a  man,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  herself  in  the  whirl  of  society.  But 
with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  was  in  error 
on  this  occasion.  In  each  individual  there  are, 
as  it  were,  two  existences  growing  up  at  the  same 
time,  and  distinct  from  each  other ;  there  is  the 
life  of  the  world,  and  the  life  apart  from  the  world: 
in  some  instances  these  two  mingle  together,  and 
a  person  becomes  thoroughly  worldly;  but  this 
was  not  Ida^s  case. 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  Lord 
Elversfoot  to  stroll  down  to  Grosvenor  Place,  and 
pass  half-an-hour  with  Mr.  Leslie :  in  the  first 
place,  because  he  thought  it  politic  to  keep  him  in 
good  humour  ;  and  secondly,  he  got  a  good  deal  of 
very  important  information  from  him  about  the 
state  of  trade,  &c,  which  he  used  afterwards  to  retail 
to  the  House  in  the  evening  with  very  considera- 
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ble  effect.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  been 
at  all  a  surprising  announcement  to  Mr.  Leslie, 
who  was  sitting  at  breakfast  with  Ida,  that  his 
lordship  was  waiting  to  see  him  in  his  morning 
room.  And  yet,  for  some  reason  or  another,  he 
was  visibly  confused,  changed  colour,  and  blurted 
out  very  indistinct  directions  to  the  servant  about 
requesting  his  lordship  to  wait  a  few  moments. 

"  Won^t  you  ask  him  up  here,  papa  ? "  said  Ida. 

"  No,  no/*  he  answered  quickly^  still  more  dis- 
concerted. "  I  dare  say  that  he  wants  to  speak  to 
me  alone— probably  something  to  do  with  the  elec- 
tion, with  which  ladies  are  not  much  interested 
You  may  go,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  servant, 
who  was  still  standing  at  the  door. 

Ida  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  made  no  farther 
remark. 

Mr.  Leslie  descended  the  stairs  slowly,  like  a 
man  full  of  thought ;  the  wood-work  creaked  with 
the  importance  of  his  footstep.  After  the  conver- 
sation which  he  had  overheard  on  the  preceding 
night,  he  could  not  doubt  what  was  the  object  of 
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his  lordship's  present  visit ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
that  Lord  Elversfoot,  who  was  waiting  in  a  state  of 
nervous  agitation,  felt  equally  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Leslie  suspected  his  object.  This  magnetic  in- 
fluence may  seem  between  two  persons  very  sur- 
prising ;  but  it  nevertheless  exists,  and  we  may 
attach  faith  to  it  without  subscribing  to  all  the 
extravagant  theories  which  have  been  started  on 
the  subject,  or  vindicating  experiments  which  are 
manifest  absurdities.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  certain  mysterious  agencies ;  or  if  any 
one  does  doubt  them,  let  them  (and  it  is  worth 
the  journey)  consult  a  sonambule  at  Paris,  16  Rue 
de  Seine,  and  their  doubts  will  be  soon  over- 
thrown. 

And  after  all,  why  should  we,  because  it  is  now 
for  the  first  time  revealed  to  us,  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  a  certain  power  in  our  minds,  of  which 
we  were  previously  unconscious?  Think  for  one 
moment — what  is  there  more  extraordinarv  than 
our  own  frame,  which  possesses  the  faculty  of 
ecalling    events    and    scenes   which   have    long 
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since  passed  by?  Anatomize  the  body,  and  you 
can  discover  no  record  of  them ;  where  then  are 
they  written  ?  We  give  different  names  to  cer- 
tain miraculous  qualities  which  we  possess,  and 
then  associate  a  vague  indefinite  word  with  a 
positive  idea.  But  I  am  not  the  less  startled 
at  a  marvellous  element  in  my  disposition,  because 
you  tell  me  that  it  is  only  memory,  and  that 
something  else  is  imagination.  He  who  possesses 
the  most  valuable  power  of  depicting  on  canvass 
beauty  which  he  has  once  beheld,  charms  over 
which  his  soul  has  dreamed,  when  the  nerves  of 
his  hand  are  moved  by  the  impulse  of  his  mind, 
is  performing  a  feat  as  wonderful  as  she  who  in 
a  magnetic  sleep  can  read  each  present  thought 
and  tell  you  the  past. 

u  How  do  you  do,  my  Lord/'  said  Mr.  Leslie, 
shaking  his  hand  with  the  cordiality  of  extreme 
nervousness:  "did  you  stop  long  last  night?  we 
came  away  rather  early;  I  was  afraid  my  little 
bud  would  be  drooping ;  she  is  not  used  to  this 
kind    of     dissipation,    and    I    think    begins    to 
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look  a  little  pale.  Do  you  remark  it  my 
Lord  ? " 

He  spoke  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  conceal  his 
agitation,  whereas  he  made  it  still  more  apparent. 

"  Why,  no — I  cannot  say  I  do/'  replied  Lord 
Elversfoot.  u  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  every 
one  else,  that  a  more  beautiful  girl  was  never  seen 
in  London.  As  for  Lady  Sandbeck,  she  can  talk 
of  nothing,  and  sighs  for  such  a  daughter."  The 
tears  filled  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he  listened  to 
these  encomiums  on  his  child. 

"Lady  Sandbeck,"  continued  his  lordship, 
"  has  charged  me  with  a  note  to  Miss  Leslie : 
if  she  is  not  engaged  she  will  take  her  to  the 
Exhibition  this  afternoon.  They  have  made  up  a 
party  with  the  Percivals,  and  some  others;  will 
you  join  them?" 

"  Why,  I  don't  think  I  can,"  said  Mr.  Leslie : 
"  I  am  so  much  occupied ;  my  canvassing  goes 
on  very  slowly ;  the  men  won't  speak  out. 
6  Plenty  of  time  yet,  sir,  says  one — see  you 
again — like  to  talk  to  Mr.  Wheeler — knows  my 
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principles,  sir  —  can't  give  you  my  hand  till  I 
have  seen  one  of  the  gentlemen  alone.'  These  are 
the  only  answers  I  can  get,  and  it  is  rather  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  to  go  to  the  poll 
with." 

"  However,"  said  Lord  Elversfoot,  u  it  is  not  a 
question  of  going  to  the  poll  at  this  moment; 
for  from  what  I  see,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
dissolution  will  be  postponed  some  little  time. 
But,  if  you  will  not  join  Lady  Sandbeck's  party, 
will  you  join  another  ?  " 

66  What  other  ? "  asked  Mr.  Leslie,  with  an  in- 
quiring look. 

Here  Lord  Elversfoot  dropped  his  voice,  laid 
his  hand  slowly  and  impressively  on  Mr.  Leslie's 
arm,  and  answered,  "  ours, — our  political  party,  I 


mean." 


"  Your  party,  my  Lord !  why,  I  am  of  entirely 
the  same  opinion  as  your  Lordship.  I  stand  on 
the  same  interest.  e  Everything  for  the  people  f 
that  is  my  motto,  as  it  is  your  Lordship's."  Lord 
Elversfoot  smiled,  for  Mr.  Leslie  left  out  the  last 
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part  of  the  Whig  aristocratic  creed,  '  Nothing  by 
the  people.5  "  My  Lord,  I  am  of  your  party,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Leslie,  raising  his  voice.  "  I  even  go  a 
little  a-head  of  your  party ;  my  watch  is  five 
minutes  faster  than  your  Lordship's.  Ay,  my 
Lord ;  there  is  your  corn  law :  are  you  prepared 
to  have  entire  free  trade  ?  Well,  then,  you  will  be 
driven  to  it.  I  know  something  of  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  and  I  tell  you,  you  must  free  it  from 
its  shackles.  I  remember  once  travelling  in  Hol- 
land, and  I  observed  there  that  the  people  did  not 
build  up  walls  and  dykes  to  oppose  the  inroads  of 
the  ocean,  but  cut  deep  canals,  so  as  to  admit 
those  waters,  which  would  otherwise  have  broken 
down  the  opposing  barriers,  and  washed  every- 
thing away  in  one  overwhelming  ruin.  Take  a 
lesson  from  this  in  your  dealings  with  the  people; 
that  force,  that  gigantic  power  which  menaces 
society,  and  will  inevitably  sweep  it  away  like  dust, 
if  you  oppose  it  by  frail  and  impotent  barriers, 
may  be  converted  into  the  elements  of  your  great- 
ness, if  you  will  only  direct  it  into  proper  chan- 
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nels :  this  is  my  view  of  party,  I  repeat  it  my 
Lord, — 'Everything  for  the  people.' " 

Mr.  Leslie  stopped  :  the  perspiration  stood  on 
his  brow ;  he  was  overcome  by  his  own  excitement. 
The  old  man  still  clung  to  the  traditions  of  his 
youth.  "  Oh  no,  thank  God,  they  can  never  be 
rooted  out;  and  of  whatever  caste  you  may  be, 
still  cling  to  them ;  it  is  a  great  merit  to  be  faithful 
to  the  traditions  of  your  race,  and  of  your  faith.'' 

Lord  Elversfoot  listened  attentively,  and  strange 
to  say,  the  earnestness  of  that  simple  practical  man 
produced  conviction  to  his  mind. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Leslie,"  he  said,  after 
a  pause,  "  but  it  is  because  I  agree  so  much  with 
you  that  I  ask  you  the  question,  will  you  belong 
to  our  party  ?  but  I  do  not  mean  the  party  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  I  know  that  we  should  have 
your  support  there.  I  mean  the  party  of  the 
Government :  will  you  join  us  ?  " 

"  I,  my  Lord ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Leslie ;  almost 
jumping  out  of  his  chair  with  astonishment. 

"And   who   better   qualified,    Leslie,    to    join 
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a  government  than  a  man  who  has  passed  all 
his  life  in  those  occupations,  which,  while 
they  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  develope 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  give  him  the  greatest 
stake  and  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the 
country.  I  have  spoken  to  several  of  the 
cabinet,  and  they  all  agree  with  me.  I  will  not 
tire  you  by  repeating  the  several  flattering  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  in  connection  with 
your  name,  but  this  I  am  prepared  to  tell  you  in 
all  confidence,  that  if  you  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  Vice- Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  is  at 
your  service." 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  his  eyes  again 
filling  with  tears,  "  I  am  so  proud;  this  is  such  an 
unexpected  honour." 

u  No,  Leslie,"  interrupted  the  wily  diplomatist, 
"this  is  no  honour,  honours  come  afterwards,  if 
you  wish  for  honours.  I  repeat  to  you,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  aristocracy  of  this  countrv  must  be 
recruited  from  the  great  commercial  classes,  and  if 
so,  the  possessor  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
the " 
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*  1  beg  your  pardon,  my  Lord,  forty  thousand 
a  year,"  said  Mr.  Leslie ;  he  was  too  proud  to 
allow  the  smallest  exaggeration. 

"Well,  of  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
the  proprietor  of  Castle  Melwood  has,  as  I  told 
you  before,  after  a  certain  probation  in  public  life 
a  right  to  expect  a  coronet." 

Mr.  Leslie  was  quite  overwhelmed :  what  could 
this  accumulation  of  suggestions,  hints,  and  pro- 
babilities mean  ? 

"  I  do  not  doubt/'  he  said,  after  a  long  pause, 
during  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  delight  which  he  felt :  "  I  do  not  doubt  that 
your  Lordship's  influence  could  do  much,  but  — " 

"And  that  influence,  my  dear  Mr.  Leslie,  is 
quite  at  your  command,  it  is  my  great  pleasure 
now  to  exercise  it  for  your  benefit.  I  wish  you 
would  make  it  my  duty  to  do  so." 

"In  what  way?  my  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Leslie  ;  he 
saw  that  the  decisive  moment  was  approaching. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Leslie,  we  are  both  of  us  men  of 
the  world;  we  were  at  school  together,  and  although 
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our  paths  in  life  have  since  that  time  been  very 
different,  yet  I  have  always  followed  your  career 
with  attention  and  the  deepest  interest.      I  may 
be  pardoned,  therefore,  at  once  entering  upon  a 
subject  which  is  very  dear  to  me.     I  have  already 
told  you  what  my  feelings  are  with  respect  to  Miss 
Leslie :  well,  I  believe  that  I  am  not  very  wrong 
in  attributing  similar  opinions  to  my  son,  if  he  is 
not  disagreeable  to   Miss  Leslie,  and  you  think 
that  it  would  be  a  desirable  marriage,  and  one  that 
would  contribute  to  her  happiness,  why  should  it 
not  be  arranged  forthwith;  all  that  I  can  say  is, 
that  so  far  as   I  am  myself  concerned,  nothing 
would  give  me  greater  happiness  than  to  receive 
Miss  Leslie  as  mv  son's  wife :    it  is  a  match  of 
which  I  think  he  might  be  justly  proud." 

There  was  the  goal  of  all  his  wishes  attained  ; 
a  union  with  a  family  of  a  marquis,  the  son  of 
a  great  minister,  young,  handsome,  distinguished, 
the  probability  of  having  honours  showered 
upon  himself,  distinction  beyond  all  which 
during   his   hours    of   toil    and   patient   industry 
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he  had  ever  dared  to  contemplate;  everything 
was  within  his  reach,  he  had  but  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  to  clutch,  not  the  phantom  of 
greatness,  but  its  lofty  and  proud  reality.  Be- 
fore replying  he  buried  his  head  in  his  hands, 
and  the  visions  which  swept  before  his  eyes  were 
gorgeous  and  glittering ;  he  saw  his  child  the  ad- 
mired of  the  most  aristocratic  society  in  Europe, 
he  heard  his  name  pronounced,  and  men  seemed 
to  incline  in  deference  when  it  was  uttered ;  his 
ambition  stood  beside  him  and  unrolled  a  scroll  on 
which  pageant  after  pageant  was  painted  in  rich 
and  costly  colouring ;  he  thought  not  at  that  mo- 
ment of  Ida's  heart,  of  her  woman's  pledge,  he 
pictured  that  gentle  and  delicate  frame  only  as  the 
prop  of  his  house,  the  instrument  of  his  greatness, 
the  foundress  of  his  race. 

He  was  only  recalled  from  the  reverie  into 
which  he  had  fallen  by  Lord  Elversfoot  touching 
him  gently  on  the  arm,  while  he  said,  in  his 
calmest  voice,  "  My  proposal  is  not  then  accept- 
able to  you,  Leslie  ? " 
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Mr.  Leslie  raised  his  head,  his  face  was  pale 
from  depth  of  feeling;  great  ambition,  and  great 
grief  have  the  same  exhausting  influence  on  the 
human  frame  :  it  was  after  another  short  pause 
he  said,  "You  are  wrong,  my  Lord,  it  is  most 
acceptable  to  me." 

"I  am  delighted,  I  am  overjoyed!"  exclaimed 
Lord  Elversfoot,  forgetting  in  the  delight  of  the 
moment  all  his  former  doubts  and  fears,  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  principal  party  had  never 
been  consulted  in  the  matter :  u  I  will  go  im- 
mediately and  tell  my  sister,  as  for  Alfred,  he 
will  be  overjoyed,  poor  fellow,  I  know  that  he 
is  so  much  in  love  with  Miss  Leslie."  Lord 
Elversfoot  was  quite  wild  with  delight,  already 
he  saw  the  flag  of  the  Luttrells  flying  on  Castle 
Melwood. 

"  Stay,  my  dear  Lord,  stay  a  little,  there  is  my 
daughter  Ida." 

"  Well,  surely  she  can  have  but  one  feeling  in 
the  matter,"  replied  Lord  Elversfoot,  a  little  sub- 
dued, for  all  the  impressions  which  he  had  received 
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at  Melwood  recurred  to  his  mind.  "I  hope,  I 
think,  I  believe,  she  loves  Alfred." 

"  I  hope  so  too/5  said  Mr.  Leslie,  but  his 
voice  belied  his  words ;  for  now  when  his  thoughts 
were  directed  towards  her  feelings,  he  began  to  lose 

his  confidence.  "  However,  I  may  as  well  be  frank 
with  you,  my  Lord,'5  he  said  at  last,  "  you  have 
been  very  much  so  with  me,  and  I  will  respond  in 
the  same  spirit.  I  am  forced  to  confide  to  your 
Lordship,  that  I  am  not  quite  sure,  I  say,  I  am  not 
quite  sure,  that  Ida's  affections  are  disengaged.5' 

ce  Hum/5  muttered  his  Lordship. 

i(  I  think  I  told  your  Lordship  when  you  were 
at  Melwood,  that  there  was  a  Mr.  Vane  living 
near  the  castle;  he  was  very  much  in  love  with 
Ida,  indeed,  they  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other. 
And  so 5' 

"  You  were  foolish  enough,  my  dear  Leslie,  to 
allow  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  with  this  gentleman,  to  bind 
herself  down  for  life  at  her  age,  without  having 
had  the  least  intercourse  with  the  world,  the  least 
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opportunity  of  knowing  her  own  mind.  Well  I 
should  not  have  imagined  this." 

"  It  is,  however,  quite  true/'  said  Mr.  Leslie. 

u  And  you  consider  such  an  engagement  bind- 
ing, you  really  could  permit  a  girl  to  sacrifice 
herself  as  she  is  on  the  point  of  doing,  for  a 
childish  attachment?  I  should  regret  this  as  much 
for  her  sake  as  our  own,  she  would  bitterly  repent 
of  it  in  after  life,  think  of  that,  Leslie." 

"  Why  it  is  not  exactly  a  settled  thing,"  replied 
Mr.  Leslie,  u  it  is  a  conditional  engagement,  if 
they  were  both  in  the  same  disposition  a  year 
hence ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  it  is  scarcely  any 
engagement  at  all,"  he  continued,  warming  him- 
self into  the  conviction  of  that  which  in  his  heart 
he  well  knew  to  be  utterly  false ;  "  but  certainly 
I  know  that  Ida  was  attached  to  him ;  since  we 
came  to  town,  I  have  not  spoken  to  her  on  the 
subject,  for  precisely  the  reasons  suggested  by 
yourself,  to  enable  her  to  form  her  own  judg- 
ment." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt  that  Miss  Leslie  was  attached 
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to  this  young  man,"  said  Lord  Elversfoot,  cc  cela 
vas  sans  dire,  it  is  the  old  story  in  the  country, 
murmuring  streams,  silent  groves,  moonbeams 
and  sentiment,  all  that  kind  of  thing,  j'ai  passe 
par  la,  every  one  has  these  ideas  once  in  their 
lives,  and  then  they  shake  them  off  as  they  do 
their  childish  dress;  surely  no  sensible  person 
could  for  a  moment  think  of  sacrificing  a  whole 
existence  to  such  nonsense.  Look  at  the  difference 
of  the  position,  my  dear  Leslie ;  in  the  one  case 
she  will  be  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  England,  her  children  will  repre* 
sent  a  great  house,  illustrated  by  great  actions, 
she  will  move  in  a  circle  worthy  of  those  qualities 
which  endear  her  to  us  all.  You  will  be  highly 
honoured,  highly  considered  in  life,  and  you  may 
rise  to  posts  of  eminence  worthy  of  your  cha- 
racter and  mind.  Look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  you  remain  a  country  gentleman, 
very  great  in  your  neighbourhood,  it  is  true, 
but  unknown  beyond  that  immediate  circle;  she 
will  marry  a  country  squire,    never  be  heard  of, 
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having  thrown  away  opportunities  which  cannot 
be  recalled." 

u It  does  not  require  your  Lordship  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  our  positions/'  said 
Mr.  Leslie,  a  for  I  feel  it."  He  was  piqued  at  the 
tone  which  Lord  Elversfoot  had  taken,  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  that  best  calculated  to  conciliate 
him ;  but  his  Lordship  lost  not  a  moment  in 
soothing  his  feelings. 

"  My  dear  Leslie/'  said  he,  extending  his  hand, 
"if  I  have  spoken  too  freely,  you  must  forgive 
me.  I  am  a  very  simple,  plain  man :  when  I  feel 
a  thing  strongly  as  I  do  on  the  present  occasion, 
I  cannot  avoid  expressing  my  opinions.  I  have 
done  so  rather  rudely,  I  fear." 

Mr.  Leslie  pressed  his  hand  warmly.  "  Well, 
my  Lord,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  u  you  know  my 
sentiments.  I  tell  you  fairly,  that  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  the  marriage.  Let  me  consult  with  Ida. 
If  any  arguments  that  I  can  make  use  of  can 
affect  her  feelings,  they  shall  not  be  wanting, — of 
that  you  may  rest  assured." 
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Lord  Elversfoot  rose  from  his  seat,  thev  had 
perfectly  understood  each  other,  it  was  an  alliance ; 
one  of  those  alliances,  so  hard  in  their  conditions, 
so  wantonly  cruel,  an  alliance  based  on  the  sacri- 
fice of  another,  on  the  sacrifice  of  love  and  faith 
upon  the  altar  of  ambition. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ida  was  sitting  in  her  boudoir  painting,  while 
her  father  was  deciding  her  fate  below;  after  a 
few  touches  of  her  brush,  she  amused  herself  with 
thinking  and  idly  letting  it  wander  over  a  scrap  of 
paper:  when  the  heart  is  anxiously  occupied,  the 
anxiety  in  general  communicates  itself  to  the 
hand — she  was  thinking  of  Ernest  while  they 
were  talking  of  him. 

No,  she  had  not  forgotten  him ;  neither  had 
time,  flattery,  admiration,  even  diminished  her 
affection,  perhaps,  it  had  rather  grown  within  her 
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heart,  because  she  now  had  no  one  in  whom  she 
could  confide;  for  her  father  had  told  her  that  he 
had  advised  Ernest  not  to  write  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  period  of  probation  drew  near;  she  was 
happy  in  the  certainty  of  the  possession  of  an 
affection  which  she  knew  was  a  noble  and  worthy 
one;  she  asked  for  no  pledges,  and  made  no 
vows ;  if  London  distracted  her  for  a  time,  it  was 
only  to  make  the  reaction  in  Ernest's  favour 
stronger.  The  love  of  nature  and  of  natural 
feelings  is  implanted  in  all  people  until  fashion 
roots  it  out,  she  now  sighed  again  for  repose;  for 
those  green  rides  and  sloping  glades  ;  above  all 
for  that  gentle  voice  which  added  a  charm  even 
to  the  beauties  which  it  praised. 

But  she  knew  that  this  moment  which  she 
looked  forward  to  so  anxiously  would  be  long 
postponed;  she  saw  with  regret  that  her  father 
became  deeper  and  deeper  immersed  in  political 
excitement,  she  almost  dreaded  the  possibility  of 
his  success  at  the  general  election ;  her  whole 
habits  of  life  were  so  entirely  opposed  to  a  Lon- 
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don  existence,  that  she  felt  how  deeply  she  should 
regret  having  to  renew  it  again  each  year;  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  recollection  of  Ernest,  she 
could  almost  have  lamented  ever  having  left  Li- 
verpool. 

There  she  sat  a  picture  beautiful  to  gaze  on. 
And  yet  the  observer  might  have  been  saddened ; 
for  who  can  look  into  the  heaven's  light  of  a 
young  and  dimpling  face,  and  not  feel  that  there 
is  a  day  when  that  light  will  be  dimmed,  when  the 
dimples  must  fade.  Who  can  gaze  on  blue  moun- 
tains and  bluer  lake,  and  not  lament  that  clouds 
will  sometime  roll  over  the  mountains,  and  waves 
ruffle  the  waters  ?  Who  can  walk  forth  on  a  balmy 
summer  evening,  and  not  remember  the  darkness 
which  is  soon  to  overspread  the  sky  ? 

Oh,  the  curse  of  knowledge  !  knowledge  which 
gives  man  power,  but  renders  him  miserable; 
which  by  teaching  him  to  tremble  at  the  future, 
destroys  the  blessings  of  the  present.  "  Visions 
of  childhood,  stay,  oh,  stay ! "  dreams  of  youth 
fade  not  before  me;  let  me  cherish  my  illusions, 
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,nd  heed  not  the  future.  Oh  teach  me  to  forget 
hat  if  there  is  a  principle  of  life,  there  is  like- 
wise a  principle  of  decay  implanted  in  all  things 
nimate  and  inanimate,  material  or  immaterial. 
>olomon  prayed  for  knowledge,  I  pray  for  ignor- 
nce;  remove  from  my  heart  that  intelligence 
which  mocks  my  fancies ;  that  reason  which  con- 
rols  my  imagination.  Oh,  make  me  a  child  once 
lore,  when  if  the  sun  rose  brightly  in  the  heavens, 
cared  not  for  the  possible  clouds  of  the  morrow; 
men  I  had  confidence  in  an  unfulfilled  destiny ; 
'hen  I  hoped  all  things,  loved  all  things,  believed 
i  all  things. 

Ida  was  still  buried  in  thought  when  her  father 
ntered  the  room. 

He  had  passed  half-an-hour  alone  since  Lord 
llversfoot  had  left  him,  in  that  struggle,  the 
lost  terrible  which  can  be  carried  on  in  any 
lan's  mind,  the  struggle  between  love  of  self  and 
>ve  of  another,  between  the  generous  and  the 
lean  ;  he  could  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant  Oj 
da's  deep  love  for  Ernest;  he  knew  instinctively 
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how  strong  that  feeling  was.  Was  it  not  a  cruel 
case,  whichever  way  she  might  decide,  to  place 
her  in  the  painful  alternative  of  judging  between 
two  opposite  duties,  between  her  duty  to  him  as 
her  father,  and  her  duty  to  the  man  to  whom  her 
faith  was  pledged ;  between  her  filial  affection  and 
her  woman's  love?  At  one  moment  he  had  almost 
come  to  the  resolution  of  going  to  Lord  Elversfoot, 

and  at  once  giving  him  a  decided  negative,  and 
withdrawing  from   the   representation   of  Mary- 

lebone,  and  retiring  to  Castle  Melwood.  He  put 
on  his  hat  and  walked  forth  with  this  intention  ; 
but  what  slight  circumstances  affect  our  destinies  ! 
It  was  a  drawing-room,  he  saw  carriage  after  car- 
riage rolling  by,  one  was  passing  in  all  the  pomp  of 
wealth  and  power,  with  two  tall  powdered  footmen 
behind  it;  it  was  Lady  Clarence villc,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  all  her  grandeur,  and  the  admiration  by 
which  she  was  encircled,  retained  a  simplicity 
and  kindness  of  character,  which  a  child  might 
envy,  and  who  brought  up  her  daughter,  Lady 
Augusta,  so  as  to  make  her  the  delight  and  orna- 
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ment  of  society ;  so  unspoilt  was  she  by  the  uni- 
versal homage  which  was  paid  her.  Mr.  Leslie 
was  surprised  to  see  the  beautiful  head  nod  to  him 
most  gracefully,  then  the  check-string  was  pulled 
violently,  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  pavement, 
to  the  admiration  of  the  gathering  crowd,  who 
thought  the  large  bouquets  which  the  coachman 
and  footmen  wore,  were  the  finest  specimens  of 
horticultural  produce  they  had  ever  beheld. 

Mr.  Leslie  went  to  the  carriage  door. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Leslie/1  said  Lady  Clarence- 
ville ;  "  my  affection  for  your  beautiful  daughter 
must  be  my  excuse  for  stopping  you,  but  I  could 
not  pass  you  without  congratulating  you  on  an 
event  which  must  make  you  very  happy." 

Mr.  Leslie  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  suspicion 
as  to  the  event  she  alluded  to,  but  he  pretended 
ignorance. 

"Why,  surely,  it  is  not  a  false  report/'  said  the 
lady.  "  She  is  actually  engaged  to  Lord  Linton 
— is  it  not  so  V 

He  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  give  a  decided 
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negative,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  the  weakness 
to  add  force  to  the  report,  by  saying,  "  Not 
actually." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Lady  Clarenceville  ;  u  I 
see  it  will  be  all  right.  I  can  assure  you  I  am  very 
pleased ;  she  is  an  universal  favourite  :  good-bye. 
I  have  no  time  to  lose.  We  have  not  the  entree 
any  longer,  and  the  doors  will  be  shut." 

And  the  pageant  passed  on. 

Mr.  Leslie  stood  still  for  a  while ;  here  he  had, 
for  a  moment's  vanity,  almost  shut  himself  out 
from  the  possibility  of  retracting;  because  the 
great  lady  had  spoken  of  the  matter  as  settled, 
he  had  not  the  resolution  positively  to  deny  it ; 
now,  indeed,  what  course  was  he  to  take ;  he  must 
see  Ida  immediately,  and  try  every  argument  to 
induce  her  to  meet  his  wishes. 

He  did  not  dare  reflect  any  longer,  but  entered 
the  house,  and  in  a  few  moments,  as  we  have 
said,  came  to  the  room  where  Ida  was  sitting. 

"  Oh,  papa !"  she  exclaimed,  looking  up  from 
her  work,  or  rather  from  her  thoughts,  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  which  deepened  the  colour  in  her 
cheeks.  "You  quite  startled  me;  but  you  are 
not  well  ?" 

She  was  justified  in  the  supposition,  for  his 
cheek  was  very  pale,  and  his  legs  trembled  as  he 
sat  down  on  the  chair.  The  father  knew  that  in 
his  heart  he  had  violated  his  daughter's  faith, 
and  he  trembled  before  her. 

"What  is  the  matter,  papa?"  she  repeated. 

*  Nothing,  my  dear  child,  nothing.  I  have  been 
a  little  flurried  that  is  all.  I  have  received  a  sudden 
announcement,"  he  continued,  with  a  rapidity  as 
if  to  unburden  his  heart  as  speedily  as  possible. 
ie  You  know  that  Lord  Elversfoot  has  been  here; 
we  have  had  a  long  conversation,  my  dearest  Ida, 
and  that  conversation  affects  you." 

"  Me,  dearest  papa !"  and  the  colour  left  her 
cheek,  which  became  pale  as  marble  :  she  antici- 
pated the  announcement. 

' '  Lord  Elversfoot  has  done  you  the  honour  to 
propose  that  you  should  marry  his  son." 

There  was  a  pause :  her  eyes  were  fixed,  as  if, 
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through  the  vista  of  years,  she  could  see  the 
perspective  of  misery  before  her ;  at  last  she  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  threw  her  arm  round  the  old 
man's  neck,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  You,  of 
course,  could  not  entertain  the  proposal,  father  ?" 

"  I  did  not  give  him  a  decided  answer/'  was 
Mr.  Leslie's  reply. 

"Not  a  decided  answer !"  she  said.  "Oh,  then 
it  would  be  unjust  not  to  send  to  him  immediately, 
to  tell  him  that  I  am  engaged  to  another,  that 
you  yourself  sanctioned  that  engagement ;  that  I 
have  never  for  a  moment  wavered  in  mv  feelings ; 
all  the  distractions  of  London  have  only  served  to 
make  me  more  deeply  sensible  of  the  happiness 
to  be  derived  from  tranquil  affection.  No,  no, 
dearest  papa,  if  you  do  change  in  any  thing, 
rather  lessen  the  term  of  probation  which  you 
have  appointed  ;  let  me  be  united  sooner  to  Ernest. 
I  am  sure  we  were  far  happier  before  we  entered 
this  society — a  society  for  which  I  am  unsuited, 
and  to  which  I  have  no  pretension." 

No  pretension  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Leslie,  shak- 
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ing  her  arm  from  his  neck,  and  his  eyes  glow- 
ing with  indignation.  "  No  pretension  !  Lord 
Elversfoot  does  not  think  himself  degraded  by 
this  alliance;  the  proposal  originates  with  him 
and  not  with  me.  I  do  not  find,"  he  continued, 
his  voice  still  rising  with  his  anger,  "  that  my 
claims  to  be  admitted  into  the  first  society  of  this 
country  are  ever  questioned  except  by  my  own 
child.  I  remember  that  when  I  first  purchased 
Castle  Melwood,  you  made  the  same  kind  of 
remark/' 

How  many  will  forgive  and  forget  injuries,  in- 
sults, wrongs  of  every  description,  but  never  for- 
get an  observation  that  wounds  their  vanity. 

Baron  Wessenberg,  in  his  admirable  "  Souvenirs 
et  Pensees,"  has  recorded,  in  one  sentence,  a  great 
fact,  which  is  the  secret  of  one-half  of  all  family  dif- 
ferences, "  Onn'est  souvent  mecontent  des  autres 
que  parcequ'on  Test  de  soi-meme."  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  Mr.  Leslie  was  heartily  annoyed 
with  himself;  he  felt  the  full  force  of  all  Ida's 
observations,  but  his  regrets  only  shaped  them- 
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selves  in  forms  of  anger  against  her,  and  at  this 
moment  he  was  deeply  irritated  and  wounded  at 
her  unlucky  observation. 

"  If  you  knew  how  miserable  you  make  me, 
when  you  speak  so  harshly  to  me,  and  say  such 
unkind  things,  you  would  refrain  from  doing  so, 
my  dearest  papa,"  said  Ida,  crying  bitterly.  "  I 
have  done  nothing  to  merit  them.  I  never  gave 
Lord  Linton  the  least  encouragement;  you  know 
how  his  society  has  been  forced  upon  me.  Now 
I  wish  that  we  had  never  come  to  London,  or 
even  never  left  Liverpool.  We  were  very  happy 
then,  and  I  asked  for  nothing  beyond  my  home; 
now  I  see  so  much  misery  in  store  for  me.  I 
would  not  pain  and  distress  you,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  cannot  deny  my  love  for  Ernest. — Papa, 
be  just,  and  keep  your  promise  to  me." 

Mr.  Leslie  was  touched  and  softened  by  his 
daughter's  tears.  He  saw  those  visions  of  great- 
ness (so  dear  to  old  age,  when  love  and  its  train 
of  softer  affections  has  swept  by,)  fleeing  away 
before  him.     With  all  his  material  pursuits,  he 
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was  a  man  of  very  strong  passions  and  violent 
impulses ;  and  when  he  thought  how  nearly  his 
ambitious  dreams  were  of  being  fulfilled,  and 
that  they  were  all  thwarted  by  what  he  now  con- 
sidered a  foolish  attachment,  when  he  reflected 
that  the  whole  fabric  he  had  reared  with  so  much 
toil  and  care  would  now  break  down — that  he 
must  tell  Lord  Elversfoot  the  marriage  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  give  up  all  those  hopes  which 
are  dearer  to  old  age  than  love  is  to  youth,  he 
could  not  restrain  his  feelings,  but  burying  his 
head  into  his  hands,  the  large  tears  streamed  be- 
tween his  wrinkled  fingers. 

Ida  was  shocked;  is  was  only  the  second  time 
in  her  life  she  had  seen  her  father  so  affected ;  the 
first  was  at  her  mother's  death-bed,  and  she  re- 
membered then  that  mother's  injunction  to  obey 
him  in  all  things.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  see  an 
old  man  weep,  for  in  youth  there  is  always  some 
one  to  wipe  the  tears  and  drink  the  sighs — in  old 
age  men  must  wreep  alone  and  unpitied. 

Oh,  papa,"  she  exclaimed,  "  forgive  me  !" 
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She  could  resist  harsh,  unkind,  unjust  words 
and  accusations,  but  she  could  not  resist  those 
tears.  When  he  again  drew  her  on  his  knee, 
and  raising  his  head,  she  saw  the  traces  of  his 
tears  on  his  furrowed  cheeks,  when  he  again  called 
her  his  darling,  and  told  her  he  had  nothing  to 
forgive,  she  felt  how  dear  that  old  man  was  to 
her;  she  asked  herself,  whether  it  was  not  selfish 
on  her  part,  to  place  the  new  affection  of  a  young 
man,  so  little  known  to  her,  into  the  balance 
against  the  love  which  her  father  bore  her,  the 
continuous  love  of  seventeen  years;  she  thought 
of  all  this  and  clung  to  his  embrace. 

"  Ida,  my  child,  my  darling  child  !"  said  he, 
after  a  long  pause,  while  his  aged  fingers  played 
with  the  long  ringlets  of  her  fair  head,  "  Let  it  be 
as  you  choose ;  but  as  it  is,  I  must  ask  you  to  for- 
give me  for  having  asked  you  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice  for  me;  and  you  will  forgive  me,  when  you 
remember,  my  darling,  what  my  course  of  life  has 
been.  You  can  recall  the  time,  when  I  toiled  day 
after  day  in  my  office,  to   the  utter  ruin  of  my 
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health ;  to  which  labour  I  owe  my  premature  old 
age.  And  what  was  the  object  of  all  this  trouble 
and  anxiety?  It  was  you,  Ida.  I  hoped  to  live  to 
see  you  pre-eminent  amongst  those  whose  superior 
I  felt  you  were,  in  person  and  mind.  I  wished  to 
accumulate  a  fortune,  that  the  magnates  of  this 
land  should  welcome  you  among  them,  and 
greet  your  presence.  I  attained  this  object. 
I  purchased  Castle  Melwood.  Then  my  hope 
was,  that  I  might  be  the  founder  of  one  of 
those  great  houses  which  are  the  glory  of  this 
land,  and  the  envy  of  all  others,  and  I  thought 
you  would  aid  me  in  this;  to  my  surprise  I  found 
you  were,  after  a  very  short  acquaintance,  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Vane;  this  was  not  the  kind  of 
marriage  I  had  anticipated,  but  I  liked  the 
young  man,  and  I  did  not  desire  to  wound  his 
feelings,  or  mortify  your  affections.  So  1  gave 
my  consent,  upon  the  conditions  you  are  aware 
of,  that  the  marriage  depended  on  your  being 
both  in  the  same  disposition  a  year  hence,  and 
on    your    not    carrying    on    any    correspondence 
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during  that  period.  I  thought  that  the  severity  of 
these  conditions  would  have  proved  to  you  both 
that  my  heart  was  not  in  my  consent.  Well  then, 
my  child,  you  arrive  in  town,  you  are  welcomed 
with  a  cordiality  we  could  scarcely  have  anticipated, 
you  are  the  centre  of  all  admiration,  the  topic  of 
all  conversation.  A  nobleman,  a  marquis  of  high 
official  rank,  of  great  position,  proposes  that  you 
should  marry  his  son,  a  young  man  well  received 
in  every  society,  handsome,  distinguished,  and 
against  whom  I  have  never  heard  a  word  said, 
except  that  he  is  disposed  to  be  rather  extra- 
vagant; a  marriage,  therefore,  which  must  do 
more  than  fulfil  every  expectation  I  ever  enter- 
tained, and  you  reject  it;  but,  my  dear  child, 
you  do  not  know  the  value  of  this  connexion ; 
the  high  price  which  I  set  upon  it ;  you  can 
have  very  little  idea  of  the  importance  which 
it  is  to  myself:  by  your  marriage  with  Lord 
Linton,  it  is  most  probable  I  should  some  day 
become  a  peer  of  the  realm."  His  heart  bounded 
at   the   word,  and    he    raised    his    head    proudly 
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only  again  to  let  it  sink  in  sorrow  on  his 
bosom. 

And  now  was  to  commence  one  of  those  strug- 
gles of  affection,  in  which  the  oldest  ever  comes 
off  successful.  So  sincere  on  her  part,  in  part  so 
sincere  on  his,  for  he  truly  loved  his  child,  even 
while  he  thought  he  could  combine  that  love  with 
his  ambition, — God  with  Mammon. 

u  My  father \"  whispered  Ida,  "  do  with  me 
what  you  will." 

"  No,  my  child/'  he  replied.  "  No,  Ida ;  marry 
Ernest  Vane;  never  mind  your  old  father.  I  shall 
be  happy  enough ;  or  if  I  should  not  be  so,  my 
life,  after  its  long  labours,  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
extended.  No,  Ida,  I  will  write  to  Lord  Elvers- 
foot  that  you  decline  the  marriage.  You  shall 
not  be  made  unhappy  for  me,  my  sweetest  child ; 
if  my  dreams  pass  away  unrealized,  if  the  expec- 
tations of  my  life  have  no  fulfilment,  I  am  to 
blame  for  dreaming  so  vainly,  and  forming  such 
preposterous  expectations.  You  shall  marry 
Ernest,  my  child ;  you  shall  marry  him." 
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Such  a  picture  of  happiness  presented  itself  to 
Ida's  imagination  that  she  was  on  the  very  point 
of  clasping  her  father's  neck,  and  expressing  her 
joy,  when,  as  she  turned,  she  observed  that  his 
under-jaw  fell,  his  eyes  became  fixed,  the  hands 
fell  powerless  by  his  side ;  he  was  in  a  fit. 

The  excitement  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  morning,  had  produced  a  second 
attack  of  the  nervous  system,  of  which  he  had 
already  had  one  at  Liverpool,  some  years  since, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  one  of  his  most 
richly  freighted  vessels.  Ida  had  no  recollection 
of  that  event,  so  when  she  saw  him  in  this  ter- 
rible state,  she  for  the  moment  thought  that  he  was 
dead;  and  her  fearful  shrieks  alarmed  the  whole 
household.  The  oldest  of  the  servants,  who  had 
been  with  Mr.  Leslie  since  he  first  started  in  life, 
lost  not  a  moment  in  applying  all  the  remedies 
calculated  to  avert  fatal  consequences,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  medical  men.  As  for  Ida,  she 
moved  about  like  one  who  has  no  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  terrible  calamity  which  has  befallen 
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her.  When  Sir  Henry  Halsey  came,  he  found 
Ida  in  a  state  of  mental  excitement,  which 
almost  bordered  on  derangement,  and  requiring 
as  much  attention  as  Mr.  Leslie,  whose  attack 
was  really  not  a  very  severe  one,  although  it 
demanded  great  care.  Above  all,  said  the  kind 
hearted  physician,  to  Ida,  he  must  be  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible,  and  avoid  anything  that  can 
by  any  possibility  annoy  him." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Ida,  clasping  her  hands  in  a 
paroxysm  of  grief,  "  I  will  sacrifice  myself,  I  will 
sacrifice  all  the  world,  to  save  him.5' 

"  It  is  not,  fortunately,  a  question  of  much 
sacrifice,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Sir  Henry; 
"if  such  a  necessity  did  arise  you  would  doubtless 
make  it.  No,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  he 
is  not  subject  to  unnecessary  intrusion  ;  attend 
strictly  to  this,  and  you  will  do  quite  enough. 
There  is  only  one  other  little  point,  which  per- 
haps you  have  not  sufficiently  thought  of — you 
must  take  care  of  your  own  health ;  for  to  judge 
from  a  few  expressions  he  let  fall,  your  welfare 
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evidently  occupies  his  whole  mind.  lie  spoke  of 
the  sacrifice  which  he  was  prepared  to  make  for 
you,  and  of  an  affection  beyond  all  understanding. 
You  must  not  go  to  him  for  the  present." 

"  How  selfish,  how  cruel,  I  have  been  !"  thought 
Ida. 

She  disobeyed  the  Doctor's  injunctions  the 
moment  he  had  left :  she  rose  from  the  bed  on 
which  she  had  been  lying;  she  could  not  pre- 
vent herself  from  looking  at  her  father.  She 
stole  to  his  room  on  tiptoe,  listened  attentively ; 
he  was  sleeping.  There  he  lay ;  his  features  still 
bore  the  impress  of  the  struggle  through  which  he 
had  passed,  and  one  of  his  hands  was  closed,  as  in 
the  agony  of  contraction ;  he  breathed  heavily  and 
convulsively.  Ida  stood  by  his  bed-side,  not  dar- 
ing to  waken  him  or  to  express  her  grief,  but  her 
heart  stru^led  back  to  the  davs  of  her  earliest 
youth,  as  a  bird  returns  to  its  nest,  and  the  fish 
to  their  parent  stream. 

Poor  child  !  as  yet  she  had  gone  through 
but  little  suffering  ;  yet,  perhaps,  the  first  breath 
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of  cold  air,  upon  the  nurtured  and  well  cared 
for  child  of  fortune  seems  the  bitterest;  after 
a  certain  time,  let  it  blow  as  it  list,  we  but 
muffle  ourselves  up  the  more  warmly  in  selfish 
comforts.  And  the  pictures  which  then  presented 
themselves  to  her  mind  were  all  associated  with 
that  strong  man's  love ;  she  recalled  a  thousand 
little  kindnesses,  long  since  forgotten,  and  as  she 
now  feared  at  the  time  not  accepted  with  suffi- 
cient gratitude.  Could  she  for  a  moment  place 
her  own  desires,  however  powerful;  her  own 
wishes,  however  reasonable,  in  opposition  to  the 
desires  and  wishes  of  him  who  now  lay  there,  and 
whose  life  perhaps  depended  on  her  ready  obe- 
dience. No  she  would  not,  she  could  not.  She 
would  not  promise  to  marry  Luttrell,  for  to  marry 
one  man  with  affection  for  another  filling  her  heart, 
appeared  to  her,  to  be  that  which  indeed  it  is,  a 
terrible  crime,  and  a  hideous  mockery;  to  press  the 
same  pillow  with  one  to  whom  she  was  indiiferent, 
to  be  taken  to  the  heart  of  one  with  whom  she 
had  no  sympathy,  seemed  to  her  fearful  to  con 
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template;  and  yet  how  many  go  through  this 
night  after  night,  sometimes  it  is  true  with  bitter 
tears,  but  yet  go  through  it  and  live.  The 
contest  in  her  heart  was  between  two  affec- 
tions, she  determined  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
oldest,  and  she  was  right  in  her  judgment.  She 
knelt  down  by  her  father's  side,  and  prayed  for 
him;  she  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her 
lips,  imprinted  a  kiss  on  that  cheek,  now  parched 
and  feverish,  and  then  she  turned  awav  to  fulfil 
her  great  sacrifice ;  to  write  to  Ernest. 

She  left  the  bed-room  and  went  to  the  drawing- 
room;  until  that  moment  she  had  forgotten  the 
personal  existence  of  Lord  Elversfoot  and  Luttrell. 
She  had  been  thinking  of  them  rather  as  abstract 
ideas  than  as  real  personages  in  the  drama  of  her 
life.  So  it  is  the  resolutions  made  in  privacy 
and  retirement  are  so  difficult  of  performance, 
for  they  are  based  on  the  airy  shapes  which 
imagination  takes ;  but  they  have  to  be  carried 
out  in  set  forms  of  words,  by  cold,  simple,  prac- 
tical  means.     When    Ida   entered   the   drawing- 
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room,  she  found  the  servant  at  the  door  with  a 
message  from  Lady  Sandbeck,  who  was  waiting 
for  her  in  the  carriage.  *  He  had  told  her  lady- 
ship that  Mr.  Leslie  was  very  ill,  but  she  wished 
to  know  whether  she  could  speak  for  one  moment 
to  Miss  Leslie."  Poor  Ida !  she  was  not  in  a 
state  to  see  any  one,  least  of  all  to  see  Lady 
Sandbeck;  she  sent  a  message  that  Mr.  Leslie 
was  so  unwell,  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  leave 
him,  and  it  was  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  that  she 
heard  the  carriage  drive  away. 

But,  strange  to  say,  this  little  incident  greatly 
weakened  the  resolution  to  which  she  had  come ; 
it  brought  her  back  again  to  real  life,  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  her  position.  Above  all,  now  that  her 
father's  countenance  was  not  present  to  animate 
her  sense  of  self-sacrifice,  she  thought  of  Ernest, 
and  when  she  once  began  to  think  of  Ernest,  she 
rested  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  her  tears  fell 
like  a  warm  summer  shower  over  the  paper.  If  it 
is  a  hard  thing  to  accustom  ourselves  in  a  dav  to  a 
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change  of  habits,  is  it  not  a  harder  thing  to  accus- 
tom ourselves  to  the  changes  of  affection,  of  sym- 
pathy, of  those  sweet  ties  which  fill  the  heart  with 
gladness  ?  Is  it  strange  inconsistency,  is  it  accus- 
ing Ida  of  unpardonable  weakness,  if  we  say  that 
her  heart  now  flowed  in  a  different  channel;  that 
all  her  mind  reverted  to  Ernest  to  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifice  which  she  was  called  upon  to  make.  She 
was  young,  with  a  long  life  before  her,  and  shadows, 
clouds,  and  darkness  rested  on  it.  Once,  and 
once  only,  she  thought  of  going  to  Lord  Elvers- 
foot  and  praying  for  his  sympathy ;  of  asking 
him  to  exercise  his  influence  in  undoing  all  the 
evil  his  words  had  accomplished.  But  the  thought 
soon  swept  by  her ;  she  could  not  meet  Luttrell 
again  in  her  present  frame  of  mind  ?  She  trem- 
bled at  an  avowal  which  was  to  put  her  in  his 
power  :  then  what  course  was  she  to  take  ? 

A  sudden  idea  occurred  to  her — she  would 
write  at  once  to  Ernest,  and  beg  him  to  come  to 
London.     She  would  throw  herself  on  his  judg- 
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ment,  on  his  affection,  on  his  sympathy ;  he  was 
high-minded  and  generous;  he  at  least,  would 
never  lead  her  into  error ;  he  would  see  her  father. 
For  the  moment,  the  idea  gleamed  upon  her  like 
the  light  of  Hope;  just  as,  amid  the  breakers,  the 
sailor  buffeting  against  wind  and  wave,  feels  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  when  a  beacon-light  first  flashes  across 
the  deep,  although  on  after  thought  it  is  only  the 
signal  of  a  danger  which  he  should  shun. 

Self  delusion  !  which  never  deserts  us.  Was 
there  no  secret  desire  of  seeing  Ernest,  if  only 
once  again,  in  the  course  which  Ida  decided  on  ? 
And  did  she  calculate  on  the  power  of  the  affec- 
tion which  she  expressed  in  each  line?  Alas  !  so 
contradictory  are  human  actions  and  intentions, 
that  in  this  letter  she  did  more  to  confirm  Er- 
nests affection,  than  at  any  previous  moment 
of  their  acquaintance,  so  "the  grass  grows  be- 
neath the  stone,  and  affections  gather  force  by 
being  crushed."  She  told  Ernest  everything  con- 
nected with  Lord  Linton,  all  that  she  had  learnt 
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of  his  family,  of  her  father's  growing  ambition,  of 
his  hopes,  of  his  danger.  She  implored  him  to 
come  immediately  to  London  to  give  her  his 
counsel  to  save  her.  She  was  forced  to  use  the 
term  "  to  save  her  from  herself." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Una  muta,  una  ostinata,  ed  alta, 
Malinconia  mortate,  appanna  in  lei 
Quel  si  vivido  sguardo,  e  piangesse  ella 
Ma  Innanzi  a  me  tacita  stassi ;  e  sempre 
Pregno  ha  di  pranto,  e  asciutto  sempre  ha  il  ciglio 
Niego  ella  il  duol,  mentre  di  giorno  in  giorno 
Io  dal  dolor  strugger  la  veggio." 

So  thought  Ernest,  as  he  saw  his  sister  pining 
away,  day  by  •  day.  Do  what  he  would,  nothing 
excited,  nothing  interested  her;  and  what  was 
even  worse  to  him  than  her  melancholy  look,  was 
the  painful  effort  of  gaiety  which  she  seemed  to 
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think  it  necessary  to  make  when  he  was  present. 
He  did  not  like  again  to  renew  the  subject  of 
Beaumaris ;  it  had  led,  he  was  constrained  to 
admit  it,  to  somewhat  of  a  mutual  restraint.  But 
he  could  not  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  she 
wTas  changing  rapidly.  It  is  not  to  say  that  the 
roses  left  the  cheek,  for  the  cheek  may  lose  its 
colour,  and  yet  the  heart  remain  fresh  as  spring. 
But  the  heart  of  youth  was  wanting  there,  old 
ties,  old  faces,  old  affections,  pleased  her  no  more. 
That  home,  to  which  all  men  sooner  or  later 
return,  and  which  all  love,  where  they  cast  off  the 
forms  and  fashions  of  the  world,  and  become 
again  simple  men  ;  beings  of  a  large  account  here 
and  hereafter — that  home  was  now  nothing  to 
her.  Vainly  he  used  to  try  to  induce  her  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  school  which  she  had  founded^ 
in  the  cottages  which  she  used  to  visit,  when  kind 
actions  were  doubled  in  value  by  the  kind  words 
which  attended  on  them.  Vainly  he  took  her  to 
the  spots  where  as  a  child  she  used  to  play  so 
happily   and    watch    the    fleecy   clouds    as   they 
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sped  across  the  blue  sky.  Vainly,  above  all, 
did  she  attend  the  village  church,  that  church 
under  the  shadow  of  whose  spire,  she  used  to 
stand  as  a  child,  when  solemn  and  beautiful 
thoughts  rilled  her  eyes  with  tears  and  her  heart 
with  faith.  It  seemed  to  her  that  a  cloud — alas  ! 
not  of  glory — separated  her  from  that  altar  where 
she  used  to  kneel,  and  even  from  her  mother's 
grave,  which  she  no  longer  dared  to  desecrate  with 
chaplets  of  flowers.  For  she  thought  that  the  bud 
and  the  blossom  were  polluted  by  her  touch  since 
she  had  compromised  her  character  in  the  opinion 
of  men.  Oh  !  you  who  in  the  world  have  seen 
much  of  evil,  even  although  you  may  have  remained 
uncontaminated  by  it,  smile  not  with  doubly  re- 
fined contempt  for  this  poor  child,  contempt  for  her 
weakness,  and  then  with  contempt  for  her  regrets  ; 
remember  too  what  you  were  in  your  innocence  as 
a  blue-eyed  child,  and  ask  yourselves  whether  if 
you  have  not  sinned  it  may  not  be  either  from  the 
absence  of  temptation  or  of  opportunity,  or,  basest 
of  all  motives,  through  fear.     Ask  yourselves,  ay 

Q  2 
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in  those  moments  which  sooner  or  later  fall  upon 
all  men 

When  gathering  clouds  obscure  the  view, 
And  hopes  are  dark,  and  friends  are  few. 

When  the  chariot  wheels  of  pomp,  and  vanity 
and  ambition^  roll  heavily,  ask  yourselves  then 
whether  you  are  the  person  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
others;  ask  yourselves  if  you  had  been  in  misery 
and  want,  might  you  not  have  stretched  out  the 
hand  to  take  the  loaf  to  save  the  life?  if  you  had 
been  crushed  by  the  world,  a  prey  to  every  vile 
passion  and  evil  principle,  might  you  not  have 
risen  against  the  law,  and  asserted  the  rights  of 
man?  And  above  all,  if  you  had  possessed  ar- 
dent passions,  if  you  had  known  yourself  capa- 
ble of  loving  not  wisely,  but,  alas  !  too  well.  If 
you  had  felt  the  breath  of  the  loved  one  on  your 
cheek,  and  the  whisper,  low  as  the  softest  music, 
in  your  ear,  might  you  not  have  turned  an  at- 
tentive ear  to  the  voice  of  the  evil  one,  and  yet 
expected  forgiveness  ? 

They  were  together,  Ernest  and  Algitha,  when 
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the  letter  arrived  which  was  to  seal  his  fate  and 
compromise  hers.  The  moment  he  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  hand-writing,  a  sickening  sensation  filled 
his  heart ;  he  at  once  felt  assured  that  something 
of  great  moment  must  have  occurred,  for  Ida  to 
have  written  to  him  instead  of  to  Algitha:  he 
could  not  open  the  letter,  but  leant  for  support 
against  the  balustrade  of  the  terrace. 

"  Algitha,  you  shall  open  this,"  he  said,  putting 
the  letter  into  her  hand ;  "  it  is  very  odd,  a  man 
ought  to  be  above  such  superstitions ;  but  I  can- 
not help  it,  I  have  a  presentiment  of  some  evil." 

u  No,  no,  I  hope  not/'  said  Algitha,  "  but  I 
will  read  it  to  you,  if  you  like."  She  broke  the 
seal,  while  Ernest  looked  on  with  all  his  heart  con- 
centrated in  his  countenance :  but  as  she  perused 
the  page,  her  face  grew  paler  and  paler;  she  let 
it  fall  from  her  hand,  and  then  clasped  her  hands 
together:  she  stood  calm  as  one  transfixed,  like 
the  sea  which  is  boiling  and  raging  below,  when  the 
tornado  sweeps  over  the  Atlantic,  and  yet  whose 
surface  is   stilled    by  the  very  violence   of    the 
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tempest.  It  was  with  a  look  of  utter  misery, 
the  concentrated  energy  of  despair,  that  she 
slowly  uttered  the  words, — "You  were  right, 
Ernest ;  all  is  over  now,  he  has  broken  his  pro- 
mise, and  I  am  abandoned." 

"Who  says  so,  who  dare  say  such  a  thing  of 
my  sister  ?"  exclaimed  Ernest,  shaking  the  balus- 
trade in  his  energetic  violence. 

"  I  say  it  of  myself,  no  one  says  it  of  me," 
continued  Algitha :  "  on  you  too,  my  brother, 
the  blow  will  fall  heavily;  Luttrell,  who  loved 
me,  now  marries  Ida !" 

"  May  the  Heavens  crush  him ! "  shrieked 
Ernest;  he  seized  the  letter,  and  in  one  mo- 
ment had  made  himself  master  of  its  contents. 
Algitha  had  not  read  it  attentively,  she  only  saw 
that  Lord  Linton,  who  as  Ida  said  was  formerly 
called  Mr.  Luttrell,  had  proposed  to  her.  The 
first  shock  of  Algitha's  announcement  had  been 
so  great  to  Ernest,  that  now  when  he  perceived 
that  Ida's  faith  remained  unchanged,  that  her 
whole   heart   was  his,    he  felt   comparatively  re- 
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lieved;  nay,  more,  he  saw  in  a  moment,  that 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  marriage 
never  could  or  should  take  place.  He  was  so 
occupied  with  his  own  feelings,  that  he  had  quite 
forgotten  Algitha;  when  he  turned  to  look  for 
her,  she  had  vanished :  he  went  in  search  of  her, 
and  found  her  in  her  room  kneeling  by  her  bed- 
side. Yes,  now  that  the  full  force  of  her  punish-  • 
ment,  of  her  folly,  had  fallen  upon  her,  she  felt 
that  she  could  pray :  she  had  now,  indeed,  no 
hope ;  but  the  hope  she  had  possessed  before  was  , 
of  so  vague  and  cruel  a  kind,  that  it  could  never 
satisfy  the  heart ;  so  she  derived  strength  even 
from  the  depth  of  her  misery — at  least  she  could 
fall  no  lower:  and  she  had  one  comfort,  she  could 
be  revenged. 

Algitha's  was  precisely  one  of  those  characters, 
to  whom  anxiety  is  the  worst  of  all  evils :  she  had 
lingered  on  from  day  to  day,  we  can  scarcely  say 
expecting  some  letter,  but  thinking  it  possible 
some  letter  might  arrive :  every  evening  she  had 
retired  to  bed  broken-hearted  and  dispirited :  now 
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that  the  whole  perfidy  of  this  man  was  brought 
to  view,  after  the  first  shock  had  passed,  she  felt 
comparatively  calm :  but  above  all  she  resolved 
that  Ida  should  never  marry  Luttrell :  and  when 
therefore,  Ernest  told  her  that  he  should  go  to 
London  immediately,  she  at  once  consented  to 
remain  alone  for  a  few  days,  and  advised  his 
•  departure. 

But  he  did  not  tell  her  of  the  fearful  thoughts 
which  were  passing  in  his  mind;  he  did  not  dare 
to  express  before  her  his  thirst  for  vengeance. 
Now  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  Ida's  affection,  that 
on  the  contrary,  he  felt  more  than  ever  assured  of 
possessing  her,  (for  Mr.  Leslie  never  could  resist 
the  evidence  of  Luttrell' s  duplicity  and  falsehoood) ; 
now  that  his  whole  feelings  could  flow  unchecked 
towards  his  sister,  his  hatred  against  the  man  who 
had  destroyed  his  sister's  happiness  became  un- 
controllable :  it  did  not  break  out  in  invective, 
it  did  not  express  itself  in  vague  threats,  it  was 
calm,  resolute,  compressed,  and  therefore,  terrible  : 
and  yet  when  he  left  Algitha,  he  did  not  part 
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from  her  as  one  parting  from  a  beloved  sister,  on 
the  eve  of  great  danger ;  all  his  principles  were 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  duelling;  he  did  not 
contemplate  taking  a  human  being's  life,  guilty 
as  that  man  was ;  most  especially  when  from  the 
very  circumstances  of  the  case  that  man  was  pre- 
vented from  defending  it :  but  he  did  purpose 
some  act  of  vengeance, — a  denunciation  which 
should  satisfy  society  of  the  guilt  of  the  man 
whom  it  had  countenanced ;  he  did  pant  to  blast 
him,  as  with  the  withering  sentence  of  the  de- 
stroying angel :  all  the  violence  of  his  nature,  so 
long  concealed  even  from  himself,  or  when  aroused, 
controlled  by  fixed  principles,  was  excited  on  this 
occasion,  and  gave  a  new  development  to  his 
character. 

His  preparations  were  made  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time ;  within  two  hours  he  was  rolling  on 
towards  the  metropolis.  During  the  whole  dis- 
tance which  separated  him  from  his  goal,  never 
for  a  moment  did  the  passion  of  vengeance  cease 
to  work  within  him  ;    and  yet  to  those  who  passed 
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him,  he  seemed  calm.  They  saw  little  in  him 
except  a  young  man  rattling  forward  towards  the 
great  centre  of  amusement,  and  many  envied  him 
as  he  passed.  So  we  ever  move  on,  forming  judg- 
ments on  others ;  and  yet  knowing  as  little  of  the 
real  state  of  our  own  minds,  as  the  ground  does  of 
the  fruit  which  it  bears.  Ernest  thought  that  he 
knew  himself,  that  he  could  trust  himself :  alas! 
he  was  soon  to  learn  how  weak  is  that  man  who 
trusts  in  moments  of  trouble  to  the  strength  of 
the  resolutions  which  he  has  formed  in  calmness 
and  repose. 

He  drove  to  the  Burlington  Hotel,  and  then 
immediately  to  Grosvenor  Place :  his  agitation  as 
he  drew  near  Ida's  house  was  almost  more  than 
he  could  sustain  :  now  he  feared  everything  for 
Ida,  for  Mr.  Leslie,  for  himself.  Oh  !  he  thought, 
was  it  like  this  I  expected  to  meet  her  in  whose 
heart  I  had  garnered  up  my  own,  with  fear,  with 
hesitation,  and  doubt. 

The  servant  said  that  Mr.  Leslie  was  still  very 
unwell,  but  Miss  Leslie  was  at  home. 
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He  followed  the  servant  up  the  richly  carpeted 
staircase,  in  this  house  of  grief  and  anxiety,  the 
same  forms  were  still  preserved ;  the  servants 
stood  up  and  ranged  themselves  in  order  as  he 
passed,  for  when  are  the  barriers  of  etiquette  ever 
broken  down ;  when  does  society  lose  its  second 
nature  ?  The  birth,  the  death,  and  the  marriage, 
might  take  place  in  the  same  house,  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  dinner  bell  would  still  ring.  Ah, 
yes,  there  is  one  event,  which  a  little  subverts 
domestic  economy,  and  for  which  a  dinner  hour 
is  changed — that  is  a  ball. 

The  servant  marshalled  the  way,  and  in  a  loud 
voice,  announced  his  name.  Ida  was  not  in  the 
first  room,  and  Ernest  passed  through  it  to  the 
boudoir,  where  she  was  sitting. 

He  waited  one  moment  until  the  door  was 
closed  behind  him,  and  then  he  seized  her  in  his 
arms,  and  covered  her  face  with  kisses. 

"  Ida,  my  own  beloved  Ida !" 

She  did  not  strive  to  release  herself  from  his  em- 
brace, she  knew  not  what  sentence  he  was  about  to 
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pronounce,  what  was  to  be  her  doom  ;  whether  this 
passionate  utterance  was  the  dawn  of  a  life  of  bliss 
for  her ;  or  a  glimpse  of  happiness  which  was 
never  again  to  be  hers ;  she  did  not  venture  to 
think,  but  her  hand  was  clasped  in  his,  their 
fingers  were  twined  together,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  her  heart  beat  against  his  own.  She  did 
not  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  Er- 
nest had  arrived :  she  forgot  her  father  lying 
suffering  and  still  speechless  up-stairs.  For  the 
first  moment  of  her  life,  the  boundless  capacity 
of  love  and  passion,  burst  upon  her  in  its  great- 
ness and  its  glory. 

(i  Then  we  are  not  to  part/5  she  murmured — 
and  he  answered  u  never."  Again  there  was  a 
'ong  silence,  during  which 

The  beating  of  their  own  hearts 
Was  the  only  sound  they  heard. 

At  last,  she  raised  her  head,  and  trembling  with 
agitation,  murmured  her  father's  name. 

"  He  never  will  allow  the  marriage  now,"5 
said  Ernest  with  a  bitter  and  meaning  smile. 
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"His  heart  is  set  upon  it/'  replied  Ida.  "It 
is  distressing  for  me  to  tell  you  so,  but  you  cannot 
imagine  what  he  has  suffered  the  last  two  days. 
He  is  rather  better  now ;  but  Sir  Henry  Halsey 
says,  that  another  attack  may  prove  fatal  to  him.* 

"  In  spite  of  this,  I  repeat  it,"  said  Ernest,  u  he 
will  never  allow  the  marriage,  or  if  he  did,  even 
though  he  were  perishing  I  would  not,  or  if  we 
both  did,  you  would  not." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  "  replied  Ida,  "  you 
alarm  me  by  your  earnestness,  do  explain  to 
me,  for  God's  sake  !" 

"Well  then,  I  mean/'  continued  Ernest,  his 
voice  and  colour  rising  as  he  spoke,  and  his  whole 
frame  quivering  with  agitation.  "  I  mean,  that  the 
man  who  has  proposed  to  marry  you,  is  the  black- 
est scoundrel  that  ever  this  hot-bed  of  vice,  and 
passion,  could  have  produced;  like  Gehazi,  he 
is  ten  times  more  leprous  than  the  Naamans  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded;  his  love  is  ten  times 
more  cruel  than  the  hate  of  the  bitterest  foe.  I 
have  come  to  this  town  to  denounce  him,  as  the 
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minister  of  all  that  is  black,  corrupt,  and  accursed. 
I  know  not  the  man,  but  my  voice  shall  find  him 
out ;  and,  with  the  voice  of  scorn,  I  will  denounce 
him.  Ida,  this  man — this  Luttrell — this  noble- 
bleman — this  beau  ideal  of  fashionable  circles, 
has  promised  to  marry  my  sister,  and  compro- 
mised her  reputation/'  And  his  frame  shook 
convulsively ;  he  trembled  like  a  young  child, 
when  the  wind  blows  through  the  shutters  at 
night:  or  like  the  bride  when  she  stands  at  the 
altar  with  the  man  she  hates  and  despises,  at 
her  side ;  his  tears  did  not  flow  this  time. 

"You  are  right!"  exclaimed  Ida,  after  a  long 
pause.  cl  I  would  sooner  die  than  marry  such  a 
man  ;  but  be  calm,  Ernest,  be  calm :"  and  she 
passed  her  soft  hand  across  his  forehead. 

He  took  that  hand  within  his  own.  "  Calm,  like 
that  man,  Ida,  when  with  fiendish  calculations  he 
could  win  that  poor  child's  affections,  when  he 
stood  between  her  heart  and  her  heart's  life,  when 
he  could  with  the  refinement  of  calculation  make 
pledges  he  never  intended  to  fulfil.     Yes,  he  was 
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calm  when  he  could  lie  a  young  girl  out  of  her 
happiness,  and  at  the  same  time  lie  to  you,  so 
that  you  believed  in  his  honour.  He  was  calm 
when  he  cautiously  refrained  from  uttering  one 
word  which  could  associate  him  in  your  mind 
with  Algitha,  and  thus  awaken  your  suspicions; 
for  of  course,  I  see  that  Algitha  told  you  all,  ex- 
cept the  name  and  titled  of  her  lover  :  no  Ida,  my 
own  Ida,  strong  passions,  real  earnest  feelings 
are  not  expressed  with  calmness.  I  am  not 
calm  when  I  think  of  my  love  for  you.  I  am  not 
calm  when  I  express  my  hatred  and  withering 
contempt  for  this  man/' 

u  And  what  will  you  do,  Ernest?"  for  he  made 
a  move  as  if  about  to  leave  the  room. 

u  I  will  seek  him  out,  and  save  you  the  trouble 
of  rejecting  him :  I  will  tell  him  that  he  is  un- 
masked ;  that  his  false  heartedness  is  discovered, 
and  bid  him  fulfil  his  promise  to  my  sister." 

"  And  if  he  refuse  ?" 

"  I  will  blast  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  men." 
Speak  to  him  kindly,  Ernest,"  said  Ida.     "  I 
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beseech  you  to  be  mild  with  him,  for  he  is  of  a 
quick  and  irritable  temper.  You  wish  him  to 
marry  Algitha ;  then  let  me  implore  you  not  to 
defeat  the  object  you  have  at  heart,  by  anger  and 
precipitancy:  he  has  greatly  erred,  be  you  greatly 
merciful." 

"  Good,  kind,  generous  Ida,  I  will  do  as  you 
desire  me ;  for  your's  and  Algitha's  sake  I  will  be 
calm." 

*  And  Mr.  Leslie?"  said  Ernest,  after  a  pause. 

u  I  am  afraid  of  the  effect  this  may  have  upon  him, 
but  it  is  unavoidable;  he  must  be  made  acquainted 
with  all,"  replied  Ida.  "  I  will  repeat  to  him  what 
you  have  told  me :  I  know  that  when  he  listens 
to  the  truth,  he  will  be  the  first  to  drive  that  man 
from  his  presence.  Oh,  no !  he  never  would  sacri- 
fice me,  however  great  his  ambition  may  be,  to  a 
man  whom  he  despised.  He  imagined  Lord  Lin- 
ton all  that  he  should  be :  he  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  his  father,  and  Lord  Elversfoot  knew 
how  to  please  papa.  No,  Ernest,  you  may  go  in 
confidence:   that  I   am   your's  for  ever.     I  will 
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write  to  Algitha,  and  will  tell  her  how  deeply  I 
love  you :  how  fondly  I  believe,  that  even  for  her 
there  are  still  blessings  in  store.  Yes;  for  do 
you  know,  Ernest,  1  have  a  kind  of  presenti- 
ment, that  even  now  it  will  all  end  well,  and  that 
Algitha  will  be  happy." 

*  She  can  never  be  happy  with  that  man,"  said 
Ernest,  "  but  she  may  avoid  being  disgraced 
through  him." 

Again  and  again,  before  leaving  the  room  finally, 
he  returned  to  say  farewell  to  Ida.  Again  and 
again  he  pressed  her  in  his  arms,  and  she  whis- 
pered her  gratitude  to  Providence,  for  having 
granted  to  her  the  idea  of  writing  to  him,  and 
for  having  taught  her  how  to  love. 


VOL.  II.  R 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  small,  party  were  dining  in  a  private  room, 
at  one  of  the  St.  James's  Street  clubs.  There 
were  men  of  all  classes :  men  who  thought  very 
much  of  themselves,  and  men  who  were  quite 
willing  to  drop  down  life  undisturbed  by  aught 
but  their  appetites,  men  of  hard  wrestling  ambi- 
tion, and  men  of  idle  and  dissolute  lives ;  among 
which  last  class  was  Luttrell. 

"  You  were  not  in  the  Park  to-day,  Linton?'' 
said  Seymour. 

Why  do  you  allude  to  that  fact?"  said  Sir 
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William  Disney;  "why  of  course  we  all  know 
where  he  was.  Old  Leslie,  they  say,  was  seized 
with  a  fit  two  or  three  days  since,  and  ever  since 
that  time  Miss  Leslie  and  our  friend,  Linton, 
have  disappeared.  He  must  have  been  about 
some  goodly  work  of  consolation :  its  all  arranged, 
is  it  not?"  he  continued. 

"  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  not  been  much 
in  Grosvenor  Place  lately,"  said  Luttrell,  evading  a 
direct  answer. 

"  Oh,  come,  Luttrell,  what  a  shame  of  you, 
shirking  the  question,"  said  Harry  Wingrove,  one 
of  the  wittiest  and  most  generous  men  of  the  day, 
possessing  the  very  singular  and  admirable  quality 
of  saying  the  wittiest  things,  and  yet  never  wound- 
ing a  prejudice  or  losing  a  friend,  and  yet  he  was 
always  shooting  his  darts." 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Luttrell,  somewhat  piqued, 
for  he  had  an  indistinct  notion  that  everything 
was  not  quite  so  right  in  Grosvenor  Place  as  he 
could  desire,  "  that  there  is  nothing  arranged 
about  the  marriage:  my  father  likes  the  old  bore, 
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and  thinks  it  essential  to  please  him ;  but  really 
there  is  nothing  settled.  I  wish  to  God  there 
was. 

"  Well,  here  is  to  the  heiress/'  cried  Seymour, 
"  What  shall  I  give  you,  claret  or  burgundy/' 

"What  burgundies  are  there?"  said  Luttrell; 
"if  it  is  a  first  class  wine  I  will  taste  some;  I 
mean  volnay,  pomard,  romanee,  chambertin." 

"  Come,  taste  claret,  it  is  cooler  for  vou," 
cried  Sir  William  Disney,  "  you  have  been  filling 
tumbler  after  tumbler  of  champagne :  if  your 
object  was  to  drown  care,  she  must  have  been  in 
the  Humane  Society's  receiving-house  by  this  time, 
and  on  the  point  of  resuscitation." 

u  I  have  often  thought,"  said  Seymour,  "  what 
fools  people  are  to  try  to  bring  you  to  life  again 
when  once  you  are  almost  dead ;  it  is  the  greatest 
unkindness  vou  can  do  some  men  ;  for  instance, 
take  Luttrell  there, — what  the  deuce  would  be 
the  use  of  bringing  him  to  life. — Poor  devil!  going 
to  be  married." 

"Most  men,"  said  Wingrove,  "are  never  utterly 
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floored  until  they  are  married,  but  Luttrell  was 
determined  not  to  marry  until  he  was  utterly 
floored." 

And  with  the  loud  laugh,  the  ruby  bottle  went 
round. 

"Don't  chaff  me  so  much,  my  dear  fellows/1 
said  Luttrell,  "  listen  to  that  wonderful  story 
Disnev  is  telling." 

Disney  was  delighted  at  Luttrell's  suggestion  : 
up  to  this  time  his  audience  had  been  limited  to 
one  very  young  tyro,  who  was  opening  his  mouth 
and  gaping  with  astonishment  at  his  wondrous 
tales  of  Alroy;  but  now  that  he  was  sure  of  at- 
tention, he  left  the  lad  to  snatch  what  crumbs 
of  information  he  might  collect  from  him,  and 
turned  to  the  admiring  circle. 

"  I  was  giving  young  Seabright  a  bit  of  informa- 
tion which  he  will  not  find  in  any  book,  but  which 
will  be  of  infinitely  greater  value  to  him  than 
whole  libraries  of  useful  knowledge." 

"  Well,  come,  impart  it  to  us ! "  exclaimed  Sey- 
mour. 
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Why-;,  imagine  I  found  this  young  gentleman 
eating  petits  pates  a  la  Bechamel,  that  wretched 
invention  of  the  Regency:  why  if  anything  could 
stamp  the  Regent  Orleans  in  my  mind  as  a  fool, 
it  was  the  fact  of  his  having  such  a  man  as  the 
Vicomte  de  Bechamel  for  cook." 

"How  can  you  say  so?"  said  Seymour,  who 
was  always  piquing  Sir  William  into  recounting 
some  extraordinary  anecdote  :  he  was  the  matador 
of  the  circle  ;  "  the  Vicomte  de  Bechamel  was  the 
first  to  ice  champagne  and  let  claret  stand  in  tepid 
water ;  not  a  bad  hint,  by-the-bye,  the  latter,  for 
claret  should  always  have  the  chill  taken  of  it." 

"Well,  let  me  continue,"  cried  the  exquisite 
Disney,  ei  of  course  I  checked  my  young  friend  in 
this  monstrous  act,  and  I  told  him  as  I  tell  you 
all,  and  if  you  live  twenty  years  you  will  never 
hear  such  a  fact  enunciated  again,  there  are 
two  things  essential  to  cooking — consistency  and 
flavour." 

"  What  the  deuce  does  he  mean  ? "  cried  Win- 
grove. 
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"  It  is  a  great  idea,  and  must  be  received  with 
attention/'  he  continued ;  "  I  only  attained  to 
this  height  of  knowledge  after  ten  years  of  a 
miserable  existence,  and  then  by  a  wonderful, 
I  may  say  a  providential  accident.  Now  mark, 
when  you  have  difficulty  in  choosing  between  two 
dishes,  ask  yourselves  this  question,  which  has 
consistency,  which  has  flavour?  if  you  obtain 
either  one  of  these  qualities,  the  dish  is  a  good 
one ;  if  you  obtain  both  it  is  the  perfection  of  the 
culinary  art:  take,  for  instance,  turbot,  it  has 
consistency,  but  no  flavour ;  it  is  very  tolerable, 
but  you  feel  it  wants  something,  so  you  take  lob- 
ster-sauce to  make  up  for  the  deficiency:  any 
dish  that  requires  extraneous  aids  to  make  it 
palatable  is  second-rate.  A  soufflet  then  has 
flavour,  but  no  consistency,  so  it  comes  in  almost 
as  a  hors  d'ceuvre,  and  people  eat  it  rather  for 
amusement  and  for  the  sake  of  twirling  their  spoon 
about  than  for  any  material  excellence  which 
it  possesses :  but  turtle  and  venison,  there  you 
have  both  consistency  and  flavour,  there  you  have 
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condiments  which  are  worthy  to  be  placed  on  an 
imperial  table.  Turtle  and  venison  !  well  may 
the  city  monarchs  thrive  and  roll  in  aldermanic 
dignity.  Imagine  that  this  great  truth,  so  long 
concealed  from  those  who  were  daily  practising  it, 
should  have  been  revealed  to  me:  so  it  is;  prac- 
tice and  theory  are  not  always  combined.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  that  they  who  built  the  pyramids 
knew  nothing  of  the  centre  of  gravitation ;  while 
the  man  who  invented  gunpowder  had  never  seen 
a  musket." 

"  Capital/'  said  the  unflinching  Seymour,  u  but 
I  have  seen  men  take  punch  with  turtle,  and  cur- 
rant jelly  with  venison." 

"  I  once  heard  that  a  man  did  so,"  replied  Sir 
William  Disney. 

"  And  applying  this  principle  of  consistency  and 
flavour  to  your  politics,"  said  Wingrove,  "  I  can 
account  for  your  wonderful  success." 

Sir  William  paid  no  attention  to  this  hit,  but 
continued  ;  "  I  will  tell  you  where  I  learnt  this 
great  fact,  I  could  not  have  originated  it.     I  was 
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yachting   in   the   Mediterranean   in   search    of — 
an  Idea — I  found  at  last  that  there  was  only  one 
great  nation  in  the  worlds  that  was  the  Turks ;  so 
I  went  and  fought  for  them  against  those  scoun- 
drel Greeks,  wretched  fellows  the  Greeks  !  but  the 
Turks,  a  nation  of  gentlemen,  the  only  civilized 
people  in  Europe.     Believe  me,  my  dear  fellows, 
no  nation  can  be  civilized  who  are  not  polyga- 
mists :  remember  that,  Luttrell,  as  you  are  going 
to  be  married.     One  day  my  little  boat,  in  which 
I  was  fishing,  was  chased  by  a  party  of  Sooliotes : 
I  had  to  run  for  it,  and  landed  at  a  small  village 
in  one  of  the  numerous  islands  which  lie  in  the 
gulph  of  Cattaro.      Some  Turks  came  down  to 
receive  me,  what  was  my  astonishment  to  find 
them  with  magnificent  beards,  you  never  saw  such 
beards,  at  least  an  inch  longer  than  those  belong- 
ing to  any  other  Turk  I  ever  saw,  and  counten- 
ances radiant  as  if  they  had  been  washed  with 
soap  every  morning,  a   thing  I  knew  to  be  im- 
possible.    It  turned  out  they  had  been  for  three 
months  blockaded  by  a  Greek  force,  who  thought 
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they  had  no  provisions,  nor  had  they  any  for  some 

time.  What  do  you  think  they  had  been  living  on 

these  three  months?  maraschino  and  red  mullets — 

consistency  and  flavour." 
"  What  ? "  cried  Seymour. 

"  It  is  a  fact,  and  from  them  I  learnt  this  truth 
about  consistency  and  flavour.  The  red  mullet 
was  the  only  fish  that  abounded  there,  and  the 
maraschino  was  taken  from  a  small  palace  which 
one  of  the  pachas  had  deserted ;  and  it  was  the 
only  thing  the  fishermen  would  not  touch.  Now 
what  do  you  think  of  my  adventures  ?  M 

What  they  thought  of  them  they  expressed ; 
but  Luttrell  was  silent  and  subdued.  Was  it 
the  shadow  of  his  destiny  crossing  his  grave  ? 

"  And  now,  Seymour,  give  us  a  song,"  they  all 
cried. 

u  What  will  you  have,  a  lively  or  a  melancholy 
one  Vs  he  said.  Every  one  chose  a  melancholy 
one,  they  had  been  gay  long  enough.  Come,  I  will 
sing  you  those  beautiful  lines  of  Barry  Cornwall— 
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The  wind  is  bitter,  the  night  is  wild  ; 

From  the  roof  comes  plunging  the  drowning  rain, 
Without  in  sorrow's,  the  world's  poor  child, 

Weeping  aloud  in  grief  and  pain. 
No  one  heareth  her,  no  one  heedeth  her, 

But  hunger  her  friend,  with  his  cold  gaunt  hand, 
Graspeth  her  throat,  whispering  harshly, 

"What  dost  thou  in  a  Christian  land  ?" 

The  rain  is  hitter,  the  night  is  cold, 

Yet  riot  and  luxury  brawl  within. 
Slaves  are  waiting  in  crimson  and  gold, 

Tending  the  nod  of  a  child  of  sin. 
Bright  eyes  are  glistening,  the  wine  is  sparkling, 

Up  in  each  glass  to  its  beaded  brim. 
Jesters  are  laughing,  and  parasites  quaffing, 

Happiness,  honour,  and  all  for  him. 

She  who  doth  stand  in  yon  piteous  weather, 

She  once  was  a  village  maid. 
Listened  to  love  on  the  moon-lit  heather, 

Had  gentleness,  vanity,  maiden  shame. 
Now  her  allies  are  the  tempest  howling, 

Prodigal's  curses  and  self  disdain. 
Sorrow  and  misery,  well  what  matter, 

There  is  an  end  unto  every  pain. 

He  who  doth  sit  in  yonder  palace, 
He  who  doth  sleep, 

"  I  say,  hold  hard,   Seymour/*  cried  Luttrell, 
"  I  cannot  stand  this.    It  is  too  melancholy/5 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  when  one  of 
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the  servants  entered,  and  told  him  that  a  gentle- 
man wished  to  see  him  in  the  waiting-room. 

"Who  the  devil  is  it?"  said  Luttrell  impa- 
tiently. 

"  He  will  not  give  his  name,"  replied  the  ser- 
vant ;  u  he  says,  however,  that  it  is  on  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  you,  that  he  must  see 
your  Lordship." 

"  Confound  these  fellows,  what  hores  thev  are  !" 
said  Luttrell. 

"  I  should  think,  Linton,  it  must  be  one  of 
your  numerous  victims  in  disguise,  or  a  magni- 
ficent dun,  who  does  the  thing  en  Prince,"  said 
Wingrove.  "  Au  revoir,  my  dear  fellow,  we  will 
drink  your  health,"  he  shouted  after  him,  as 
Luttrell  left  the  room. 

<e  Who  is  it,  Saunders  ?"  said  Seymour  to  the 
servant,  when  the  door  was  closed. 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  I  told  the 
gentleman  that  his  lordship  was  at  dinner,  but  he 
said  that  he  did  not  care  for  that,  he  must  see 
him  on  a  matter  of  great  importance  ;  and  he  seemed 
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so  like  a  gentleman  that  I  came  to  inform  his 
lordship." 

When  Luttrell  entered  the  waiting-room,  he 
saw  a  person  standing  by  the  mantlepiece,  with 
his  head  resting  on  his  hand ;  he  was  tall,  very 
pale,  with  a  compressed  lip,  which  shewed  forced 
resolution,  and  painful  reflection.  Luttrell  was 
very  much  excited — his  face  was  flushed  with  wine. 
The  melancholy  song  following  the  quantity  of 
wine  he  drank,  had  made  him  savagely  tipsy. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  with  an 
impudent  rollicking  air.  "  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  tell  me  what  your  important  business 
is  that  you  disturb  me  when  I  am  dining  with 
mv  friends  ?     You  are " 

m 

"  You  are,"  interrupted  Ernest,  for  it  was  he. 
"You  are  Lord  Linton,  formerly  Mr.  Luttrell?" 
,    "  Well,  sir,"  said  Lord  Linton. 

"  I  called  at  your  lordship's  house  about  two 
hours  since ;  your  servant  told  me  that  he 
thought  you  were  dining  here,  so  I  lost  no  time 
in  coming." 
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"  You  have  chosen  rather  an  inconvenient 
hour,  Mr. " 

u  No  hour  is  inconvenient,  my  lord,  for  the 
business  I  have  with  you ;  there  is  no  hour  at 
which  it  is  not  mete  and  proper  to  call  on  a 
gentleman  to  fulfil  an  honourable  pledge ;  to  call 
on  a  Christian  to  save  a  human  being  from  perish- 
ing ;  there  is  no  hour  more  convenient  than  the 
present,  to  tell  you,  my  lord,  that  you  have 
sacrificed  truth  to  falsehood !  honour  to  selfish- 
ness !  there  is  no  hour  in  which  it  is  more 
suitable  for  me  to  warn  you,  that  unless  you 
perform  your  promise  to  that  poor  girl  you 
trifled  with  at  Beaumaris ;  the  day  of  retribution 
will  fall  upon  you,  and  that  retribution  will  be 
deliberate  and  dark  as  your  crime." 

Luttrell  was  no  coward,  but  the  firmness  of 
Ernest's  voice  staggered  him,  his  face  flushed, 
he  hesitated,  and  then  said,  "  What  girl  ?  what 
are  you  speaking  of,  sir  ?  there  is  no  girl." 

"  Don't  soil  your  lips,  my  lord,  with  an  untruth  ? 
you  remember  Miss  Vane  rJ5 
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"  And  who  are  you,  sir  ?"  said  Luttrell,  with 
a  louder  voice,  for  he  was  fast  recovering  his 
shaken  nerves.     e<  Who  are  you  who  dare " 

"  I  will  not  tell  you  who  I  am,  my  lord/'  re- 
sumed Ernest ;  u  because  I  would  have  you  do 
an  honourable  action  of  your  own  free  will.  I 
tell  you,  my  lord,  that  I  am  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case;  that  this  deed 
shall  not  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  but  I  would 
not  drive  you  into  marriage,  I  would  not  use  com- 
pulsion." 

"  Compulsion  !"  cried  Luttrell ;  u  compulsion 
to  marry  a  common  country  girl.  I,  who  am  on 
the  point  of  marrying  the  greatest  heiress  in 
England ;  compulsion  !  by  Jove,  sir,  you  must  be 
drunk." 

"I  shall  not  retort  your  ribaldry,  my  lord," 
replied  Ernest ;  but  as  he  spoke  his  voice  trembled, 
and  his  cheek  grew  paler  than  dead  ashes.  "  I 
have  only  to  tell  your  lordship,  as  this  infor- 
mation may,  in  some  degree,  alter  your  arrange- 
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ments,  that  you  do  not  marry  Miss  Leslie ;  she  is 
engaged  to  another." 

"  Not  marry  Miss  Leslie!15  gasped  forth  Luttrell. 
1  Engaged  to  another !  what  other  ?  Speak,  will 
you,  sir  ?" 

A  smile  of  joy,  such  as  the  most  malignant 
spirit  might  have  envied,  crossed  Ernest's  face, 
as  he  pronounced  the  words,  "  She  is  engaged  to 
me." 

Luttrell  fell  back  against  the  table,  the  noise 
that  he  made  brought  the  whole  party  to  the 
door.  Luttrell  speedily  recovered  himself,  and 
seeing  the  faces  of  his  friends,  exclaimed,  "  Don't 
let  that  fellow  escape,  he  is  a  blackguard,  a  liar, 
a  scoundrel,  come  to  insult  me.  Don't  let  him 
escape,  I  say." 

But  there  did  not  seem  to  be  on  Ernest's  part 
any  intention  or  desire  to  leave  the.  room,  and 
his  calm  still  suppressed  indignation,  imposed  on 
those  who  were  standing  round.  "  You  need 
not,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "be  afraid  of  my  wishing 
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to  leave  the  room,  when  I  tell  you  my  object  in 
coming  here  ;  that  my  name  is  Ernest  Vane ;  and 
that  man  having  promised  to  marry  my  sister,  and 
that  compromised  her  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  has  broken  his  pledge." 

He  then  turned  round  to  Luttrell  without  giving 
himself  time  for  reflection.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  said, 
u  I  rejoice  that  your  friends  are  here ;  for  publicly 
in  their  presence  I  denounce  you  as  a  liar  and 
a  scoundrel.  Did  you  select  your  victim  from 
amongst  those  with  whom  you  were  in  the  habit 
of  associating,  there  at  least  people  would  have 
been  on  their  guard  against  you.  No,  sir,  you 
came  into  the  country — you  took  an  unsophis- 
ticated girl — a  mere  child.  You  won  her  affec- 
tions through  falsehood ;  yes,  through  falsehood. 
I  know  the  code  of  what  some  men  call  fashion 
permits  much,  but  does  it  permit  a  man  to  be 
a  coward  ?  does  it  permit  a  man  to  be  a  liar  ? 
for  you  lied  again  to  me  this  moment,  and  denied 
the  knowledge  of  my  sister.  Does  it  permit  a 
man  to  blast  a  home,  to  send  the  young  to   an 
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untimely  grave,  with  a  broken  heart  ?  A  man  who 
does  these  things  is  a  man  to  be  spurned,  as  I 
now  spurn  you." 

Luttrell  had  remained  silent,  motionless,  over- 
come ;  there  was  a  terrible  pause — of  a  sudden  he 
flew  at  Ernest  and  endeavoured  to  strike  him, 
but  the  blow  fell  short. 

Then  this  man,  so  apparently  composed,  so 
resolute,  so  seemingly  calm,  rose  in  the  majesty 
of  passion;  he  felled  Luttrell  at  once  to  the 
ground,  and  as  he  lay  there  almost  senseless, 
Ernest  felt  that  a  deed  had  been  done  from  which 
there  was  no  withdrawal. 

"  Send  for  the  police,"  cried  one  of  the  party; 
they  had  sympathised  with  him  previously,  but 
now  they  turned  against  him  :  they  did  not  think 
of  the  provocation  he  had  received. 

"No,"  said  Luttrell,  rising  in  pain,  and  speak- 
ing with  wonderful  calmness,  "we  will  have  no 
police.  I  thank  Mr.  Vane  for  this  opportunity- 
he  has  given  me  of  meeting  him:  we  stand  now 
on  equal  ground;  and  his  features  were  in  his  turn 
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illuminated  by  hate  and  vengeance.  Mr.  Vane  will 
give  his  card  and  the  name  of  some  friend  to 
one  of  you,  and  every  one  present  must  solemnly 
promise  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  this  quarrel." 

Luttrell  spoke  now  in  a  cool  collected  voice. 
He  was  satisfied,  that  in  some  small  measure  he 
would  now  obtain  the  sympathy  of  his  friends. 

"Melville,"  said  Luttrell,  turning  to  one  of 
the  circle,  "  will  you  act  for  me  in  this  matter  ? " 

After  a  little  consideration  and  hesitation,  Mr. 
Melville  assented. 

Fortunately,  at  this  moment  Ernest  heard  the 
name  of  Colonel  Staunton  pronounced  by  the 
servant  outside ;  he  remembered  Colonel  Staun- 
ton when  he  was  quartered  at  Nottingham  some 
years  previously,  at  which  time  they  had  become 
great  friends.  He  had  since  exchanged  into  the 
command  of  one  of  the  Household  Regiments, 
and  was  quartered  at  Knightsbridge. 

u  Certainly,"  said  Ernest,  "  Mr.  Melville  shall 
hear  from  me  immediately  :  I  am  acquainted  with 
Colonel  Staunton,  and  will  address  myself  to  him. 

s  2 
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He  was  the  very  best  man  Ernest  could  have 
selected,  even  if  he  had  had  more  time  to  make 
up  his  mind.  Colonel  Staunton  combined  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  with  the  most 
approved  courage,  and  manners  of  the  most  per- 
fect refinement ;  he  possessed  the  very  singular 
faculty  of  obtaining  the  love  of  the  officers  and 
privates  in  his  regiment,  and  of  uniting  a  strict 
adherence  to  duty  with  an  affectionate  and  almost 
parental  indulgence :  it  might  have  been  said  of 
him,  as  of  Monmouth,  though  no  one  knew  better 
how  to  resent  an  injury,  none  could  more  readily 
or  gracefully  forgive  one.  He  had  been  mixed 
up  in  several  affairs  of  honour,  but  by  his  tact 
he  generally  managed  to  communicate  his  own 
conciliatory  feelings  to  others,  and  they  who  came 
armed  against  each  other  not  unfrequently  parted 
as  friends. 

This,  however,  was  a  far  more  serious  affair 
than  any  he  had  ever  embarked  in.  At  the  first 
"•lance  of  the  matter,  he  saw  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  his  position  ;    he  knew  that  if  the  en- 
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counter  terminated  fatally  on  either  side,  his  pro- 
fessional advancement  was  at  an  end;  but  he 
did  not  heed  this  risk.  He  always  said  that  he 
considered  the  greatest  obligation  in  life  was 
the  obligation  of  friendship  :  he  had  known 
Ernest  for  some  time,  and  loved  him,  so  when 
this  young  man,  thrown  friendless  into  London, 
and  involved  in  so  terrible  a  quarrel,  appealed 
to  him  for  his  support,  he  willingly  gave  it. 

They  were  closeted  in  a  room  together. 
And  now,  Mr.  Vane,"  said  Colonel  Staunton, 

it  is  not  to  indulge  in  any  idle  curiosity,  but  this 
is  so  serious  a  case,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  asking 
you  for  all  information.  What  insult  had  Lord 
Linton,  in  the  first  instance,  put  upon  you  ?  At 
the  present  I  only  know  that  you  were  gravely 
injured  by  him." 

It  was  with  compressed  lips,  and  a  suppressed 
groan,  Ernest  replied,  "He  has  trifled  with  the 
affections  of  my  sister,  Algitha,  with  whom,  you 
may  remember,  you  used  to  play.  He  promised 
to  marry  her  and  broke  his  word,  and  he  brutally 
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compromised   her   character   in    face   of  all   her 
family  and  acquaintances/5 

"  Confound  him  !"  muttered  Colonel  Staunton. 
"And  he  still  refuses  to  marry  her  r" 

"  Yes." 

"You,  I  suppose,  on  meeting  him  just  now, 
used  very  strong  language  to  him  ? " 

"  The  strongest,"  replied  Ernest,  "  that  one 
man  can  use  to  another,  but  not  too  strong  for 
the  rank  offence:  you  know  how  guileless  and 
gentle-spirited  Algitha  is.  Well,  I  ask  you, 
Colonel  Staunton,  was  not  the  conduct  of  this 
man  towards  her  most  infamous ;  did  he  not  merit 
the  epithets  of  liar  and  scoundrel  which  I  applied 
to  him  ? " 

"  And  then "  said  the  Colonel. 

u  He  endeavoured  to  strike  me,"  continued 
Ernest,  "  and  I  smote  him  to  the  ground." 

"  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  my  dear  friend," 
said  the  Colonel,  after  a  long  pause,  "  how  far  you 
have  reason  to  regret  having  been  hurried  into 
such  extreme  violence,  nor  is  it  a  matter  worth 
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considering  now,  for  it  is  quite  evident  that  no 
apology   can   be  given  or  taken   on  either  side ; 
I  tell   you    so   at   once.      As   for   Lord  Linton, 
whether  he  will  fire   at  you   or   not,   I    cannot 
pretend   to  judge.      It   is   my   opinion   that   he 
ought  not  to  do  so  ;  but  men  fight  desperately  for 
their  lives.     However,  I  will  meet  Mr.  Melville 
immediately,  and  call  at  your  hotel,  to  let  you 
know  what  hour  and  place  we  fix  on  for  the  meet- 
ing :  the  earlier,  I  should  think,  the  better.     I  am 
deeply  grieved  at  all  this,  but  think  it  better  to 
explain  to  you  at  once  that  there  is  no  room  for 
negotiation  on  either  side ;  it  would  only  be  pain- 
ful, and  lead  to  still  greater  exasperation.     All  I 
can  do  is  to   see  fair  play,  and  thus  prove  my 
friendship  for  you.     Good  night,  and  God  bless 
you !" 

Colonel  Staunton  left  him,  and  then  Ernest 
turned  to  leave  the  club.  The  circumstance  of 
a  person  so  distinguished  as  Colonel  Staunton 
having  taken  his  part,  a  little  raised  him  in 
the    opinion   of    the   loungers   collected   on   the 
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steps,  who  receive  all  their  impressions  through 
the  medium  of  other  people.  It  was  not  until 
Ernest  was  in  the  street,  and  had  time  to  reflect 
on  all  that  had  passed,  that  the  terrible  nature  of 
his  position  forced  itself  upon  him.  Those  men  who 
say  they  are  indifferent  about  fighting  a  duel  must 
be  either  broken-hearted  or  cowards.  Ernest  was 
neither ;  he  was  very  sad  and  distressed  at  Algitha's 
position,  but  the  love  of  Ida  filled  his  heart;  he 
had  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  life, 
and  the  awfulness  of  being  summoned,  unprepared, 
into  another  world;  and  then  the  possibility  of 
dying  at  a  moment  when  a  new  life  was  ready  to 
be  united  to  his  own,  and  a  new  world  of  affection 
was  dawning  on  him,  was  very  sad.  On  no  light 
and  trivial  ground  would  Ernest  have  consented 
to  have  been  led  into  a  duel;  he  never  would 
have  played  a  part  in  a  miserable  farce,  as  so 
many  are  apt  to  do ;  but  in  the  present  instance 
he  had  no  alternative.  He  could  only  regard  this 
as  one  of  those  trials  which  are  imposed  on  men, 
as  a  dutv,  which  must  be  fulfilled.     Should  he 
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fire  at  Luttrell  ?   it  was  a  solemn  and  a  fearful 
question. 

Meanwhile,  the  carriages  swept  by  him  from 
the  opera  and  the  ball,  the  lights  gleamed  from 
bright  windows,  the  music  echoed  down  the 
streets,  and  through  the  light  gauze  curtains 
in  some  magnificent  palace,  fair  heads  and  swan- 
like necks  might  be  seen  bending,  and  graceful 
forms  moving  through  an  atmosphere  of  beauty. 
Ernest  walked  to  Grosvenor  Place.  He  stood 
under  the  wall  of  Buckingham  gardens  and  looked 
up  at  a  window  where  he  saw  a  light,  and  which 
he  hoped  was  Ida's.  It  was  her's — he  saw  her 
come  to  the  window  and  look  forth  upon  the 
night;  a  night  as  beautiful  as  the  gazer — a  night 
when,  if  on  any  night,  black  and  stormy  passions 
should  have  been  at  rest.  Ernest  wept,  as  in  his 
heart  he  blessed  Ida — whom  he  had  now  a  right  to 
call  his  own  Ida — what  would  he  not  have  given 
to  have  recalled  those  few  moments  which  he  had 
passed  with  her  that  day,  those  instants  of  supreme 
joy.     As  men,  removing  the  first  soil  from  the 
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earth,  find  minerals  of  various  strengths  below,  of 
the  existence  of  which  there  had  been  no  indica- 
tion on  the  surface,  so  Ernest  discovered  in  his 
heart  passions  which  had,  till  now,  lain  almost 
concealed — vengeance  and  love.  There  was  a 
strength  of  character  now  developing  in  Ernest, 
of  the  force  of  which  he  himself  had  previously 
no  idea. 

The  light  was  extinguished — and  with  it  every 
hope  that  had  buoyed  him  up.  He  returned  with 
slow  steps  to  the  hotel  to  write  a  few  farewell 
lines  to  Ida  and  Algitha,  and  to  make  the  neces- 
sarv  arrangements  for  his  sisters  comfort.  As  he 
entered  the  door,  the  porter  put  a  note  into  his 
hand.  It  merelv  contained  a  card  of  Colonel 
Staunton's,  with  these  few  words,  —  "Putney 
Heath,  at  6  o'clock.  Call  for  me  in  a  cab  at 
Knightsbridge,  and  I  will  take  you  on  in  my 
phaeton.     I  will  see  to  everything.*5 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Ernest  passed  a  sleepless  night.  His  letters 
to  Ida  and  Algitha,  and  his  last  directions  were  not 
finished  until  nearlv  four  o'clock.  He  had  desired 
the  servant  to  call  him  at  five  and  to  order  a  cab. 
When  he  rose  and  opened  the  window,  it  struck  him 
that  the  atmosphere  had  never  seemed  so  still  and 
heavy ;  it  might  have  been  his  own  imagination, 
for  men  are  so  apt  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
nature  in  any  of  their  undertakings,  and  to  imagine 
jns  in  the  sky  when  there  are  none  whatever. 
But  Ernest  had  little  time  for  reflection;  he  sat 
down  for  a  moment  to  think  whether  he  could 
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add  anything  to  what  he  had  already  said  to  Ida. 
But  there  was  no  language  that  could  more  forcibly 
express  his  passion  and  love  at  that  last  moment ; 
he  had  a  presentiment  that  this  was  no  formal 
meeting — that  it  was  a  question  of  existence — 
of  man  against  man.  He  knelt  down  and  tried 
to  pray,  but  rose  in  despair  at  his  want  of  faith, 
for  the  language  of  prayer  would  not  flow  from 
his  lips.  He  entered  the  cab,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  at  Knightsbridge,  and  immediately 
shown  into  Colonel  Staunton's  room. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  room  to  show  that 
there  was  anything  more  in  contemplation  than  an 
ordinary  excursion.  As  Colonel  Staunton  had 
written  to  him,  all  the  arrangements  had  been 
made. 

e(  The  phaeton  is  waiting  at  the  Park  entrance," 
said  the  colonel,  after  he  had  shaken  him  affec- 
tionately by  the  hand.  "  Have  you  had  anything 
to  eat?" 

u  Nothing,"  answered  Ernest. 

"That  will  never  do,"  said  the  Colonel,  pour- 
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ing  him  out  a  cup  of  strong  coffee.  "  Pray  drink 
this  off — it  will  steady  your  nerves." 

Ernest  did  as  the  Colonel  advised. 

"  And  now,"   said  the  Colonel,  u  we  must  go." 

"  And  the  surgeon  ? "  asked  Ernest. 

ee  Mr.  Melville  said  he  would  arrange  about 
him,"  was  the  reply. 

They  got  into  the  phaeton,  the  heaviness  of  the 
morning  if  it  had  ever  existed,  had  passed  away, 
the  sky  was  blue  as  an  Italian  lake,  the  air  balmy 
and  soft  as  the  breath  of  love ;  the  horses  fresh 
and  snuffing  the  morning  air,  bounded  with  en- 
joyment. Oh,  what  a  day,  to  go  forth  on  such  a 
deed !  two  men,  with  at  most  but  a  span  of 
existence  in  them,  going  to  destroy  the  life  in 
each  other's  breast — and  yet  who,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  not  act  as  Ernest  did  ? 

After  the  Colonel  had  got  his  horses  properly 
under  command,  he  turned  to  Ernest. 

"I  have  been  thinking,"  he  said,   "all  night 

abou  your  case.  I  dont  know,  Vane,  what  your 
opinions  of  duelling  may   be,  but  I    know  that 
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some  people  have  crotchets  about  firing  at  another 
man ;  if  you  have  any,  you  must  dispel  them  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  fire  as  directly  as 
possible,  or  your  life  will  be  sacrificed." 

"  You  think  then,  that  Lord  Linton  will  not 
fire  wide  ?"  asked  Ernest. 

u  I  saw  Lord  Linton, "  replied  Colonel  Staunton 
"  at  Melville's  last  night,  when  I  called  on  him 
after  leaving  you,  and  if  I  ever  saw  vengeance 
written  in  a  man's  eye,  it  was  written  in  his;  so 
fire  point  blank." 

Ernest  listened  attentively,  but  inwardly  re- 
solved if  possible,  to  miss  his  adversary.  *  And 
now,"  said  the  Colonel,  (for  they  were  crossing 
Putney  Bridge)  however  painful  the  subject  is 
to  me,  I  must  ask  you,  if  you  have  any  directions, 
in  the  unhappy  event  of  the  duel  terminating 
fatally?" 

Ernest  took  out  the  letters  and  his  will.  The 
Colonel  put  them  into  the  inner  pocket  of  his 
coat,  and  buttoned  it  tightly  over  his  chest.  "Tell 
her  to  whom  one  of  the  letters  is  addressed,  tell 
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Miss  Leslie,  should  I  chance  to  fall,  that  her 
name  will  be  written  on  my  heart. 

"  I  will  tell  her  everything,"  murmured  Colonel 
Staunton,  while  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye. 

They  had  reached  the  ground,  it  wras  a  small 
copse  situated  between  Roehampton,  and  the 
Kingston  road;  the  whole  ground  was  covered 
with  gorse  and  heather,  far  and  wide  the  birds 
were  chirping,  it  was  a  morning  that  makes  men 
love  the  world,  while  they  worship  the  God  who 
made  it. 

Luttrell  with  Mr.  Melville  and  the  sursreon, 
had  arrived.  Luttrell  raised  his  hat  slightly,  and 
Ernest  returned  the  salute. 

Luttrell  was  quite  calm  and  collected ;  no  one 
could  detect  the  least  indication  of  fear  in  the 
expression  of  his  countenance.  His  philosophy, 
cold  sensual  philosophy,  wretched  as  it  was,  would 
carry  him  through  the  trial.  When  Ernest  saw 
his  adversary,  the  feelings  of  vengeance  and  hate, 
again  filled  his  heart. 

The   seconds  retired  together  to  confer  for  a 
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few  moments.  Luttrell  had  a  light  cane  in  his 
hand  and  was  knocking  off  the  heads  of  some 
cowslips,  with  an  affectation  of  indifference.  Er- 
nest stood  still  and  reserved,  at  a  distance. 

The  seconds  had  measured  the  ground,  they 
put  the  principals  in  their  places,  when  Colonel 
Staunton  observed,  that  the  rising  sun  fell  directly 
on  Ernest's  sight,  and  shone  on  the  pistol  barrel. 

"This  will  never  do/'  he  said  to  Mr.  Melville. 
"  Mr.  Vane  cannot  see  at  all,  we  must  take  ground 
elsewhere." 

Ci  We  have  measured  it  once/'  said  Mr.  Mel- 
ville, somewhat  sulky,  "  We  cannot  shift  with 
the  sun,  it  is  a  mere  accident,  and  as  fair  Tor 
one  as  the  other.     We  tossed  up  for  places." 

"  Measure  it  somewhere  else,  Melville,"  said 
Luttrell.  "  Give  Mr.  Vane  every  chance;"  he 
said  it  with  an  apparent  sneer,  that  made  Ernest's 
blood  boil;  his  thirst  for  blood  was  rising  within 
him,  and  he  prayed  that  he  might  command  his 
temper  sufficiently  to  fire  wide. 

Let  it  be,  as  it  is,  Colonel  Staunton.  I  will  stay 
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where  I  am.     I  am  resolved   not  to  move/'  ex- 
claimed Ernest. 

"Very  well/'  said  the  Colonel,  retiring:  "when 
I  drop  my  handkerchief  you  will  fire ;  then,  and 
not  till  then." 

It  was  an  awful  moment,  the  Colonel  stood  at 
a  short  distance,  the  handkerchief  was  raised — 
it  fell. 

Luttrell's  bullet  passed  through  Ernest's  hat — 
Ernest  had,  as  he  intended,  fired  wide. 

"  We  load  again,"  said  Mr.  Melville,  approach- 
ing the  Colonel. 

"  You  may  do  as  you  like,  Mr.  Melville,"  said 
Colonel  Staunton,  "  but  all  I  can  say  is  this,  that 
if  you  insist  on  another  shot,  it  is  little  short  of 
murder;  for  my  principal  fired  wide.  You  must 
have  seen  it  yourself." 

*  It  struck  me  it  was  a  wide  shot,"  said  Mr. 
Melville  coolly ;  "  but  it  does  not  follow,  that 
Mr.  Vane  missed  Lord  Linton  purposely." 

"We  must  refer  it  to  the  principals,"  said  the 
Colonel,  "it  is  too  serious  a  case  for  us  to  judge." 

VOL.  IT.  T 
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Luttrell  and  Ernest  were  standing  glaring  at 
each  other;  the  thirst  for  vengeance  was  now 
apparent  in  both. 

"Do  you  ask  for  another  shot,  my  Lord?"  said 
Mr.  Melville  aloud. 

The  answer  was  "  Yes,"  a  slow  and  deliberate 
yes. 

"Will  you  give  Lord  Linton  another  shot,  Mr. 
Vane?"  asked  Colonel  Staunton. 

He,  too,  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Colonel  sighed  deeply,  and  whispered  as  he 
approached  Ernest,  "  I  told  you,  Vane,  what  the 
case  would  be;  now,  for  your  life's  sake,  don't  fire 
wide,  or  he  will  murder  you;  it  is  self-defence  :  fire 
low  :  Mr.  Melville  gives  the  signal  this  time,"  and 
the  Colonel  retired. 

Again  the  question  was  asked,  "Are  you  both 
ready  ?" 

They  answered  together  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  handkerchief  fell. 

They  both  fired. 

There  was  a  hollow  crack,  as  when   a  bullet 
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hits  a  noble  stag  on  the  hills  of  Glenfiddich,  a  dead 
blank  sound ;  then  a  heavy  fall ;  no  convulsions, 
no  movement,  no  cry;  the  ball  had  passed  through 
Ernest's  lower  jaw;  his  ball  had  slightly  grazed 
Luttrell's  arm. 

It  was  a  fearful  scene  to  contemplate,  under  a 
bright  August  sun ;  Colonel  Staunton,  Mr.  Mel- 
ville, and  the  surgeon,  stood  round  the  body; 
the  surgeon  felt  the  pulse :  "There  is  no  hope/' 
he  said,  "of  his  recovery;  but  he  may  linger  a 
few  hours." 

Luttrell  approached,  pale,  but  yet  stern  and 
uncompromising:  "Is  there  no  hope?"  said  he 
to  the  surgeon — the  surgeon  was  too  much  oc- 
cupied to  reply:  but  Colonel  Staunton  answered 
haughtily  and  coldly,  es  No,  my  Lord,  there  is 


none." 


ii 


It  was  his  destiny,"  muttered  Luttrell,  u  he 
rushed  upon  it." 

Colonel  Staunton  made  no  answer ;  but  he  sug- 
gested that  they  should  put  Mr.  Vane  in  Mr. 
Melville's  post-chaise,  while  he  lent  Mr.  Melville 

T   2 
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his  phaeton :  this  arrangement  was  immediately 
made:  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  carrvinsT  Ernest 
to  the  carriage,  where  the  kind  Colonel  seated 
himself,  and  supported  his  head  on  his  knees. 

The  post-boy  drove  at  once  to  the  Burlington 
Hotel,  and  when  the  Colonel  had  seen  Ernest  put 
carefully  to  bed,  he  went  off  on  his  next  distress- 
ing duty  to  Ida. 

The  moment  he  appeared,  Ida,  who  had  been 
waiting  anxiously  for  Ernest,  saw  that  some  fearful 
calamity  had  happened;  she  had  passed  a  wretched 
night;  for  notwithstanding  her  intimate  knowledge 
of  Ernest's  opinions  and  character,  she  could  not 
but  foresee  the  possibility  of  serious  consequences 
when  he  met  Luttrell ;  at  the  same  time  she  was 
not  so  selfish  as  to  interfere  between  him  and 
Algitha's  interests. 

She  grew  very  pale.  Colonel  Staunton  knew 
that  fine  speeches,  empty  exordiums,  are  on  such 
occasions  quite  out  of  place ;  that  it  is  far  better 
at  once  to  tell  the  truth ;  so  with  a  look  of  deep 
sorrow,  he  told  her  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a 
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letter  from  Ernest,  who  had  been  the  victim  of  an 
unfortunate  encounter,  and  he  at  once  put  the 
letter  into  her  hand. 

She  broke  the  seal,  and  read  it  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  conclusion  ;  she  rose,  appa- 
rently calm  and  tranquil,  and  yet  her  eyes  gleamed 
with  an  unusual  light,  and  the  muscles  of  her  face 
were  working  involuntarily.  "You  have  a  car- 
riage here,  Colonel  Staunton,"  she  said  quietly. 

He  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

She  threw  a  handkerchief  over  her  head ;  the 
Colonel  knew  what  she  desired,  and  never  spoke  a 
word  to  her — while  she  seized  his  hand  and  pressed 
it  convulsively. 

He  took  her  down  stairs,  put  her  into  the  car- 
riage, and  whispered  the  servant  to  tell  the  coach- 
man to  drive  to  the  hotel  where  Ernest  was  lying. 

When  they  entered  the  hall,  the  servants  were 
standing  together  in  groups,  and  whispering  mys- 
teriously :  the  Colonel  feared  the  worst. 

They  went  up  stairs ;  worst  of  all  omens,  there 
was  no  obsequious  physician  to  oppose  their  en- 
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trance  into  the  sick  room;  a  nurse  was  just  leaving 
it ;  she  pointed  to  the  door,  by  which  they  were 
to  enter. 

The  blinds  had  been  drawn  down,  for  the  sun 
mocks  the  countenance  of  death,  and  renders  it 
only  more  ghastly :  all  was  still ;  there  was  no 
longer  any  advice,  any  difference  of  opinion,  any 
obtruding  of  counsel,  any  officious  interference, 
any  wrestling  with  fate. 

And  Ida  knelt  beside  the  lifeless  body  of  Ernest 
Yane. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

We  will  not  trespass  upon  grief,  for  it  is  sacred ; 
we  will  not  tell  of  the  long  days  and  longer  nights 
of  agony,  passed  by  those  who  mourn  hopelessly 
for  the  dead.  It  is  the  story  of  every  street  we 
drive  through;  at  one  time  or  another,  of  every 
house  that  we  inhabit.  How  great  must  that 
faith  be  that  can  survive  the  grave ;  how  strong 
the  belief  which  enables  us  to  expect  to  meet  the 
loved  object  again.  Ida  was  stunned  by  the  blow; 
for  a  time,  however,  she  bore  up  against  it,  but 
her  heart  received  a  shock  which  no  time  could 
cure. 
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But  her  life  was  not  very  long.  Her  story  will 
now  be  told  in  a  few  lines.  Mr.  Leslie  recovered 
slowly  from  his  attack,  but  subsequently  had  a 
relapse,  and  then  remained  in  a  state  of  dotage. 
Castle  Melwood  was  again  advertised  for  sale,  for 
that  was  the  only  point  on  which  Ida  resisted  his 
will;  she  never  would  return  there  again.  It  was 
purchased  by  a  great  baronial  family,  who  ob- 
jected to  all  the  vulgar  man's  furniture  (so  they 
styled  Mr.  Leslie)  as  much  as  he  had  objected  to 
the  ancestral  pictures  of  the  Rochdales.  They  re- 
turned again  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  and 
there,  after  a  few  years  had  elapsed,  he  talked  Ida 
into  marrying  an  old  peer,  old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather ;  for  Mr.  Leslie  was  full  of  vanities 
and  ambitious  as  ever.  "  I  hope,"  said  the  poor 
girl,  "  I  shall  die  soon."  And  her  prayer  was 
heard — for  she  only  survived  the  marriage  a  few- 
months. 

Algitha  also  married.  Painful  as  it  is  to  state, 
she  did  not  die.  Alas !  how  many  do  survive 
shocks  and  losses,  which  for  the  glory  of  human 
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nature  ought  to  break  the  heart.     See  how  indif- 
ferent the  old  become  to  death  in  whatever  shape 
that  death  may  present  itself.     In  the  death  of 
a   dear  friend,  of  a  beloved  brother,  of  a   heart 
they  have  trusted,  and  from  which  they  believed 
that  nothing  could  separate  them.     Algitha  some 
time  after  married,  and  that  marriage  was  perhaps 
the  most  fatal  to  happiness  that  a  girl  of  quick  ima- 
gination could  possibly  make.     She  married  a  man 
of  a  rude,  vulgar  tone  of  mind,  who  persisted  in  re- 
garding his  wife  as  nothing  more  than  a  better  kind 
of  housekeeper.     For  her  the  punishment  was  ter- 
rible. She  who  had  lived  in  a  world  of  imagination, 
married  to  a  man  with  whom   she  had  not  one 
feeling,  one  sympathy,  in  common.     Then  comes 
the  question — why  did  she  marry  him  ? — and  the 
answer  is  that  which  is  made  every  day — because 
she  did  not  know  his  real  character,  and  she  had 
become  indifferent  to  all  affection. 

But  in  truth,  her  husband  did  not  feel  or  know 
to  how  great  humiliation  and  suffering  he  was 
exposing  his  wife.     He  meant  to  be  kind,  but  his 
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kindness  was  of  that  brutal,  coarse  description,  to 
which  positive  cruelty  is  preferable.  He  did  not 
understand,  even  if  he  was  ever  told  it,  that 
women  place  their  happiness  in  trifles,  in  the 
thousand  and  one  incidents  of  life  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  chronicle,  but  which  to  them  are  mat- 
ters of  the  last  importance. 

Alas !  we  are  aware  that  they  are  reproached, 
frequently  bitterly  reproached,  for  attaching  so 
much  importance  to  matters  of  little  or  no  value, 
and  yet  these  trivial  circumstances,  these  con- 
temptible interests,  are  sufficient  to  exercise  a 
never  ceasing  influence  on  their  happiness ;  it  is 
on  account  of  these  insignificances  and  trifles  that 

they  cast  their  lot  into  the  lap,  and  brave  all  the 
uncertainty  and  doubt  with  which  their  married 
life  is  encompassed. 

For  these  trifles,  contemptible  as  they  may  seem, 
women  are  frequently  prepared  to  brave  much 
sorrow,  and  great  privation.  All  this  they  can 
meet  with  unflinching  courage,  it  is  not  the  ma- 
terial ills  of  life  that  affect  them,  on  their  minds 
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the  luxuries  of  the  pomps  of  life  have  little 
influence ;  you  may  deprive  a  woman  of  all  these, 
and  she  will  scarcely  deign  to  lament  them,  but 
there  is  one  thing  she  cannot  bear,  that  is  indif- 
ference and  contempt. 

And  if  men,  in  their  strength  and  power,  treat 
as  trifles  those  things  which  are  most  precious  to 
her  ;  is  it  noble  on  their  part  to  deprive  the  wo- 
man of  all  those  refinements  of  love,  of  all  those 
delicate  attentions,  of  all  that  homage  to  which 
she  attaches  so  great  importance,  and  the  pos- 
session of  which  would  do  more  to  preserve  her 
affections  than  the  richest  and  most  costly  gifts  ? 

Algitha  felt  the  full  misery  of  an  existence, 
which  drags  on  in  one  long  dull  monotony.  She 
had  not  even  good  ground  for  complaint  against 
her  husband ;  he  was  not  in  love  with  her,  and 
yet  he  never  outraged  her  feelings;  he  was  not 
kind  to  her,  and  yet  he  never  spoke  harshly;  if 
she  burst  out  into  a  strain  of  passion  or  enthu- 
siasm, he  smiled,  as  she  felt,  contemptuously ; 
he  always  called  her  "  dear ;"  he  seemed  to  take 
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a  great  interest  in  her  health ;  he  never  missed 
attending  her,  to  whatever  party  she  happened  to 
be  engaged ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  her  life 
with  that  man  was  hell !  He  forgot  nothing,  and 
she  felt  if  the  occasion  for  forgiveness  should  ever 
arise,  he  would  forgive  nothing. 

What  was  her  horror  a  few  weeks  after  her 
wedding,  to  hear  him  talking  of  a  lady  who  was 
supposed  to  have  too  well  loved  another  before 
marriage.  Algitha  grew  pale  as  death,  when  she 
heard  her  husband  assert  that  a  woman  who  could 
thus  deceive  a  man  was  almost  beyond  the  pale  of 
forgiveness ;  that  she  was  worthy  of  being  classed 
with  the  veriest  outcasts  which  crowd  the  streets  ; 
and  that  such  a  person  should  be  doomed  to 
eat  her  bread  in  the  workhouse.  Although  never 
attached  to  him,  Algitha  had  managed  to  over- 
come her  first  mistrust  of  her  husband  when  this 
conversation  took  place;  but  from  that  moment 
her  life  became  a  curse  to  her ;  every  word  he 
said  appeared  to  her  affrighted  imagination  to 
be  an  allusion  to    the    past: — ''thus  conscience 
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doth  make  cowards  of  us  all,"  and  her  whole  mind 
was  so  entirely  occupied  with  the  life  of  her  youth, 
that  she  thought  every  one  was  equally  interested 
in  it;  she  had  three  children,  and  every  word  that 
they  said  rilled  her  with  alarm.  Once  or  twice, 
when  her  husband  was  standing  near  them,  they 
made  some  remark,  which  indirectly  referred  to 
their  relations  at  Beaumaris,  and  then  she  was 
wholly  unable  to  control  her  emotions,  while  he 
looked  on  with  a  calm,  cold,  suspicious  counte- 
nance; she  would  have  given  all  she  possessed  to 
have  separated  from  that  man ;  but  he  never 
brought  matters  to  this  point,  and  his  perfect  apa- 
thy chilled  not  only  her  affection,  but  even  her 
warmth  of  temper.  He  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  bring  matters 
to  issue,  so  callous,  so  selfish,  so  calm,  so 
cruelly  civil  and  contemptuously  courteous,  as 
the  lava  which  bursts  out  boiling  from  Hecla 
is  immediately  congealed  by  the  frost,  so  the 
warmth  of  Algitha's  heart  was  arrested  in  its 
progress  by  the  frozen  bosom  against  which 
it  was  pressed. 
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Thus  she  lived,  if  such  an  existence  can  be 
called  living,  but  she  in  her  turn,  got  over  the 
crisis,  and  became  worldly  and  bitter;  all  the 
visions  of  her  childhood  had  passed  by  her — 
all  the  day-dreams  in  which  she  had  indulged,  had 
turned  out  to  be  bitter  mockeries.  We  who  have 
known  her  in  youth,  should  we  have  known  her 
again  in  age  ?  Alas  !  no !  to  what  strange  uses 
do  we  come ;  are  we  the  same  persons  at  different 
periods  of  our  lives  ?  Do  we  see  with  the  same 
eyes— love   with   the   same  love, — believe  in  the 

same  creed  ? 

We   bid   farewell   to   Algitha but   there 

is  still  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

It  was  a  cold  bitter  November  night,  about 
three  years  after  these  events  had  taken  place; 
the  sleet  had  been  drifting  down  the  streets, 
leaving  the  pavement  slippery  and  dangerous. 
In  a  low  quarter  of  London,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oxford  Street,  a  man  might  be  seen, 
reeling  his  way,  it  might  be  homeward,  or  perhaps 
rather  in  search  of  a  home.  He  was  thin, 
emaciated  by  illness  and  low  dissipation.  There 
were  however  the  evidences  of  refinement  in  his 
features ;  his   hands,  white  and  delicate,  proved 
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that  he  had  once  lived  in  a  very  different  society 
to  that  which  inhabited  this  district.  It  was  Lut- 
trell,  or  as  he  now  called  himself,  Mr.  Spence. 
After  the  fatal  duel  we  have  described,  he  was 
compelled  to  conceal  himself  for  a  long  time. 
There  was  something  so  atrocious  in  the  whole 
case,  that  even  his  old  friends  could  not  take  his 
part.  Lord  Elversfoot  would  not  hear  his  name 
mentioned.  As  for  Lady  Sandbeck,  she  died  a  few 
months  afterwards,  leaving  everything  to  a  distant 
relative.  The  Government  going  out  of  office  in 
1834,  drove  Lord  Elversfoot  from  all  his  places. 
Luckily  he  had  a  small  pension,  with  which  he 
retired  to  the  Continent,  not  taking  the  least 
trouble  about  his  son,  whether  he  was  alive  or 
dead.  For  some  time  Luttrell  retained  his  title ; 
it  enabled  him  to  live  upon  a  very  third-rate 
societv ;  but  unfortunately  he  could  not  even  now 
control  his  disposition  to  intrigue,  and  another 
scandalous  event  drove  him  into  the  filthiest 
purlieus  of  London,  almost  penniless,  and  wholly 
degraded. 
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The  life  he  now  led  was  such  as  happily  few 
people  could  picture  to  themselves ;  and  yet  it  is 
a  common  life,  and  Luttrell's  is  not  a  singular 
instance  of  men  of  fashion  falling  into  it.  It  is 
quite  surprising  how  many  men  who  have  at 
one  time  or  another  played  a  part  in  London 
society,  die  without  a  roof  to  shelter  them,  or 
perish  in  some  half-built  house,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  great  city.  Luttrell  retired  amongst  the 
low  coarse  creatures,  the  cold,  callous,  brutal  ruf- 
fians, with  whom  in  former  days,  in  moments  of 
his  grossest  dissipation  he  used  to  associate. 

These  people,  strange  to  say,  had  a  kind  of 
deference  for  him  because  he  was  a  Lord.  They 
always  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  Lord,"  although,  as 
we  have  stated,  he  had  taken  the  name  of  Spence. 
In  one  of  the  dens  with  which  the  city  abounds, 
he  would  play  with  the  most  abandoned  and  the 
commonest  profligates  at  halfpenny  commerce ; 
there  he  would  vie  with  the  lowest  and  most  brutal 
in  language  that  devils  would  have  shrunk  from 
hearing.     He  was   looked   up  to  by  this  choice 
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circle,  for  he  had  a  keen  intellect,  and  equal  to 
them  in  the  slang  of  this  foul  district,  he  had 
that  power  of  seizing  an  idea  quickly,  in  which 
they  were  wanting. 

On  this  night  he  had  just  left  a  gin-palace. 
He  had  drunk  on  this  occasion  to  drown  care,  for 
during  the  day  Nemesis  had  been  present  to  him, 
and  the  iron  had  entered  into  his  soul.  He  had 
done  his  best  to  forget  himself,  and  so  intoxi- 
cated was  he,  that  he  had  to  take  hold  of  some 
railings  to  support  himself  on  the  slippery  pave- 
ment. At  that  moment  a  man  pushed  rudely  by 
him  ;  to  collar  him  and  endeavour  to  throw  him 
on  the  pavement  was  LuttrelPs  impulse. 

"Hands   off,  my   man,  or   I'll   knock  you   to 

pieces."  cried  the  other,   who  was  much  smaller 

than  Luttrell. 

"  You  will,  will   vou — come    on    then  ! '     said 

Luttrell:  he  was  in  a  most  quarrelsome  humour. 
A  crowd  had  immediately  collected.     "  Why, 

it's  our  Lord,"    cried  one  of  the   mob.     a  Give 

him  fair  play,"  said  another.     "'Make  a  ring;" 
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"pitch  into  Mm."  "  Hurra,  there,  he's  down;5' 
"well  done,  little  man !"  They  fought  like  lunatics. 
For  a  short  time  Luttreil  had  the  best  of  it,  but 
he  was  no  match  in  the  long  run  for  his  burley 
and  sober  antagonist.  Suddenly  Luttreil  was 
tripped  up,  his  head  came  with  fearful  violence 
against  the  iron  railings,  and  the  blood  flowed  in 
a  stream  on  the  pavement. 

"There,  I  think  as  how  I  have  served  him  out, 
and  the  sooner  I  am  off  the  better,"  cried  his 
opponent.  And  he  lost  no  time  in  putting  his 
theory  into  practice.  "Take  him  up  gently," 
said  one  of  the  men.  "Where  is  he  to  be  carried 
to  ?  Where  does  he  live  ?"  were  the  questions 
asked.  No  one  in  that  circle  could  answer  them ; 
for  his  friends  had  all  rushed  away  when  they  saw 
how  serious  the  matter  had  become.  A  policeman 
approached."'  Bring  a  stretcher,"  he  said ;  "  we 
will  carry  him  to  the  hospital." 

At  that  moment  a  woman  drew  near,  bent 
down  on  the  icy  pavement,  and  looked  into 
Luttrell's   face,  parted   the   hair  from   his   fore- 
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head,  and  with  a  faint  scream  sunk  on  the 
ground.  "  No,  no/'  she  exclaimed,  u  not  to 
the  hospital.  I  know  him  well;  take  him  to 
my  room — it  is  close  by — do,  for  God's  sake  !" 

u  Does  any  one  know  the  woman  ?"  said  the 
policeman. 

"  I  do,"  said  one  of  the  bystanders,  of  a  rather 
better  class  than  the  rest.  u  She  is  a  good  well- 
behaved  girl.  We  calls  her  the  Lady-bird,  she 
is  so  neat  and  nice,  and  every  one  likes  her." 

The  policeman  directed  them  to  can*}*  him 
to  her  room — for  it  was  evident  that  he  was  in  a 
dying  state,  and  the  hospital  was  far  distant. 
They  took  him  up,  and  the  young  girl  led  the 

way  to  her  home.  It  looked  a  wretched  house  on 
the  outside,  nor  did  it  improve  as  you  entered. 
The  staircase  was  narrow,  and  half  broken ;  the 
landing-places  loathsome;  but  once  in  her  room, 
desolate  as  it  was,  there  was  every  appearance  of 
refined  taste.  A  few  flowers,  which  were  evi- 
dently tended  with  the  greatest  care,  filled  two 
or   three    small   china   vases :    there   were   some 
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handsomely-bound  books  scattered  about :  the 
small  bed-room  was  hung  with  poor  but  simple 
and  rather  graceful  furniture,  but  if  the  room 
itself  gave  evidence  that  its  occupier  was  of  a 
superior  class,  you  could  not  have  mistaken 
her  so  soon  as  she  removed  her  bonnet  and 
shawl.  Her  dress,  which  came  high  up  in  the 
neck,  Mas  neatly  and  even  elegantly  made  :  it 
fitted  to  the  waist  so  as  to  show  its  perfection  and 

its  beauty.  Her  hair  was  delicately  braided,  and 
when  she  took  off  her  gloves,  she  had  a  hand 
which  might  well  have  befitted  the  favoured  beauty 
of  the  highest  rank.  There  was  a  delicacy  in  her 
features,  and  an  aristocracy  of  birth  about  her, 
which  even  these  rude  men  appreciated,  for  they 
involuntarily  removed  their  hats  when  she  gave 
them  any  directions  about  Luttrell.  While  they 
were  present  in  the  room  she  gave  no  expression 
to  her  feelings ;  but  when  they  had  left  it  in 
search  of  a  doctor,  she  then  sobbed  and  sighed 
as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

She  knelt  down  first  before  a  picture,  which 
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represented  a  house  in  a  valley,  surrounded  with 
jagged  mountains,  and  cold  pointed  glaciers.  She 
drew  from  her  dress  a  small  gold  cross,  and 
kissed  it  reverently ;  and  then  she  knelt  by  that 
man's  bedside,  smoothed  his  ruffled  pillow,  leant 
over  him,  and  breathed  on  that  pain-worn  ha- 
rassed countenance.  Poor  child !  she  thought  the 
breath  of  love  might  restore  him  to  consciousness; 
but  no,  he  lay  there  silent,  still,  and  deathlike. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  stand  in  the  chamber  of 
the  dying,  when  the  awful  silence  is  only  disturbed 
by  the  thick  breathing  of  the  sufferer;  to  feel  that 
the  small  remnant  of  life  before  vou  is  "rowinsr 
less  and  less  every  moment ;  to  know  that  before 
the  minute  hand  of  the  clock  has  made  one  circle, 
the  bein<*  before  vou  will  know  those  awful  mys- 
teries,  which  have  divided  churches,  nations,  and 
families,  but  that  for  him  this  knowledge  will  be 
of  no  avail — for  to  him  there  is  no  return !  no 
repentance ! 

There  on  that  poor  truckle  bed  lay  the  heir  to 
the  house  of  Luttrell.     Where  were  all  the  hopes, 
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the  aspirations  of  his  family  ?  Where  was  the  life 
he  had  so  greatly  loved,  and  the  pleasures  which 
he  had  so  ardently  pursued?  That  there  was  little 
or  no  hope  of  his  recovery  was  evident  to  the 
most  unpractised  eye.  At  intervals  the  contortions 
of  his  countenance  were  fearful;  then  imme- 
diately it  would  relapse  again  into  the  fixed  look 
of  confirmed  anguish  more  terrible  than  even  the 
acute  expression  of  pain.  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  apartment  in  which  he  was  lying,  and 
the  silken  refinements  to  which  from  his  youth  he 
had  been  accustomed ;  yet  she  to  whom  the  room 
belonged  had  done  all  that  the  taste  of  a  delicate 
woman  could  effect,  to  render  it  comfortable. 
The  small  ornaments  scattered  about  had  been 
evidently  saved  from  the  wreck  of  former  luxury ; 
but  there  was  that  in  the  room  which  ennobled 
the  owner  more  than  its  refinement;  there 
were  the  evidences  of  patient  industry,  the 
proofs  that  her  life  was  a  life  of  honest  labour: 
there  were  the  drawings  at  which  she  used  to  toil  at 
from  morning  to  night ;  some  half  finished,  others 
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ready  for  sale,  and  on  the  mantle-piece  was  a  list 
of  the  engagements  she  had  undertaken. 

Nor  was  this  labour  and  sacrifice  for  herself 
alone:  there  was  a  poor  girl  in  the  floor  above  who 
had  long  been  ill,  and  who  had  not  the  same  power 
of  resisting  temptation,  or  the  same  source  of  pro- 
fitable industry  which  this  young  girl  possessed. 
It  was  this  ministering  angel  of  comfort,  who  used 
to  pay  the  doctor,  procure  food,  and  who  acted  as 
a  servant  to  the  poor  creature  who  was  perishing 
under  the  same  roof.  The  little  which  remained 
for  herself  after  the  deduction  of  these  expenses 
was  the  merest  trifle,  but  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  in  their  turn  kind  to  her ;  for  the 
most  hardened  love  virtue,  and  respect  innocence. 
We  little  think  how  much  good  there  is  in  some 
of  those  wretched  purlieus  of  London,  which  we 
only  associate  with  infamy;  nor  do  we  estimate 
sufficiently  highly  the  sacrifices  which  the  poor 
make  for  one  another,  the  charity  and  self-denial 
which  they  practice  in  their  daily  intercourse. 

The  minutes  passed  by  rapidly,  still  no  doctor 
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arrived,  and  by  the  bed-side  of  the  sufferer  the  girl 
remained  kneeling,  with  his  cold,  bloodless,  clammy 
hand  pressed  in  her  own.  She  prayed  for  him 
who  never  prayed  for  himself;  the  warm  tears 
trickled  down  her  bosom,  and  moistened  his  arm. 
Again  and  again  she  kissed  the  gold  cross  fer- 
vently,  and  then  with  reverend  gesture  and  sup- 
plicating attitude,  she  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Was 
it  a  new  faith  that  possessed  him,  or  did  a  love 
he  had  never  been  worthy  of  in  life,  penetrate  his 
soul  when  he  was  dying  ?  No  one  can  disclose  the 
secrets  of  his  heart's  prison-house ;  but  when  the 
cross  touched  his  lips,  with  a  fearful  gasp,  a  terrible 
death-struggle,  he  opened  his  eyes,  they  were 
fixed  passionately,  earnestly,  on  the  countenance 
of  the  sweet  Magdalene  bending  over  him — he 
uttered  the  name  of  u  Marie,"  and  with  the 
exertion,  his  life  passed  from  him. 

Thus  some  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  life 
have  been  recorded  in  no  exaggerated  language : 
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Romances  such  as  these  are  passing  before  us 
every  day.  Talk  of  the  realities  of  life,  the  phrase 
is  an  empty  one ;  to  men  with  living  hearts  and 
affections  all  life  is  romantic,  mysterious,  inde- 
finite. We  have  had  presented  to  us  youth  and 
age,  innocence  and  guilt,  virtue  and  vice,  life  and 
death :  are  these  materials  ever  wanting  in  the 
world  ?  can  we  traverse  a  street  without  meeting 
one  man  dissipated  and  world-worn,  his  heart 
strewed  with  broken  promises  and  shattered 
creeds;  another  full  of  energy,  chivalry,  and 
great  purposes?  Why  pursue  the  antithesis  of 
character,  which,  like  the  antagonism  of  social  life, 
is  apparent  to  all  who  observe,  and  mourned 
over  by  all  who  feel  ?  Night  and  morning,  dark- 
ness and  light !  here  are  the  elements  of  our 
life,  out  of  which  we  must  form  our  day ;  but  as 
in  night  and  morning,  in  light  and  darkness,  there 
is  one  thing  common  to  both,  that  is  the  sweet 
balmy  air  of  Heaven,  so  to  us  in  the  contrasts  of 
our  life,  there  is  one  blessing  which  never  deserts 
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a  man — a  woman's  love.  We  have  seen  the  vir- 
tuous, the  gallant,  the  noble-hearted  dying  ;  more 
recently,  the  heartless,  the  debauched  profligate 
perishing  in  despair — and  by  the  death-bed  of 
each,  a  woman  was  kneeling. 


THE    END. 
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new  particulars  respecting  the  Families  contained  in  the  first  two  volumes,  Corrigenda,  «Sa'. 
The  Index  comprises  references  to  all  the  names  ofindividuals  (upwards  of  100,000) 
mentioned  in  the  work. 

X.B.— The  Index  may  be  had  separately,  price  10s.  6d. 

"  The  vast  number  of  new  names  introduced  into  this  volume  greatly  increases  the  value 
and  interest  of  this  laborious  work.  The  care  and  accuracy  observable  in  the  history  and 
genealogy  of  these  families  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  larger  publication  to  winch 
this  volume  forms  an  indispensable  supplement.  Completed  by  the  publication  of  a  general 
index,  it  forms  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  reference  of  i!-;  class  that  has  ever  been 
accomplished  in  this  country." — Atlas.  

wHrrrao]  [beaufobt  house. 


MR.  COLBITRN'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


ANECDOTES  OF  TIIE  ARISTOCRACY, 

AND 

EPISODES  IN  ANCESTRAL  STORY. 

By  J.  BERNARD  BURKE,  Esq., 

Author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Landed  Gentry,"  "  The  Peerage  and  Baronetage,"  &c. 
Second  Edition,  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  2os.  bound. 

The  memoirs  of  our  great  families  are  replete  with  details  of  the  most 
striking  and  romantic  interest,  throwing  light  on  the  occurrences  of  public 
as  well  as  domestic  life,  and  elucidating  the  causes  of  many  important 
national  events.  How  little  of  the  personal  history  of  the  Aristocracy  is 
generally  known,  and  yet  how  full  of  amusement  is  the  subject !  Almost 
every  eminent  family  has  some  event  connected  with  its  rise  or  great- 
ness, some  curious  tradition  interwoven  with  its  annals,  or  some  calamity 
casting  a  gloom  over  the  brilliancy  of  its  achievements,  which  cannot  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  that  sphere  of  society  to  which  this  work  more 
particularly  refers,  and  must  equally  interest  the  general  reader,  with 
whom,  in  this  country,  the  records  of  the  higher  classes  have  alwav-  i 
sessed  a  peculiar  attraction.  The  anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy  here  re- 
corded go  far  to  show  that  there  are  more  marvels  in  real  life  than  in  the 
creations  of  fiction.  Let  the  reader  seek  romance  in  whatever  book,  and 
at  whatever  period  he  may,  yet  nought  will  he  find  to  surpass  the  unex- 
aggerated  reality  here  unfolded. 

"  Mr.  Burke  has  here  given  us  the  most  curious  incidents,  the  most  stirring  tales,  and 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  the  histories,  public  and  private,  of  our 
noble  houses  and  aristocratic  families,  and  has  put  them  into  a  shape  which  will  preserve 
them  in  the  library,  and  render  them  the  favourite  study  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  romance  of  real  life.  These  stories,  with  all  the  reality  of  established  fact,  read  with 
as  much  spirit  as  the  tales  of  Boccacio,  and  are  as  full  of  strange  matter  for  reflection  and 
amazement." — Britannia. 

"  Two  of  the  most  interesting  voinmea  that  have  ever  issued  from  the  press.  There  are 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  most  stirring  and  captivating  family 
episodes  we  ever  remember  to  have  perused.  The  '  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy'  will  be 
read  from  the  palace  to  the  hamlet ;  and  no  one  tan  rise  from  these  volumes  without 
deriving  a  useful  knowledge  of  some  ehapter  of  family  history,  each  connected  with  one  or 
other  of  the  great  houses  of  the  kingdom.'1 — British  Army  Ik. $  patch. 

"  We  cannot  estimate  too  highly  the  interest  of  Mr.  Burke's  entertaining  and  instructive 
work.  Tor  the  curious  nature  of  the  details,  the  extraordinary  anecdotes  related,  the 
strange  scenes  described,  it  would  be  difficult  to  rind  a  parallel  for  it.  It  will  be  read  by 
every  one."— Smdag  Times. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


THE  CASTLEREAGH  LETTERS  AND  DESPATCHES. 

Now  ready,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  price  14s.  each,  printed  uniformly  with  the  Wellington  and 
Nelson  Despatches.     Vols.  3  and  4  may  be  had  separately  to  complete  sets. 

MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

VISCOUNT   CASTLEREAGH. 

EDITED  BY  HIS  BROTHER, 

CHARLES  VANE,  MARQUIS  OF  LONDONDERRY, 

G.C.B.,  &c. 

"  This  valuable  publication  gives  us  a  new  insight  into  history.  We  are  always  thankful 
to  get  State  Papers  at  full  length.  They  are  the  true  lights  of  history,  and  its  best  and 
Surest  materials." — A  ihenasum. 

"  A  work  of  the  highest  and  most  universal  interest.  It  were  superfluous  to  insist  on 
the  extraordinary  interest  and  importance  which  must  belong  to  so  valuable  a  work  as  this, 
containing  so  many  original  and  authentic  memorials,  and  curious  and  important  docu- 
ments, written  by  some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  an  epoch  the  most  strange  and 
eventful.' ' — Morning  Chronicle. 

"  The  most  valuable  contribution  to  modern  history  that  we  know  of  is  to  be  found  in 
these  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  They  are,  in  fact,  invaluable 
records  of  facts,  and  without  them  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  say  that,  up  to  this 
moment,  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  real  history  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  or 
the  arrangements  for  a  Union.  The  great  value  of  the  work  is  the  '  Correspondence' — the 
letters  which  passed  between  Lord  Castlereagh  and  others  at  the  very  time  the  great,  and, 
in  many  instances,  awful  events  to  which  they  recur,  were  passing.  In  these  documents  all 
is  unreservedly  exposed.  There  have  been  assertions  and  suspicions  one  one  side — here  are 
the  statements  and  facts  on  the  other.  Eull  justice  never  was  done,  and  never  could  be 
done,  to  the  acts  as  well  as  the  motives  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  but  by  a  publication  such  as 
now  lies  before  us.  The  more  widely  these  volumes  are  circulated,  the  more  certainly  will 
truth  be  vindicated,  falsehood  exposed,  and  calumny  refuted." — Morning  Herald. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  three  great  leading  objects  and  measures  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  political  life— a  State  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  the  Union,  and  the 
great  European  Settlement  of  1815— measures  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  had 
been  for  near  a  century  and  a  half  connected  with  the  individual  responsibility  of  any  British 
statesman— should  have  been,  in  that  great  chapter  of  accidents  which  bears  the  date  of 
1848,  brought  to  a  trial  such  as  no  human  foresight  could  have  anticipated,  and  the  result 
of  which  no  human  judgment  can  venture  to  predict." — Quarterly  Renew. 


MR.  COLBURN'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

SAMUEL  PEPYS,  F.R.S., 

I  i  RETAUY  TO  THE  ADMUIALTT  IN  THE  BEIGXS  (>:    CHABLES  II.  AND  JAMES  II. 

EDITED  BY  LORD  BRAYBROOKE. 


Now  and  Revised  Edition,  with  numerous  Passages  now  restored  from  the  Original  Manu- 
script, and  many  Additional  Notes,  complete  in  5  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Portraits 

price  10s.  Gd.  each,  bound. 

"  Pepys'  Diary  is  now  to  appear  in  its  integral  state.  This,  the  third  edition  of  the 
best  hook  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language,  is  therefore  the  only  true  edition  of  the 
book.  The  new  matter  is  extremely  curious,  and  occasionally  far  mure  characteristic  and 
entertaining  than  the  old.  The  writer  is  seen  in  a  clearer  light,  and  the  reader  is  taken 
into  his  inmost  soul.  Pepys'  Diary  is  the  ablest  picture  of  the  age  in  which  the  writer  lived, 
and  a  work  of  standard  importance  in  English  literature." — Athencewn. 

"  Pepys'  Diary  makes  us  comprehend  the  great  historical  events  of  the  age,  and  the 
people  who  bore  a  part  in  them,  and  gives  us  more  clear  glimpses  into  the  true  English  life 
of  the  times,  than  all  the  other  memorials  of  them  that  have  come  down  to  our  own." — 
Edinburgh  Review. 

"  There  is  much  in  Pepys'  Diary  that  throws  a  distinct  and  vivid  light  over  the  picture 
of  England  and  its  government  during  the  period  succeeding  the  Restoration.  If,  quitting 
the.  broad  path  of  history,  we  look  for  minute  information  concerning  ancient  manners  anil 
customs,  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  various  branches  of  antiquity,  we  have 
never  seen  a  mine  so  rich  as  these  volumes.  The  variety  of  Pepys'  tastes  and  pursuits  led 
him  into  almost  every  department  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  business,  a  man  of  informa- 
tion, a  man  of  whim,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  man  of  pleasure.  He  was  a  statesman. 
a  bel'&yn'if,  a  virtuoso,  and  a  connoisseur.  His  curiosity  made  him  an  unwearied,  as  well 
as  an  universal,  learner,  and  whatever  he  saw  found  its  way  into  his  table-." — Quarterly 
Review. 

"  We  owe  Pepys  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  rare  and  curious  information  he  has 
bequeathed  to  us  in  this  most  amusing  and  interesting  work.  His  Diary  is  valuable.  ;h 
depicting  to  us  many  of  the  most  important  characters  of  the  times.  Its  author  has 
bequeathed  us  the  records  of  his  heart,  the  very  reflection  of  his  energetic  mind:  and  his 
quaint  but  happy  narrative  clears  up  numerous  disputed  points,  throws  light  into  many  of 
the  dark  corners  of  history,  and  lays  bare  the  hidden  substratum  of  events  which  gave 
birth  to,  and  supported  the  visible  progress  of,  the  nation." — Taifs  Magazine. 

"  Of  all  the  records  that  have  ever  been  published,  Pepys"  Diary  gives  us  the  most 
vivid  and  trustworthy  picture  of  the  times,  and  the  clearest  view  of  the  state  of  English 
public  affairs  and  of  English  society  during  the  reign  of  Charles  If.  \\  B  -■  ■  there,  as  in  a 
map,  the  vices  of  the  Monarch,  the  intrigues  of  the  Cabinet,  the  wanton  follies  of  the 
Court,  and  the  many  calamities  to  which  the  nation  was  subjected  during  the  memo- 
rable period  of  fire,  plague,  and  general. licentiousness.  In  the  present  edition  all  the 
suppressed  passages  have  been  restored,  and  a  large  amount  of  valuable  explanatory 
notes  have  been  added.  Tims  this  third  edition  stands  alone  as  the  only  complete  one. 
Lord  Braybrooka  has  efficiently  performed  the  duties  of  editor  and  annotator.  and  has 
conferred  a  lasting  favour  on  the  public  by  giving  them  Pepys"  Diary  m  its  integrity.'" — 
Morning  Post. 


s 
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5         , 


LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,   TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


Complete  in  12  vols.,  with  Portraits,  price  10s.  6d.  each,  bound.     The  latter  volumes 

may  be  had  separately,  to  complete  sets. 

"  These  volumes  have  the  fascination  of  a  romance  united  to  the  integrity  of  history. 
The  work  is  written  by  a  lady  of  considerable  learning,  indefatigable  industry,  and  careful 
.judgment.  All  these'  qualifications  for  a  biographer  and  an  historian  she  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  of  her  volumes,  and  from  them  has  resulted  a  narrative  interesting 
to  all,  and  more  particularly  interesting  to  that  portion  of  the  community  to  whom  the 
more  refined  researches  of  literature  afford  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  whole  work 
should  be  read,  and  no  doubt  will  be  read,  by  all  who  are  anxious  for  information.  It  is  a 
lucid  arrangement  of  facts,  derived  from  authentic  sources,  exhibiting  a  combination  of 
industry,  learning,  judgment,  and  impartiality,  not  often  met  with  in  biographers  of 
crowned  heads." — Times. 

"  This  remarkable,  this  truly  great  historical  work,  is  now  brought  to  a  conclusion.  In 
tills  series  of  biographies,  in  which  the  severe  truth  of  history  takes  almost  the  wildness  of 
romance,  it  is  the  singular  merit  of  Miss  Strickland  that  her  research  has  enabled  her  to 
throw  new  light  on  many  doubtful  passages,  to  bring  forth  fresh  facts,  and  to  render  every 
portion  of  our  annals  which  she  has  described  an  interesting  and  valuable  study.  She  has 
given  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  England,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  no  one  can  be  said  to  possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
country  who  has  not  studied  her  '  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.' " — Morning  Herald. 

"  A  most  valuable  and  entertaining  work.  There  is  certainly  no  lady  of  our  day  who 
has  devoted  her  pen  to  so  beneficial  a  purpose  as  Miss  Strickland.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
whose  works  possess  a  deeper  or  more  enduring  interest.  Miss  Strickland  is  to  our  mind 
the  first  literary  lady  of  the  age." — Chronicle. 

"  We  must  pronounce  Miss  Strickland  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  entertaining 
historian  in  the  English  language.  She  is  certainly  a  woman  of  powerful  and  active  mind, 
as  well  as  of  scrupulous  justice  and  honesty  of  purpose." — Jfornitig  Post. 

"  Miss  Strickland  has  made  a  very  judicious  use  of  many  authentic  MS.  authorities  not 
previously  collected,  and  the  result  is  a  most  interesting  addition  to  our  biographical 
library." —  Quarterly  Review. 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  historical  knowledge.  It  contains  a  mass  of  every  kind  of 
historical  matter  of  interest,  which  industry  and  research  could  collect.  We  have  derived 
much  entertainment  and  instruction  from  the  work." — Athenceum. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND'S    MEMOIRS, 

FROM  HIS  BIRTH, 

in  1768, 

TILL  HIS  RETURN  TO  FRANCE 

in  1800. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Colburn's  Edition.    One  vol.,  price  only  5s.  bound. 

"  Chateaubriand's  History  of  His  Own  Time  becomes  a  classic  as  soon  as  published. 
The  genius  of  the  author  is  not  less  conspicuous  in  his  personal  history  than  in  his  imagi- 
native writings.  The  price  of  the  book  is  so  moderate  that  every  one  may  obtain  it.  We 
need  not  say  that  it  will  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  every  collection,  small  or  large." — 
Britannia. 

"  The  appearance  of  this  curious  and  amusing  work,  from  the  pen  of  so  distinguished  a 
man  as  Chateaubriand,  is  a  great  acquisition  to  our  literature.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  instructive  books  of  the  present  day." — Morning  Herald. 

"  A  work  of  peculiar  and  extraordinary  interest.  We  very  much  doubt  whether  this 
last  work  of  one  whose  productions  have  been  translated  into  every  civilised  tongue,  and 
have  moved  the  admiration  and  the  sympathy  of  millions,  be  not  the  very  finest,  as  it  is 
absolutely  the  most  affecting,  which  even  Francis  Rene  Chateaubriand  ever  produced.  Here 
we  have  not  the  lyric  of  a  moment,  but  the  epic  of  his  life;  not  a  few  passing  treasures 
gathered  at  random,  but  the  accumulated  gaza  of  his  entire  experience.  It  is  the  work  in 
which  its  author's  deservedly  celebrated  genius  was  most  at  home ;  and,  therefore,  the  work 
in  which  he  was  most  unfettered  and  most  powerful.  It  has.  besides,  another  and  a 
higher  interest.  It  is  his  last  legacy  to  the  literary  world — it  is  a  voice  from  the  grave.  It 
is  full  of  words  of  force,  beauty,  solemnity,  and  wisdom." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  great  characteristic  of  Chateaubriand  is  the  impassioned  enthusiastic  turn  of  his 
mind.  Master  of  immense  information — thoroughly  imbued  at  once  with  the  learning  of 
classical  and  of  Catholic  times — gifted  with  a  retentive  memory, — a  poetical  fancy  and  a 
painter's  eye — he  brings  to  bear  upon  every  subject  the  force  of  erudition, — the  images  of 
poetry — the  charm  of  varied  scenery — and  the  eloquence  of  impassioned  feeling.  Hence, 
his  writings  display  a  reach  and  a  variety  of  imagery,  a  depth  of  light  and  shadow,  a 
vigour  of  thought,  and  an  extent  of  illustration,  to  which  there  is  nothing  comparable  in 
any  other  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  '  lli>  style,'  says 
Kapoleon,  '  is  not  that  of  Racine — it  is  that  of  a  Trophet.' " — BlaehcoooTs  Magazine. 
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THE  COURT  AND  TIMES  OF  JAMES  I. 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  AUTHENTIC  AND  CONFIDENTIAL   LETTERS,  FROM  VARIOUS  PUBLIC 
AND  FRIVATE  3LANUSCRIPT  COLLECTIONS. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  numerous  Notes,  by  the  Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  Sophia 

Dorothea."    2  vols.,  8vo.,  28s.  bound. 


BY  THE   SAME   EDITOR, 

THE  COURT  AND  TIMES  OF  CHARLES  I. 

Including  Memoirs  of  the  Mission  in  England  of  the  Capuchin  Friars  in  the  Service  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  by  Father  Cyprien  de  Gamache. 

2  vols.,  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  28s.  bound. 

u  These  works  are  the  most  valuable  aids  to  English  history  that  have  ever  appeared." 
— JerroWs  Paper. 

u  Works  of  this  kind  form,  perhaps,  the  best  and  most  attractive  portion  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day." — Morning  Post. 

"  These  works  will  be  found  most  valuable — so  valuable  that  we  do  not  think  any  one 
can  have  an  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  condition  of  society  in  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  who  has  not  perused  them.  With  tbese  volumes  before  us  we 
actually  seem  to  live  again  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts.  They  are  truly  important  and 
interesting  additions  to  English  history." — Morning  Herald. 

"  Such  collections  as  these  do  more  to  bring  us  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  real 
aspect  of  life  in  bygone  times  than  all  the  essayists  and  historians  put  together." — John 
Bull. 

"  These  valuable  and  interesting  volumes  serve  to  illustrate  the  Court  and  Times  of  the 
first  Stuart  kings  in  a  very  effective  maimer.  The  reader  is  presented  with  the  minutest 
details  of  a  period  wonderfully  fruitful  in  strange  events.  The  gossip  of  the  Court  mingles 
■with  the  important  details  of  transactions  of  State;  a  piquant  anecdote  is  contrasted  with 
a  grave  conspiracy,  and  u  momentous  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  relieved  by 
an  interesting  recollection  of  Shakspeare's  Theatre,  or  a  lively  account  of  Ben  Jonson's 
'  Masque.'  The  student  of  history,  anxious  to  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
chronicles  of  the  past,  should  not  pass  over  without  perusal  these  important  and  interesting 
memoirs;  while  to  the  lover  of  romance,  or  to  the  diversified  taste  of  the  general  reader, 
then  romantic  contents  will  render  these  volumes  peculiarly  attractive."' — Son. 

"  These  new  historical  works  consist  of  a  series  of  authentic  letters  written  by  influen- 
tial and  well-informed  persons,  and  containing  much  information  respecting  the  important 
transactions  that  wen-  then  taking  place  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  particularly 
detailing  the  movements  of  the  great  men  of  the  Court  and  Parliament  Many  interesting 
details  are  also  given  respecting  the  Royal  Family,  both  before  and  after  the  ex<  cation  of  the 
King,  and  of  the  private  lives  of  a  great  number  of  the  distinguished  personages  who 
flourished  during  this  important  and  eventful  reign,  and  whose  names  figure  in  almost 
every  page.  The  work  is  a  most  interesting,  useful,  and  entertaining  production,  and  will 
be  equally  acceptable  to  those  who  read  for  study  or  amusement." — Messenger. 
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SIR    E.    BULWER    LYTTOX'S    NEW    WORK. 

In  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  price  15s.  bound, 

KING    ARTHUR. 

By   SIR  E.   BULWER   LYTTOX,  Babt., 

Author  of  "  The  New  Timon." 

"  This  grand  epic  of  '  King  Arthur'  must  henceforth  be  ranked  amongst  our  national 
masterpieces.  In  it  we  behold  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  author's  life.  His  ambi- 
tion cannot  rise  to  a  greater  altitude.  He  has  accomplished  that  which  once  had  its 
seductions  for  the  deathless  and  majestic  mind  of  Milton.  He  has  now  assumed  a  place 
among  the  kings  of  English  poetry." — Sun. 

"  We  see  in  '  King  Arthur'  a  consummate  expression  of  most  of  those  higher  powers  of 
mind  and  thought  which  have  been  steadily  and  progressively  developed  in  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton's  writings.  Its  design  is  a  lofty  one,  and  through  all  its  most  varied  extremes 
evenly  sustained.  It  comprises  a  national  and  a  religious  interest.  It  animates  with 
living  truth,  with  forms  and  faces  familiar  to  all  men,  the  dim  figures  of  legendary  lore. 
It  has  an  earnest  moral  purpose,  never  lightly  forgotten  or  thrown  aside.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  deep  and  extensive  knowledge  it  displays,  and  for  the  practical  lessons  of  life  and 
history  which  it  reflects  in  imaginative  form.  We  have  humour  and  wit,  often  closely  bor- 
dering on  pathos  and  tragedy ;  exploits  of  war,  of  love,  and  of  chivalrous  adventure,  alter- 
nate with  the  cheerful  lightness  and  pleasantry  of  la  gaie  science.  We  meet  at  every  turn 
with  figures  of  a  modern  day,  which  we  laugh  to  recognise  in  antique  garb;  in  short,  we 
have  the  epic  romance  in  all  its  licences  and  in  all  its  extremes.*1 — Examiner. 

"  The  great  national  subject  of  '  King  Arthur,'  which  Milton  for  a  long  time  hesitated 
whether  he  should  not  choose  in  preference  to  that  of  the  '  Fall  of  Man,'  has  been  at  last  in 
our  own  day  treated  in  a  way  which  we  think  will  place  '  King  Arthur'  among  the  most 
remarkable  works  of  genius.  It  will  be  the  delight  of  many  future  generations.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  entrancing  poems  we  have  ever  read ;  full  of  great  and  rare  ideas — conceived 
in  the  plenary  spirit  of  all-believing  romance — strange  and  wonderful  in  incident — national 
through  and  through — a  real  plant  of  this  soil,  so  purely  the  tree  of  England's  antiquity 
that  we  love  it  for  kind's  sake." — Morning  Post. 


THE    KETV    TIM  OX: 

A  POETICAL  ROMANCE. 
Fourth  Edition,  1  vol.,  post  8vo.,  6s.  bound. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  poems  of  the  present  generation — remarkable  in  ■  three- 
fold degree:  its  conception  being  strictly  original — its  language  and  imagery  new — its  ten- 
dency eminently  moral.  It  has  beauties  of  no  ordinary  lustre;  the  animus  of  the  work  is 
essentially  humanising,  its  plot  ingenious,  and  its  effect  altogether  bold,  harmonious,  and 
original.  No  poem  of  equal  length  has  issued  from  the  English  press  for  a  number  of 
years  with  anything  approaching  to  the  ability  of  '  The  New  Timon' — it  augurs  a  resus- 
citation of  our  Bardic  glories." — Sun. 
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MEMOIRS  AM)  CORRESPOXDEXCE 

OF 

SIR  ROBERT  MURRAY  KEITH,  K.B., 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Courts  of  Dresden,  Copenhagen,  and  Vienna, 

from  1769  to  1793;  with 

Biographical  Memoirs  of  Queen  Caroline  Matilda,  Sister  of  George  III. 

Edited  by  MKS.  GILLESPIE    SMYTH. 

2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  with  Portraits,  2.3s.  bound. 

Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  one  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  of 
the  last  century,  and  held  the  post  of  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Copenhagen,  when 
Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,  the  unfortunate  sister  of  George  III.,  was  involved  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Struensee,  and  was  only  saved  from  the  severest  punishment  her  vindic- 
tive enemy  the  Queen  Mother  could  inflict,  by  the  spirited  interposition  of  the  British 
Ambassador.  Sir  Robert  Keith  also  for  a  long  period  represented  his  Sovereign  at  the 
Courts  of  Dresden  and  Vienna;  and  his  papers,  edited  by  a  member  of  his  family,  throw- 
considerable  light  on  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  besides  conveying 
many  curious  particulars  of  the  great  men  and  events  of  the  period.  Among  the  variety  of 
interesting  documents  comprised  in  these  volumes,  will  be  found — Letters  from  Frederick, 
King  of  Prussia;  Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark ;  Princes  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
Kaunitz,  and  Czartoriski;  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland,  York,  Queensbury,  Montagu,  and 
Newcastle ;  Lords  Stormont,  St.  Asaph,  Heathfield,  Hardwicke,  Darlington,  Auckland. 
Apsley,  Barrington,  Stair;  Counts  Bentinck  and  Rosenberg;  Baron  Trenck;  Field-Mar- 
shals"  Con  way  "and  Keith;  Sirs  Walter  Scott,  Joseph  Yorke,  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  John 
Sebright;  Dr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Pitt,  Howard,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Mrs.  Montagu,  &c,  &c. 

"  A  large  portion  of  this  important  and  highly  interesting  work  consists  of  letters,  that 
we  venture  to  say  will  bear  a  comparison  for  sterling  wit,  lively  humour,  entertaining  gossip, 

Eiquant  personal  anecdotes,  and  brilliant  pictures  of  social  life,  in  its  highest  phases,  both  at 
ome  and  abroad,  with  those  of  Horace  Walpole  himself." — Court  Journal. 


WALPOLE'S    MEMOIRS 

OF 

THE  REIGN  OF  KING  GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes, 
By  the  late  LORD  HOLLAND. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  in  three  handsome  vols.,  8vo.,  with  Portraits,  price  only  2  Is.  bound 

(originally  published  in  4to.  at  51.  5s.). 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  an  octavo  edition  of  this  work.  The  publisher  has  conferred  a  boon 
on  the  public  bv  the  republication.'* — Britannia. 

"A  work  of  greater  interest  than  has  been  placed  before  the  public  fox  a  considerable 
time.  The  Memoirs  abound  in  matter  which  is  both  useful  and  amusing.  The  political 
portions  of  the  work  are  of  undoubted  value  and  interest,  and  embody  a  considerable  amount 
of*  very  curious  historical  information,  hitherto  inaccessible  even  to  the  most  determined  and 
persevering  student." — Morning  Post. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES 

OF 

THE  BIGHT  IM.  HENRY  GRATTAH. 

By  his  Son,  HENRY  GRATTAN,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Cheaper  Edition,  5  vols.  8vo.      Vols.  4  and  5  may  be  had  separately  to  complete  sets. 

"  This  truly  valuable  work  unquestionably  forms  one  of  the  most  important  and  inte- 
resting additions  to  our  biographical  and  historical  literature  that  our  own  day  has  produced. 
It  offers  us  a  complete  history  of  Ireland  during  the  period  of  Grattan's  life,  ana  the  only 
efficient  one  which  has  yet  been  placed  on  record." — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 


REVELATIONS  OF  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 

Edited  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  M.  COLMACHE, 

THE   TRIKC'E'S   PRIVATE   SECRETARY. 

2  volumes,  post  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  21s.  bound. 

"  A  more  interesting  work  has  not  issued  from  the  press  for  many  years.    It  is  in  truth 
•  complete  BosweU  sketch  of  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  the  age." — Smdajf  Times. 


COLBURN'S  AUTHORISED   TRANSLATION. 

Now  ready,  Volume  8,  price  7s.,  of 

M.  A.  THIERS'  HISTORY 

OF 

THE  CONSULATE  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  HIS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Having  filled  at  different  times  the  high  offices  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  of  Finance, 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  President  of  the  Council,  M.  Thiers  has  enjoyed  facilities  beyond 
the  reach  of  every  other  biographer  of  Napoleon  for  procuring,  from  exclusive  and 
authentic  sources,  the  choicest  materials  for  his  present  work.  As  guardian  to  the 
archives  of  the  state,  he  had  access  to  diplomatic  papers  and  other  dexmments  of  the 
highest  importance,  hitherto  known  only  to  a  privileged  few,  and  the  publication  ot'  which 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  great  sensation.  From  private  sources,  M.  Thiers,  it  appears,  has 
also  derived  much  valuable  information.  Many  interesting  memoirs,  diaries,  and  letters, 
all  hitherto  unpublished,  and  most  <>f  them  destined  for  political  reasons  to  remain  -  . 
have  hern  placed  at  his  disposal:  while  all  the  leading  characters  of  the  empire,  who  were 
alive  when  the  author  undertook  the  present  history,  have  supplied  him  with  a  mass  of 
incidents  and  anecdotes  which  have  never  before  appeared  in  print,  and  the  accuracy  and 
value  of  which  may  he  inferred  from  the  fact  of  these  parties  having  been  themselves 
witnesses  of,  or  actors  in,  the  great  events  of  the  period. 

%*  To  prevent  disappointment!  the  public  are  requested  to  be  particular  in  giving  their 
orders  for  "  Colbcio's  AUTHORISED  Tkansi.ati<>\." 
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BURKE'S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE ; 

CORRECTED  THROUGHOUT  FROM  THE  PERSONAL  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS OF  THE  NOBILITY,  &c. 

In  1  vol.  (comprising  as  much  matter  as  twenty  ordinary  volumes),   with  upwards  of 

1500  Engravings  of  Arms,  &c,  38s.  bound. 

"  Mr.  Burke's  'Peerage  and  Baronetage'  is  the  most  complete,  the  most  convenient, 
and  the  cheapest  work  of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the  public." — Sim. 


DIARY  AND  MEMOIRS  OF  SOPHIA  DOROTHEA, 

CONSORT    OF    GEORGE    I. 

Now  first  published  from  the  Originals. 
Cheaper  Edition,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  21s.  bound. 

"  A  work  abounding  in  the  romance  of  real  life." — Messenger, 

"  A  book  of  marvellous  revelations,  establishing  beyond  all  doubt  the  perfect  innocence 
of  the  beautiful,  highly-gifted,  and  inhumanly-treated  Sophia  Dorothea." — Naval  and 
Mill 'tart/  Gazette. 

i  » 

MEMOIRS  OF  PRINCE  CHARLES  STUART, 

COMMONLY  CALLED  "  THE  YOUNG  PRETENDER." 

With  Notices  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745. 

By  C.  L.  KLOSE,  Esq. 

Cheaper  Edition,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  21s.  bound. 

"  This  work  may  justly  claim  the  credit  of  being  the  fuUest  and  most  authentic  narra- 
tive of  this  great  era  of  English  history." — Messenger. 


LETTERS  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF   SCOTS. 

Edited,  with  an  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes, 
By  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

Cheaper  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions,  uniform  with  Miss  Strickland's  u  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England."     2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  &c,  21s.  bound. 
"  The  best  collection  of  authentic  memorials  relative  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  that  has 
ever  appeared." — Morning  Chronicle. 


MEMOIRS  OF  MADEMOISELLE  DE  MONTPENSIEB. 

Written  by  HERSELF. 
3  volumes,  post  8vo.,  with  Portrait. 
"  One  of  the  most  delightful  and  deeply-interesting  works  we  have  read  far  a  long 
time." — Weekly  Chronicle. 
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NARRATIVE 

OF 

AN  OVERLAND  JOURNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

By  SIR  GEORGE  SIMPSON, 

Governor~in- Chief  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  s  Territories  in 

North  America. 
2  vols.,  8vo.,  with  Map,  &c,  31s.  6d.  bound. 

"  A  more  valuable  or  instructive  work,  or  one  more  full  of  perilous  adventure  and 
heroic  enterprise,  we  have  never  met  with." — John  Bull. 

"  It  deserves  to  be  a  standard  work  in  all  libraries,  and  it  will  become  so."' — Messenger. 

"  The  countries  of  which  this  work  gives  us  a  new  knowledge  are  probably  destined  to 
act  with  great  power  on  our  interests,  some  as  the  rivals  of  our  commerce,  some  as  the 
depots  of  our  manufactures,  and  some  as  the  recipients  of  that  overflow  of  population 
which  Europe  is  now  pouring  out  from  all  her  fields  on  the  open  wilderness  of  the  world." 
— Blackwood's  Magazine. 


MR.  ROSS'  YACHT  VOYAGE 

TO 

DENMARK,   NORWAY,   AND   SWEDEN, 

IN  LORD  RODNEY'S  CUTTER  "  THE  IRIS." 

Second  Edition,  1  vol.,  10s.  Gd.  bound. 

"  There  is  not  a  sporting  man  in  the  country  who  coidd  peruse  these  volumes  without 
deriving  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure  and  profit  from  their  pages.  Xo  one  should 
think  of  visiting  Norway,  Denmark,  or  Sweden,  without  consulting  them." — Era, 


FIVE  YEAES  IN  RAFFIRLAND: 

"WITH   SKETCHES    OF 

THE  LATE  WAR  IN  THAT  COUNTRY. 

By  MRS.  HARRIET  WARD 
(Wife  of  Captain  Waiid,  91st  Regiment). 

Second  Edition,  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  with  Portraits  of  Col.   Somerset,   the   Kafiir    Chief 

Sandilla,  &0,  21s.  bound. 

"  Mrs.  Ward's  narrative  is  one  of  deep  interest,  full  of  exciting  adventures  ami  wild  ami 
graphic  descriptions  of  scenes  the  most  extraordinary  which  con]  I  be  presented  to  the  i 
of  a  traveller." — Sunday  Tinas. 

"  The  fullest,  clearest,  and  most  impartial  account  of  the  Oapc  of  Good  Hope  and  of 
the  recent  war,  that  has  yet  come  before  the  public." — Mural  end  Military  Gazette. 
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THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS ; 

OR, 

ROMANCE  AND  REALITIES  OF  EASTERN  TRAVEL. 

By  ELIOT  B.  G.  WARBURTOX,  Esq. 
Seventh  Edition.  2  vols.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  21s.  bound. 

"  Independently  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting  in- 
formation, this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with  whicli 
its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its  reverent 
and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Revieic. 

"  Wc  could  not  recommend  a  better  book  as  a  travelling  companion." — United  Service 
Magazine. 


HOCHELACA; 

OR. 

ENGLAND    IN   THE   NEW    WORLD. 

Edited  by  ELIOT  WARBURTOX,  Esq., 

Author  of  "  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross." 
Third  Edition,  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  21s.  bound. 

"  We  recommend  '  Hochelaga '  most  heartily,  in  case  any  of  our  readers  may  as  yet  he 
unacquainted  with  it." — Quarterly  Review. 

"  This  work  has  already  reached  a  third  edition.  We  shall  be  surprised  if  it  do  not  go 
through  many.  It  possesses  almost  every  qualification  of  a  good  book — grace,  variety,  and 
vigour  of  style — a  concentrated  power  of  description,  which  has  all  the  effect  of  elaborate 
painting — information  carefully  collected  and  judiciously  communicated — sound  and  en- 
larged views  of  important  questions — a  hearty  and  generous  love  of  country — and  the 
whole  pervaded  by  a  refined  but  sometimes  caustic  humour,  which  imparts  a  constant 
attraction  to  its  pages.  Wc  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  as  well  for  the 
amusement  of  its  lighter  portions,  the  vivid  brilliancy  of  its  descriptions,  ami  the  solid 
information  it  contains  respecting  Canada,  and  the  position  generally  of  England  in  the 
new  world." — John  Bull 


LORD  LINDSAY'S  LETTERS  ON  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  1  voL,  post  8m,  LOs.  64  bound. 

"  Lord  Lindsay  has  felt  and  recorded  what  he  saw  with  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher,  and 
the  faith  of  an  enlightened  Christian.'' — Quarterly  Review, 
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STORY   OF   THE   PENINSULAR  AVAR. 

A  COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  MR.  OLEICS 

"STORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

With  six  Portraits  and  Map,  7s.  6d.  bound. 

"  Every  page  of  this  work  is  fraught  with  undying  interest.  We  needed  such  a  book  as 
this;  one  that  could  give  to  the  rising  generation  of  soldiers  a  clear  notion  of  the  events 
which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Peninsular." — United  Service  Gazette. 


LORD  CASTLEREAGirS   NARRATIVE 

OF   HIS 

JOURNEY  TO  DAMASCUS, 

THROUGH  EGYPT,  NUBIA,  ARABIA  PETR/EA,  PALESTINE  &  SYRLA. 

2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  bound. 

"  These  volumes  are  replete  with  new  impressions,  and  are  especially  characterised  by 

great  power  of  lively  and  graphic  description." — New  Monthly. 


ADVENTURES  IN  BORNEO  OF  CHARLES 

MEREDYTH : 

A    TALE    OF    SHIPWRECK. 

Second  Edition,  1  vol.,  post  Svo.,  7s.  (ul.  bound. 

"  A  heart-touching  story  of  shipwreck  in  the  Bomean  seas  and  captivity  amongst  the 
savage  Drabs.  The  beauty  and  earnestness  of  style,  combined  with  the  history  of  the 
many-coloured  web  of  strange  destinies  nndergone  by  the  hero,  young  lieredyth,  cannot 
fail  to  recommend  this  volume  to  a  large  circle  of  readers." — Morning  Chronicle. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  stories  of  real  life  that  we  have  ever  met  with." — Xautical 
3fagazi>tL\ 


THE  NEMESIS  IN  CHINA; 

COMPRISING   A   COMri.ETE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AVAR  IN  THAT   COUNTRY; 

With  a  Particular  Account  of  th>  Colony  of  Bong  Kong. 

From  Notes  of  Captain  W.  H.  HALL,  U.X..  and  Personal  Observations 
1  - v  W.l).  BERNARD,  Esq.,  A.M..  Oxon. 

Cheapi  r  Edition)  with  a  new  Introduction. 
1  vol.,  with  .Maps  and  Plates,  l".-.  tid.  bound. 

"  Capt.  Hall's  narrative  of  the  services  of  the  Nemesis  U  full  of  interest,  ami  will,  we 
are  sure,  be  valuable  hereafter,  as  affording  most  curious  materials  for  the  history  of  steam 
navigation." — Quarterly  Rt  v 

"A  work  which  will' take-  its  place  beside  that  of  Captain  Cook."— WeeUjf  ChromcL. 
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A  NEW  SYSTEM  OE  GEOLOGY. 

BY  THE 

VERY  REV.  WILLIAM  COCKBURN,  D.D.,  DEAN  OF  YORK. 

Dedicated  to  Professor  Sedgwick. 

Small  8vo.,  price  3s.  Gel. 


ZOOLOGICAL   RECREATIONS. 

By  W.  J.  BRODERIP,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Second  Edition-,  with  Additions,  1  vol.,  post  8vo.,  10s.  6d.  bound. 

"  We  believe  we  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  that,  since  the  publication  of  White's 
1  Natural  History  of  Selborne,'  and  of  the  '  Introduction  to  Entomology,'  by  Kirby  and 
Spence,  no  work  in  our  language  is  better  calculated  than  the  '  Zoological  Eecreations'  to 
fulfil  the  avowed  aim  of  its  author — to  furnish  a  hand-book  which  may  cherish  or  awaken 
a  love  for  natural  history." — Quarterly  Review. 


THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Sain  Slick,  the  Clockmaker ;"  &c. 
2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  21s.  bound. 

"  Full  of  the  Clockmaker's  shrewdness  and  quaint  comicalities." — Examiner. 

"  There  is  a  fund  of  wit  and  wisdom  in  these  amusing  volumes." — Sun. 

"  These  volumes  are  redolent  of  the  hearty  fun  and  strong  masculine  sense  of  our  old 
friend  Sam  Slick.  The  last  work  of  Mr.  Haliburton  is  quite  equal  to  the  first.  Every  page 
of  the  '  Old  Judge'  is  alive  with  rapid,  fresh  sketches  of  character ;  droll,  quaint,  racy  say- 
ings ;  good-humoured  practical  jokes ;  and  capitally  told  anecdotes." — Morning  Chronicle. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  MEDICAL  STUDENT. 

By  the  late  R.  DOUGLAS,  Surgeon,  R.K 

with  a  memoir  of  Tin:  AUTHOB.    3  vols. 

"  A  most  remarkable  series  of  narratives,  remarkable  for  the  power — we  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  add,  the  genius — with  which  the  whole  of  them  arc  treated." — John  Hull. 


ADVENTURES  OF  THE  GORDON  HIGHLANDERS 

IN    SPAIN,    FRANCE,    AND    BELGIUM. 

By  J.  GRANT,  Esq.,  late  62nd  Etegt. 

Cheaper  Edition,  the  4  vols,  bound  in  2,  price  21s. 

"  Since  the  days  of  the  '  Subaltern'  there  has  appeared  DO  isoh  admirable  work  a*  this." 
^-Observer. 


10  MR-  C0LBUB1TS  NEW  PUBLICATION 

THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN:    A  TALK. 

By  FREDRIKA  BREMER  ; 

TRANSLATED  by  MARY  HOWITT.     1  vol.,  post  8m,  10s.  GtL  bound. 

"  '  Tbe  Midnight  Sun'  is  to  be  read,  not  so  much  as  a  novel,  to  be  galloped  over  at  a  sitting, 
but,  as  we  turn  to  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  to  '  The  Exiles  of  Siberia,'  and  other  stories  of 
the  same  class,  for  improvement." — Critic. 

"  Of  all  Miss  Bremer's  tales,  '  The  Midnight  Sun'  is  likely  to  be  the  most  popular  in 
this  country.  In  delineating  the  struggles  of  the  heart  Miss  Bremer  is  unrivalled.*' — 
Br  i  tannin. 


THE  HALL  AND  THE  HAMLET. 

By  WILLIAM  HOWITT, 

Author  of  "  The  Book  of  the  Seasons,"  "  Rural  Life  in  England,"  &<\, 
Cheapeb  Edition,  2  vols.,  post  8m,  12s.  bound. 

"  This  work  is  full  of  delightful  sketches  and  sweet  and  enchanting  pictures  of  rural 
In  these  volumes  there  is  more  originality,  more  wit,  more  humour,  more  pathos,  than  in 
any  of  those  which  have  already  issued  from  the  same  pen." — Sunday  Timet. 


THE  ENGLISH  GENTLEWOMAN; 

OR, 

A  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  ON  THEIR 

ENTRANCE  INTO  SOCIETY. 

BY  A  LADY. 

New  and  cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.,  price  5s.  bound. 

"  Every  young  lady  may  read  this  volume  with  very  great  advantage — so  excellent, 
judicious,  and  so  discriminating  is  the  advice  as  to  occupation,  studies,  dress,  amusements, 
behaviour,  religious  duties/'  &c, — John  Bull. 


THE  ENGLISH  MATRON: 

OR, 

A   PRACTICAL   MANUAL   FOR   YOUNG    WIVE 

Forming  a  Sequel  to  "The  English  Gentlewoman.*1 

New  and  cheaper  Edition,  1  vol..  price  5s.  hound. 

"  The  value  of  such  a  work  as  this  is  incalculable.  Every  chapter  points  the  way  to 
domestic  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness :  every  page  is  redolent  of  family  and  social  blessing. 
Our  countrywomen  have  to  thank  the  author  For  Buch  a  guide.  The  work  treats  of  every 
matronly  duty,  from  the  days  of  courtship  to  the  end  of  all.  To  sum  up.  this  is  a  volume 
to  form  correct  and  virtuous  wives,  and  good  and  affectionate  mothers :  we  can  give  no 
higher  encomium." — Literary  Gazette. 


